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PREFACE 


. More than three years have passed since the publication 
of the first volume. The reasons for the delay are too 
obvious to need explanation. New materials on the subject 
must have appeared during this interval. I fully realise 
that there was scope for correction and improvement in both 
the volumes. But as a Security Prisoner I had no access 
to necessary material nor to any useful help. Readers will 
kindly accept this apology for errors and omissions. 

As in the earlier volume my thanks are dne to the 
Journals which published much of the contents of this book, 

to the C. U. Press which printed this through the most 
ves and difficult times, to friends and professors who 
helped and encourazed me, particularly to Profs. H. C. 
Raychaudhuri, M.A., Ph.D. and B. M. Barua, M.A,, 
D.Lit., for whose kindness I have no words. 


RaJSHAHI CENTRAL JAIL, 
July, 1945. ATINDRANATH BosE 
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ABBREVIATIONS ie iz - 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 


INTRODUCTION 


BOOK I. AGRICULTURE AND LAND 
CH. I. PHYSICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL FEATURES 


The Indian soil: classification. (1) Hill tracts, (2) deserts, 
(8) alluvial soil. The river system. Ganges basin. Indus 
basin. The Mahanadi, Narmada, Tapti and Godavari. 
The Dandaka forest. Meteorology, monsoon phases, 
climate. Nature and man. Gift of nature. 

Geographical divisions. Three village types, Aryan and 
non-Aryan villages. The tribes and Janapadas. 


CH. II. THe AGRARIAN SYSTEM 


Theories of peasant, communal and state ownership of land. 
Ownership and possession—right of transfer, Individual 
ownership with rights of transfer; significance of Karle 
and Nasik charters. 

Communal ownership; Baden Powell's theory. 

Theory and practice of royal ownership; scope of royal title. 
Royal domains. Partnership of rights and title between 
crown, community and cultivator in ordinary land except- 
ing land under sole authority of crown or community. 

Big and small estates. Agricultural indebtedness. No 
privilege based on land. 
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Cu. III. Tug VLAGE LORD j | 38 
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The gümabhojaka. "Recipient of revenue; absentee lord. 
Origin and evolution; benefits without responsibility. 
Perquisites, Judicial function. Powers. Democr&tic 
representative or bureaucratic agent? Transition from 


‘popular headship to leisurely landlordism or official 
hierarchy. 


i Cn. IV. ASSOCIATE LIFE IN THE GAMA 48 


The soul of village life. Public works, the sala, collective 
charity, educational endowments, religious bequests, 
economic co-operation. Industrial villages. Communal 
amusement—the samdja. From tribal autonomy to 
corporation and democracy. 3 


Cu. V. PASTORAL LIFE AND ANIMAL PRESERVATION 61 


Cultivation of livestock a universal pursuit. Pastoral 
magnates. Forest pens. The herdsmen. Animals reared. 
Royal monopoly of elephant and horse. 

Protection of fauna. Ethical and economic view of protec- 
tion. No proscription on score of sacredness or impurity. 
Deification of cow a later development. 


CH. VI. FORESTRY 84 
Protection of flora. Sylviculture. Pleasure-parks and 
religious retreats. Reserve forests. Strategic and 
economic value of forests. 
Cu. VII. AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 89 
Fertility of soil, Cereals. Single, double or triple harvest. 
Fruits, Vegetables. Sugarcane. Fibrous crops. Mis- 
cellaneous. 


On. VIII. FAMINE AND IRRIGATION 95 


Megasthenes on famine. From prayer to action. Growth 
of famine. 
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Preventive measures. Drought and flood, —Irrigation. 
Double harvest. Wholesome laws of war, Live pests 
and their remedies. Blights. x 
Ameliorative measures. Agricultural loans, relief works, 
famine insurance fund. King’s responsibility. People’s 
responsibility. 
Comparison of ancient and modern famine problems. 


Cu. IX. LAND REVENUE AND ALLIED CHARGES 


The social contract. Canons of taxation;—certainty, 
convenience. : 

King's share, bha@ga—of produce or of profit ? Cadastral 
survey. Assessment in cash or in grains ? 

Additional revenue.  Surtaxes, kara, corvée, benevolences, 
royal domains,  Cattle-tax. - Royalties. Miscellaneous 
imposts. — Revenue-free lands. Transfer of revenue. 
Jaigir system ? Remission and reduction of revenue. 

< Weakness of therevenue system. Emergency laws. Exemp- 
tion of Brihmanas. 

Working of the revenue system. Moderate and oppressive 
taxation. ; 
Rôle of the state in rural economy. The budget. Heads 
of expenditure—public works, poor law, famine relief, 
law and order, sacrifices, bounties. Divergence between 

theory and practice in revenue system. 


(Vol. II) 
BOOK II. INDUSTRIAL ECONOMY 


CH. I. THE CITY 


City-building among non-Aryans and Aryans. Growth of 
urban settlements. Science of town-planning, the 
vüstuvidyá and the silpaéástra. Divisions of the science. 

Origin of cities. Growth from one village; amalgamation 
of several villages. Advantage of natural resources ; 
important trade-routes;  strategical and sanitary 
importance; sea-coast; places of pilgrimage and seats of 
learning; military necessity. Traces of origin in city plan. 
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Ths planned city. Principles observed in planning. 
Solidarity and entity of the city. Diffisulties of expansion. 
Ths ‘six great cities," (1) Campa (2) Rajagaha (3) Sávatthi 
(4) ‘Siketa (Ayodhya) (5) Kosimbi (6) Birinasi (7) Vesāli 
(8) Mithila (9) Kapilavastu (10) Ujjeni (11) Taksasila— 
history, natural advantages, remains and plan (12) 
Puskalavati (13) Kampilla (14) Dantapura (15) Mathura 
(18) Dwārakā (17) Indraprastha (18) Sākala (19) . 
~  Pátaliputra —history, dassription (20)  Tosali (21) 
Srinazari (22) Kanyakubja (23) Nalanda (24) Patala. 
The townships. Seaports (25) Roruka (23) Bhürukaccha 
(27) Sürpüáraka (28) Barbaricum (29) Tümralipti. 
Social significance of the city plan. Medium of artistic, 
. religious and national expression. Educative force. 


CH. II. Tug MUNICIPAL CORPORATION 182 


The village and the town. No sharp cleavage. Distinction, 
simplicity and uniformity vs, complexity and diversity. 
Extension of co-operation. Charitable and religious 
activities. Alderman. Municipal administration,—bureau- 
cratic and democratic control. Municipal functions. 

The corporate person. Public places and civic amenities. 


Cu. III. INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS = 190 


India an industrial country. Industries in towns and 
villages. Dionysius. 

Mining and minerals. Mineralogy. Metal-workers. The 
blacksmith, hia art. The goldsmith, his art. Fees for 
metal-workers. 

Animals and animal produce. Industries from animal 
produce, Ivory work. Fisheries. Perfumery ; sandal ; 
Textile industries. Toilets and other luxuries. Miscella- 
neous crafts, Specialisation and division of labour. 

House-building,—the carpenter, his craft; the architect; 
the stone-cutter; the painter. 

The washerman and dyer. Other industries. Adaptability 
of Indian craftamen. The municipal market. State and 
municipal control. 

Mechanisation of industries. Mechanical devices and power, 
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CH. IV. INDUSTRIAL GEOGRAPHY 


Geographical distribution of Industries. 


—north, northwest. 
Food crops, sugarcane. Herbs, roots and gums; malabath- 
rum, spikenard, nard, costus, lycium,  bdellium. 
e Aromatics, —sandal, aloe. 
Dyes. Grape wine,—Afghanistan, 

"Minerals. Gold—three varieties, ant gold—Tibetan mines. 
Other centres. Silver, copper, other metals. Rock salt — 
Ormenus Range. Diamond. Precious stones—south. 

Pearl fishery—south. Sea-fiehing—south. 

Textile industry—Benares, Bengal, other centres. Cotton, 
wool, silk. 

Tabulated list of industries and sources of supply. 


CH. V. ORGANISATION OF INDUSTRIES 


Guild organisation, $reni and pūga, Origin of combination. 
Stages: Vedic, Pali and Epic. 

. Organisational structure (a) Localisation of industries. 
Theory; practice—in town, in village (6) Leadership: the 
jetthaka, (c) Heredity of occupation. Exceptions, the 
antevdsi—rules, (d) Guild laws: evolution; regulation 
of investments and dividends, of contracts; sanction 
against delinquency; judicial power. 

The organised crafts. 

Functions and powers. .Flag. Coins. Seal. Control of 
municipal power, Receiver of deposits and executor of 
endowments. Mobility. Cultural life. Independent 
development, Disintegration. 


BOOK IH. TRADE AND COMMERCE 


Cu. I. DEVELOPMENT AND ORGANISATION OF TRADE 


Trade a natural sequel to industry. The different trades. 


Market place. 
The small trader or hawker. Big traders: caravan. Corres- 
pondents. Wholesale and retail trade. 
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. Animals, Horse—northwest. Elephant, ivory—east. Skins 
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Corporate organisation. Partnership and guilds. 

Trade methods. Speculation. Transaction on credit. 
Advertisement and publicity. Depression. The successful 

* vendor. 

The setthi: his fabulous wealth; stores. His relation with 
king. With fellow merchants and citizens. Hereditary 
office ? Assignee of tolls. His unofficial rank. Adminis- 
trative function. Benevolent work. 


Cu. II. PRICE AND THE MARKET 


Free bargain: haggling. Price quotations. Customary 
rates and indeterminate price. Price-fixing. The court- 
valuer. Price regulation. Statute-fixed prices. Cornering 


and inflation of price. Proportion between big and 
small trade, 


‘Standard of living. 


CH. III. THe Metric Systems: DISORDER IN 
MARKET 


Fluidity of weights and measures. Standard weights. 
Linear measures. Square measures. Fluctuation between 
places and times. 

Dishonest dealings. False scales. Coins and measures, 
State as an exemplar. The malpractices and fines. 
Adulteration. The sinister buyer. From chaos to order. 


Cu. IV. OVERLAND TRADE AND TRADE ROUTES 
» " 


Inland trade. The five road systems. (1) North-south: 
Pratisthina-Srivasti. Ancillary routes, Ujjaini-Bhrgu- 
kaccha-Tagara. (2) Southwest-southeast: Bhrgukaccha- 
Kauéimbi-Timralipti. (3) East-west: Pütaliputra-Patala. 
(4) East-northwest: Campi-Puskalivati (5) Southwest- 
northwest:  Bhrgukaccha-Puskalàvati. “Central Asiatic 
routes, Insecurity. 

Road-making and maintenance. Transit. River-routes. 
Dangers of overland trade. Police,—civil and mercenary. 
Difficulties of caravan journey. Motive force of gain. 
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CH. V. SEABORNE TRADE AND TRADE ROUTES 296 


Growth of maritime trade. Ship-building industry. Tonnage 
ofships. Freight charges. Professional crews and pilots. 
The compass and the crow. The seaport or pattana. 


India in international trade, Mesopotamia; the Euphrates 

route; Iran,—imports and exports. The Mediterranean 

. or Nile route; Arabia, Socotra, Berbera; Arab monopoly 

in Red Sea; Egypt, development of Egyptian trade, 

Indo-Egyptian trade routes. Arab-Roman rivalry. Roman 

Empire, Indian goods in Roman market, exports and 
imports. Indo-Roman trade curve. 


The Southern trade. The Tamil countries and Ceylon. 
Burma and Indonesia. 


Hisfory of foreign trade. The Mauryas. The Sakas. The 
Andhras, Kalihgas and Vangas. ‘The Kusins. 


Dangera of the sea, Stories of shipwreck. The tidal bore at 
— Cutch and Cambay. Piracy, the Konkan coast. Motive 
force of gain. 
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CH. VI. STATE LEVIES AND STATE CONTROL ON 
COMMERCE 318 


Intervention of state. Taxation of commerce. 


Practice: the śulka, protection; moderation; reduction and 
remission; assignment of toll receipts, subsidy and loan. 
Realisation of toll, suppression of smuggling. State 
monopolies. Control by the Sakas, protection, Control 
by the Mauryas, rigorous and drastic. 


Theory: principles of assessment. The sannidhatr, 
Encouragement of import. The charges. The áulka or 
toll rates. The dvdradeya or gate due. The vartani or 
road cess. Realisation of dues and suppression of 
smuggling. ‘The pranaya or benevolence. The rájakariya 
or forced labour. Port dues. Monopolies.  Price-fixing. 
Control of buying and selling. From free to regulated 


economy. 








BOOK IV. BANKING AND CURRENCY 
Cu. I. MoNEX-LENDING AND CREDIT 


Productive industries and unproductive busizess. From 


» money to money-lending. Business loan, Famine loan. 


Instruments of credit: pledge, surety. Bond of debt; 
acquittance. Rate of interest; discriminating and 
differential rates; accumulation; forfeiture and morato- 
rium. Illegal rates, condemnation of usury. Inheritance 
of debt and credit. Repudiation and debt suit. Service 
and slavery for default. Forcible realisation. Punish- 
ment for unpaid debt. Insolvency. The debtor's plight. 


Cu. II. BANKING . 


Hoarding. Deposit and its laws. Origin of banking,— 
economic influence. Corporate banks. Industrial banks. 
Fixed deposit and endowment in guild banks. Real 
property as deposit. Hate of interest on fixed deposit. 
Security and stability. Ubiquity of banks. Comparison 
between the North and the South, 


Cu. IIT. EXCHANGE AND CURRENCY 


Origin of currency. Barter. Standard media of exchange. 
Transition to currency. Foreign or Indian origin ? Foreign 
coins and their influence. Persian siglos, Roman aureus 
and denarius. Barter holds ground. 

Development of currency. ‘Circulating monetary weights." 
Metric divisions. Attestation: punch-marks,—by traders, 
by local government. Local character of coin-types. - 

Metallic contents of currency. Gold, Silver, Copper,—the 
standard kürsüpana, the tokens of kárgápana, fluctuating 
relations. The exchange ratio,—gold and silver, gold and 
copper, fluctuating relations. Other metals. 

State monopoly of currency? Private coinage. State regula- 
tion. Debssement of coins. The. rupasutta or science 
of currency and coinage. 
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BOOK V. OCCUPATION AND EMPLOYMENT 
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CH. I. Services AND ROYAL ENTOURAGE 


Occupations outside the vdrttds. King's officers, —the 


amacca, rajabhogga, rãājañña, ‘seventh caste." The senior 
amaccas,—sendpati, purohita, mahdsetthi, gandhabba. 
The second grade,—uparàája, rajjuka, vohdrika, bhanda- 
gürika, The adhyaksas,—of elephants, of horses, of 
cows; others; animal doctors. The agghüpaka or court- 
valuer, The nagaraguttika or police commissioner. 
Spies. Clerks. Lower incumbents. The bather and 
shampooer. Specialists. Artists and technicians. 


Bureaucracy of the Arthasistra. The grades, military and 


espionage service. Benefits. Payment by cash and 
assignment of revenue. 


™ Cu. II. INDEPENDENT PROFESSIONS 


Teaching profession :—centres of learning; applied educa- 


tion; fees. Artistic professions :—singer and music-player; 
actor, troupes; bards, mimes, etc; stigmatisation, Occult 
professions :—astrologer ; soothsayer; palmist; etc. 
Miscellaneous. . 


Cu. III. Bap LIVELIHOOD 


Greek observers on public morality. (1) Gangster and thief; 
tribal bands, ransom gangs, pilferers,  cattle-lifting, 
gang-laws. Detection and punishment. (2) Hired 
assassin. (8) Forger. (4) Impostor. (5) Sorcerer. (6) 
Gambler, gambling and betting; perils of gambler. 
Licensing, revenue, (7) Tavern-keeper ; drinking and 
dissipation, liquors. Crime-centres. Revenue. (8) 
Brothel-keeper. (9) Prostitute, two categories. Tees. 
Manners and morals. Public esteem. Revenue and 
espionage. | 
The underworld and the state, 
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Origin: Prisoner of war. Inherited. Born. Purchased. 
Gift. Mortgaged. Judicial punishment. Apostate. For 
food. Debtor. Voluntary. By wager. Growth of slavery. 
Manumission. 
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tion of female slaves. 

Code of relation. Legal position. Social position. 

Actual treatment: Chain and whip. 'Slave's fare.” Runaway 
slave. Freed slave. 

The slave and the slave class. The Arya and the Sidra 
slave. Indian and Western slavery. 
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Free labour—agricultural and pastoral; industrial; 
mercantile; domestic; miscellaneous. Origin in pauperism. 
Modes of payment. Degradation and devaluation of 
labour. Wage and profit rates. Free contract ? Terms 
of hire. Slave and hired labour. Labourer and outcast. 
Paucity of unrest. 
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The hinajáti. (1) The Candala: Origin. Appearance, 
Arts and professions; corpse-burner, executioner, hunter, 
magician. Habitat. Social segregation. Social and 
economic disabilities. General status. 

(2) The Pukkusa: Origin. Profession. Status. 

(8) The Nesáda: Origin and identity. Racial and profes- 
sional stigma. The hunting profession, luddaka, kevatta. 
Methods, equipments and accessories for hunting and 
fishing. Habitat. Social status. 

(4) The Vena: Etbnico-professional castes. Status. Craft. 

(5) The Rathakāra: Origin and degradation, Craft: 
Chariot-building, leather-work. Status. 

The apasada or mixed castes. Inferior races. 
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Atthi Yonakanam nànàáputabhedanam sāgalan nama 
nagaram nadi-pabbata-sobhitam ramaniya-bhimippadesa- 
bhügam üràm-uyyàno'pavana-talàka-pokkharani-sampannam 
nadi-pabbatta-vana-rüima-ney yakam sutavantanimmitam 
nihata-paccatthika-paccamittam ^ anupapilitam — vividha- 
vicitra-dalham-attaila-kottakam § varapavara-gopuratoranam 
gambhiraparikha-pandara-pakira-parikkhittantepuram suvi- 
bhatta-vithi-caccara-catukka-singhütakam suppasadritaneka- 
vidhavarabhanda paripüritanta-ràpanam vividha-dinaggasata- 
samuppasobhitam Himugirisikhara-samkfisa — varabhavana 
satasahassa-patimanditam ^ gaja-haya-ratha-pattisamàakulam 
abhirüpa - naranüri - gananucaritam akinnajanamanussam 
puthu - kbattiya - brabmana - vessa - suddamvividha - samana- 
brahmana - sabhajana - sanghatitam — bahuvidha - vijjàvanta- 
naravira  nisevitam Kasika-kotumbarakadi nanavidha- 
vatthapana  sampannam  suppasarita — rucira-bahuvidha- 
pupphagandhapana - gandhagand hitam àasimsaniya - bahu- 
ratana-paripuritam disàmukha-suppasaritapana  singara- 
vánijaganànu - caritam kahüpana-rajata - suvanna - kamsa- 
patthara-paripuram pajjotamiana-nidhi-niketam ^ pahüta- 
dhanadhanfa-vittüpakaranam  paripunna-kosakotthagaram 


= *bahv-annapànam  bahuvidbha-khajja - bhojja - leyya - peyya- 


sayaniyam Uttarakurusankasam sampanna-sassam Alaka- 
manda viya devapuram 


Milindapanho, p. 1 f. 
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‘There is in the country of the Yonakas a great centre of 
trade, a city that is called Sagala, situated in a delightful 
country well-watered and billy, abounding in parks and 
gardens and groves and lakes and tanks, a paradise of rivers 

* and mountains and woods. Wise architects have laid it 
out, and its people know of no oppression, since all their 
enemies and adversaries have been put down. Brave is its 
defence, with many and various strong towers and ramparts, 

— with superb gates and entrance archways; and with the 
— royal citadel in its midst, white-walled and deeply moated. 
Welk led out are its streets, squares, cross-roads and market 
places. Well displayed are the innumerable sorts of costly 

— merchandise with which its shops are filled. It is richly 
~, adorned with hundreds of almsbhalls of various kinds; and 
splendid with hundreds of thousands of magnificent man- 
sions, which rise aloft like the mountain peaks of the 
Himalayas. Its streets are filled with elephants, horses, 
carriages and foot passengers, frequented by groups of hand- 
some men and beautiful women, and crowded by men of all 
sorts and conditions, bràhmenas, nobles, artificers and 
servants. They resound with cries of welcome to the teachers 

of every creed, and the city is the resort of the leading men 

of each of the different sects. Shops are there for the sale of 
Benares muslin, of Kotumbara stuffs, and of other cloths of 
various kinds, and sweet odours are exhaled form the bazars, 
where all sorts of flowers and perfumes are tastefully set out. 
Jewels are there in plenty, such as men's hearts desire, and 
guilds of traders in all sorts of finery display their goods in 

the bazars that face all quarters of the sky. So full is the 
city of money, and of gold and silver ware, of copper and 
stone ware, that it is a very mine of dazzling treasures. 
And there is laid up there much store of property and corn 
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CHAPTER I 


THe Cir à i 
* 
Growth of urban settlements. 


City-building among non-Aryaus and Aryans. 
Divisions of the 


Science of town planning, the rüsjucidyá and the s/pasdatra. 
science, 

Origin of cities. 
Advantage of natural resources; important trade routes; strategical and sanitary . 
importance; sea coast, places of pilgrimage and seats of learning. Military necessity. — 
Traces of origin in city plan. 

The planned city. Principles observed in planning. Solidarity and entity of the 
city. Difficulties of expansion. 

e six great cities. '1) Campi, ,2) Hàjsgaha, (3) Sávatthi, (4) fáketa 
(Ayodhya), (5) Kosámbi, (6) Barágasi, (7) Vesáli, (8) Mithila, (9i Kapilavasto, 
(10) Ujjeni, (11) Taksadili—bistory, natural advantages, remains and plan, 
(12) Puskaláàvati, (18) Kampilla, (14) Dantapura, (15) Mathura, (16) Dwaraka— 
plan, (17) Indraprastha, (18) Sákala, (19) Pataliputra—bistory, description, (20) Tosali, 
S21) Srinagari, (22) Kanyakubja, (23) Nalanda, (24) Pajala» 

The townships. Seaports. (25) FKoruka, (25) Bhārukaccha, 27) Surparaka, 
(23) Barbaricum, (20) Tamralipta. 

Social significance of city plan. 
expression. Educative force 


Growth from one village; amalgamation of several villages. 


Medium of artistic, religious sod national 


Long before Aryan migration, the non-Aryan settlers of 
India specialised in city-building. Remains of their art are 
seen in Mahenjo-daro and Harappa with characteristically 
modern amenities like masonry drains and regular streets 
and baths. "The Aryans were primarily an agricultural and 
pastoral people but whether they had come or not from the 
cities of Mesopotamia and Iran, they might not have been 
strangers to the city life. Without being good builders they 
could not possibly conquer the land from the original settlers 


who knew the use of fortified cities. Hence though Vedic 
and Brabmanical cultures are essentially 


City-building—non- ë vural, a natural consequence of the con- 
Aryan and Aryan. = , : 
solidation of the Aryan tribal system into 


large states and kingdoms was the growth from tbe village 
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> * tile — cities planned on the same principle 
xq different village units clustered around the 
geram or citadel. The Epics present a large number 
cities i in the reader's horizon, dotted all over northern 
from Assam to Afghanistan. When Megasthenes visit-_ 
.. ed India *' the number is so great that it cannot be stated | 
| with precision '' (Arrian, X). The Indian tract alone sub- 
. dwed by Alexander is reported by his companions to bave ` 
contained as many as 5,000 towns, none less than Cos. 
(Pliny, VI. 17).' 
The science of town-planning is so ancient in India that 
its origin is lost in antiquity. The treatise 
vidpà end ine end. Aipoitelre. on cáü£turidyà and silpasástra, the Māna- 
sürazthe Mayamata, the Yuktikalpataru, 
the Devi-Purina and works on political science like the . 
Arthasástra and tbe Sukraniti all testify to its remote origin. 
Tbe patronymic Viávakarmá—the architect divine, apotheos- “7 
ised master-builders like Maya, Tvastar and Manu, the 
mythological genealogies attributed to them,* the position of 
the master-builder as high-priest or sacrificial expert, all 
confirm the supposition.” These and the position of the 
expounders of the science also prove that the social status of 
the civic architect was not low. The Mayamata avers that 
blue blood ran in bis veins (abhijátavàn)' 


R 

















! The list was probably compiled from hearsay inclading every township or 
eutpost raised to bold the surrounding area in check. 


J Some of the metal workers and carpenters of South India still retain the 
epithet * * as their caste distinction. See Havell: Aryan Rule, p. 128. 

wis is ed that be descended in social estimation at least ia the time of 

ef 


asa dénave belig » pon-Aryen: this possibly implies that the science having deterio- 
ua the Anyone Vno wee à ek RO: ee The 
i is far-fetched. The non-Aryaus being more advanced in the technique an 
| capers of their race might well be summoned in preference to one from the Aryan 
stock See B. B. Dates : Town Planning in Aocient India, p. 14. 
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The subject of town-planning is discussed under certain 
heads in the Mánasüra and the Mayamata 
ete et of tbe which signify its perfection. These are 
| (a) examination of soil (bhüpariksa), (b) 
election of site '(bhümisamgraha), (c) determination of 
directions  (dikpariccbeda), (d) division of the grounds 











. into squares (padavinyàása), BO the offerings  (vali- 
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karmavidhina), (f) planning of villages and towns 
(grimavinyisa, nagaravinyüsa), (g) buildings and their 
different storeys (bhümividhüna), (h) construction of 
gateways (gopuravidhina), (i) construction of temples 
(mandapavidhina), (j) construction of royal palaces (rāja- 
veámavidhána). It will be noted that the construc- 
tion"of Dvirivati under the direction of Krgna answers 
to these plans and procedures (Devi-P., Vis. P., ch. 
58). 
The towns were generally grown out of villages. The 
, Origin Misi: plan of the Indo-Aryan town fairly 
M egentes o reproduces on a grander scale the plan of 
the village, Thus the terms gàma and 
nigama are often indifferently used. The following story 
about the origin of the Kuru city of Kammaàsadamma is 
illuminating. '' He (Bodbisatta) had a vast lake con- 
structed near the Banyan tree and transported thither 
many families and founded a village. It grew into a 
big place supplied with 680,000 shops. And starting 
from the farthest limits of its branches be levelled 
the ground about the roots of the tree and surrounded 
it with a balustrade furnished with arches and gates; 
and the spirit of ihe tree was propitiated. And owing 
to the fact of the village baving been settled or 
the spot where the ogre was converted, the place grea 


into the nigama of Kammisadamma’’ (Jat. V. 511). The 
difference between ^» gama and a nigama is thas one 
of degree. 
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A self-contained village with a surrounding wall wa* 
— enun ef not of course likely to undergo urban 
— — c transformation. More possibly the cities 
grew out of several hamlets originally 

clustering around a market place.' Or from the advantages | 
of some natural resources,—23 mine, a bed of flint, a layer 
of clay, a village might specialise in an art and acquire more 
than local importance.! More frequently, villages on trade 
routes soon flourished into cities. The earliest Indo-Aryan 
settlements were planted on the valleys of the Indus and 
the Ganges which were the great arteries of commerce in 
Northern India. The riparian cities had moreover great 
advantage from military and sanitary points of view. Import. 
ant connexions of overland routes had more commercial 
facilities. Hence villages and towns are said to. be situated 
on the cross-section. of numerous paths and bye-paths (Dn. 
XI. 10). The city of Taxila, it will be seen, was favoured 
with all these advantages. Such a town with the additional 
favour of a sea-coast obtained the designation of pattana 
or seaport which is defined as '* a town abounding in articles 
imported from other islands alive with all classes of people, 
a land of commercial transactions in the shape of sale 
and purchase, replete with jewellery, precious stones, 
money, silk cloths, perfumery and the like, situated in the 
vicinity of a sea-coast." * -It is important to note that 
these littoral settlements are referred to as pattanagama in 
the Jatakas carrying an older tradition. In course of time 
when they became full-fledged sea-ports serving ns thriving 


^ Cj. the cities of Saptagráma or Sat;aon, Caturg*àma or Chittagong, Panta- 
polie or ' five cities * (Puolemy, 2 2; Mark siso the «uffixes in modern city names 
likę Coss bazar, Bagerhat, Lalmanirbat, Nerayang*o), Nanigen), ete. 
| Cf. Golcunda with its diamends, Agra with ite marble works, Dacea with 
ite ilk and so on, «nd modern factory towne like Jamsbedpor, Asansol, etc, © 
5 Mayamatan, 10. 65-57. Yn popular parlance n river port aldo is potfana. Jat. 
J. oat. + H 
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ouMets for foreign transactions, the gama was dropped and 
they became cities par excellence (panyapattana ; Arth. TI. 
16). 
A divine sanctuary or a sage's nook sometimes became 
the nucleus of urban settlements. With 
DE Med "ad ihe ingress of pilgrims and students, shops 
and resthouses were in demand. Gradu- 
Ally a magnificent sacred city or university town came into 
being, possibly chosen later for the seat of government by 
secular authority.’ 
But Indo-Aryan cities like the Anglo-Saxon boroughs 
1 n of old arose primarily out of a military 
an. Military veces necessity. To resist invasions or to con- 
. solidate conquests it was incumbent to 
build fortified outposts at important strategic points linking 
together the military roads maintained by the state. Because 
sof constant internecine warfare, it was hard for a purely 
commercial town to exist. Hence every town was protected 
by walls fitted with watch-towers and girdled with ditches. 
The gates were closed at night and sentries kept post 
throughout the day. In the Vedic literature the word for 
the city is * pur ' which means ‘ fort’ or ‘rampart.’ In 
the Arthasàstra a city appears with the appellation of durga, 
i.e., “difficult to penetrate,’ fortifed with strong defence 
and other arrangements to resist attack. Its description 
in the Brabmavaivarta Purdna, Kamandakiva Nitisira and 
the Arthaéastra is strikingly like that of a military encamp- 
ment. The city.of Pataliputta was originally buiit by 
Ajatasattu to resist the powerful Vajjis (Mahdparinibbana 
Sutta). The city fort was surrounded by a number of 
suburbs (Jat. VI. 330 [.) where the kings and the high 
officials repaired when they wanted to take a pleasure 
jaunt. 


! (Cf. Konch i and Texila. 
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These different circumstances of their origin explain «he 
diversity in character of Indian cities. 
der te types of There were pattanas or sea-ports. There 
were nigamas or market towns situated 
on trade.routes.' There were vihüras or university towns, 
temple cities, forts with bastions and battlements termed 
durga. A medley of other names are given in the śilpa- 
Sastras, viz., nagara, rājādhānī, kheta, kharvata, givira, 
senümukha, skandhāvāra, sthdniya, dromamukha, kotma- 
kolaka and so on. The cities also varied in shape—square 
or rectangular, circular or elliptic, lotus-like or bow-shaped 
each having technical appellations for its variety, and each 
with the peculiar planning of streets and distribution of 
publie places and buildings." . 
Thus quite promiscuously, village settlements might 
outgrow their rural framework and attain to urban 
| importance. Despite their natural growth; 
ide TE Beat at certain stages they underwent the skill 
ofa scheming technician. For example, 
to provide for increasing population and traffic, to improve 
the defences and broaden the streets, the ruler had to 
call for the civic engineer (sthapati). Besides there are 
detailed instructions laid down in the Silpasdstras and 
concrete instances in other literature, of cities founded 
with a deliberate planning at the very inception. The 
rules for the guidance of the builder demanded the pre- 
paration of maps indicating density of population in 
different parts, allocation of sites for castes and professions, 
distribution of residential, business and industrial arens, 
of parks and squares with space. When improving or 
extending existing towns he has to make his project without 
violently dislocating the existing order and with a 


1 Literally, * nigams * means a ' trade-route, ' 
? See Dutt: Town Planning in Ancient India, Che, VIT, XI. 
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consideration. for temples, buildings and water-works of 
importance. As soil specialist he kas to survey the ground 
for its fertility, solidity and mineral resources; if the city 
is on river or on sea he has to study the probability of 
diluvion or erosion. He has to survey general traffic, 
sewage and water-supply, strategic points of offence and 
defence, folks in the neighbourhood, trees and plants 
suitable for culture and verdal beautification and all 
possibilities for the sanitation and aesthetics of the city. 
This would meet the demands of current political concepts. 
The capital ought to have the advantages of the bilis, plains 
and seas, command vegetable, animal and mineral resources 
and be a centre of quick commercial activity. It should 
be on"river bank if not on sea-shore, surrounded by walls 
(práàkara) and ditches (parikhai) with four gates in four 
directions, provided with wells, tanks and pools, good roads 


“and parks in roads, and well-constructed taverns, temples 


and inns for travellers (Sukraniti, I. 425-33). This is 
not an idealistic utopia but clearly recalls the numerous 
city descriptions given in Pali and Sanskrit works. Indian 
architecture further lays down technical instructions as 
to road-making, e.g., that they should be like the back 
of a tortoise, i.€., high in the middle and sloping towards 
the sides where they are provided with drains and that 
they should be regularly watered and gravelled and repaired 
every year (I. 531- 37).' 

The real was not at all out of this standard. The 
lay-out of Indian cities from the far off Sakala in the 
Punjab to the distant Campa in Anga is realistically set 
forth in popular stories with minute details. 


1 The necessity of watering roads and keeping them clear waa fully realised The 
sireota of Ayodhya were regularly watered. Dropping filth on king's highroad is to. te 
fined with 2 Adrydpanus and the fith immediately removed by the ofender, Manu 
IX. 282. 
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“ Just as the architect of a city, when he wants to 
build one, would first search out a pleasant spot of ground, 
with which no fault can be found, even with no hills or 
gullies in it, free from rough ground and rocks, not open 
to the danger of attack, And then when he has made plain 
any rough places there may still be on it, he would clear 
it thoroughly of all sturnps and stakes, and would proceed 
to build there a city fine, and regular, measured out into 
suitable quarters,.with trenches and ramparts thrown out 
around it, with strong gateways, watch towers and battle- 
ments, with wide squares and open places and junctions 
(where two roads meet) with clean and even highroads, 
witb regular lines of open shops, well-provided with. parks 
and gardens and lakes and lotus ponds and wells, adorned 
with many kinds of temples to the gods, free from every 
fault... And in course of time that city might become 
mighty and prosperous, filled with stores of food, peaceful 
and glorious, happy, free from distress and calamity, the 
meeting place of all sorts and conditions of men. Nobles, 
Brahmanas . . . all these coming to take up their residence 
there, and finding the new city to be regular, faultless 
perfect and pleasant..... di 

Yatbá...... nagaravaddbhaki nagaram mapetukamo patha- 
mam tava samam anunnatam-anonatam asakkharapisinam 
nirupaddavam-anava]jam ramaniyam bhümibhagam anuvi- 
loketva yam tattha visamam tam samam karapetva khanu- 
kantakam visodbapetva tattha nagaram mapeyya sobhanam 
vibhattam bbagaso mitam ukkinna-parikhapikairam dalha- 
gopur-attala-kottakam puthu--caccara-catukkasandhi singha- 
takam suci-samatala-rājamaggam suvibhatta-antarapanam 
aram-uyyana-talaka-pokkharani-udapana-sampannam bahu- 
vidha-devatthána-patimanditam sabba-dosavirohitam. 
atha tam nagaram aparena samayena iddham bhaveyya 
phitam enbbikkbam khemam samiddham sivam anitikam 
nirupaddavam nanajana samiakulam...... tam  nagaram 
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vasaya upagata nànáüvisayino jana navam  suvibhattam 
adosam-anavajjam ramaniyam tam nagaram passitva...... 
(Mil. 330 f ; cf. 34, 1 f.) 

The city of Indraprastha laid out by Maya for the sons 
of Pandu, the city of Dvaravati reconstructed by Visva- 
karma under the orders of Srikrsna are concrete instances 
of such planned cities which were no promiscuous growth. 
Another picture gives : 

** Behold...... a city furnished with solid foundations 
and with many gateways and walls and with many pleasant 
spots where four roads meet. Pillars and trenches, bars 


and bolts, watch-towers and gates..... yn 
** See various types of birds in the roads under the 
galeways........eeeene 


** See a marvellous city with grand walls, making the 
hairs stand erect with wonder, pleasant with banners 


. upraised, and with its sands all of gold,—see the hermitages 


divided regularly in blocks, and the different houses and 
their yards, with streets and blind lanes between. 

‘* Behold the drinking shops and taverns, the slaughter 
house and cooks’ shops and the harlots and wantons......... 
the garland weavers, the washermen, the astrologers, the 
cloth merchants, the gold-workers, the jewellers. 

'* Crowds are gathered here of men and women, see the 
seats tiers beyond tiers............ See the wrestlers and the 
crowd striking their doubled arms, see the strikers and the 
stricken...... © (Jāt. VL 276.) 

The walls and ditches of the city with its belt of stately 
trees presented the town a solidarity and 
corporate entity and prevented the 
mushroom growth of clumsy outskirts about them. But 
these defensive works stood on the way of easy expansion. 
This might be one of the subsidiary reasons which led to 
the later exclusion of the untouchables and pariahs outside 
the city gate. The commonest method of town extension, 

31—1365B 


Municipal extension. 
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as in the case of Dvaravati, was to dismantle the old walls, 
fill up the moats and erect a new boundary. As this was 
expensive and laborious, sometimes a ward or sub-town 
was built adjoining the wall of the main city which 
occasionally equalled in eminence or even eclipsed the 
original one. The city of Puri is supposed to have once 
possessed such a sub-town the ruins of which are still 
existing. Kaveripaddinam is said to have been originally 
divided into the two parts of Maruvur Pakkàm and  Paddini 


Pakkam.'  Giribbaja and  Ráajagaha probably offered a 
similar instance. 


At the time of Buddha, the six great cities of India 
Sis rest oitis. (that is to say, tbe provinces whi¢h are 
now the United Provinces and Bibar) 
enumerated in contrast to a khuddakanagara or sakhanagara 
were Campi, Rajagaha, Savatthi, Saketa, Kosambi and 
Baranasi which were in Ananda’s estimation proper places 
to receive his Lord at the time of nibbana (Mahaparinibbana 
Sutta). 

Campi was the capital of Anga, the country to the east 
of Magadha. Its site is discovered at 
modern Bhagalpur. It lost its indepen- 
dence: to Magadha under Bimbisara which appears to have 
never been regained. According to Hemchandra's Sthavira- 
vali and Parigistaparva, after Bimbisara's death Ajitasatru 
made Campa his capital, but his son shifted to the newly 
built city of Pataliputra (Canto VD. In the Anuéasanaparva 
it is said that the city was surrounded by groves of Campaka 
trees (42). The Jatakas represent it as equipped with 
gates, watch-towers and walls (dvarattalakapakara, VI. 32). 
Hiuen Tsang witnessed these walls and the vestiges of the 
mound on which they stood are still existing surrounded by 
a ditch on three sides and by the Ganges in the north. It 


1. Campi. 


Y V. Kanskasnbhai Pillai : The Tamils 1600 years ago, pp. 24 f. 
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Was a sacred place for both the Buddhists and the Jains. 
The Buddhist works mention an artificial lake excavated by 
Queen Gaggarà with groves of Campaka trees on its banks 
where wondering monks used to reside in the time of 
Buddha. It appears as a flourishing city in the Jaina work 
Campaka-Sresthi-katha which enumerates among the castes 
and crafts of the town—perfumers, spice-sellers, sugarcandy- 
sellers, jewellers, tanners, garland-makers, carpenters, gold- 
smiths, weavers, washermen, etc.’ In the Dasakumaracarita, 
Campa is seen abounding in rogues. 

Rajagaha, modern Rajgir,,was in Buddha's time not only 
the capital of Magadha but the spiritual 
metropolis of India. Innumerable folk- 
lores. personal reminiscences of Buddha and his faithfuls, 
and spiritual discourses are associated with this place in 
tbe canon. It comprised of the hill fortress of Giribbaja 
surrounded by five hills and the later town of Rajagaha 
proper built by Bimbisara at its northern foot. According 
to the Mahabharata the old Rajagrha or Giribrajapura was 
ruled by the legendary king Jarasandha (II, 21) who was 
killed by Bhima in a hefty duel. The fortifications of Giri- 
bbaja and Rajagaha, still extant, are 41 and 3 miles respec- 
tively in circumference. » 

Savatthi, in Buddba's time was capital of Kosala under 
king Pasenadi. It is identified by 
Cunningbam with Saheth Maheth on the 
Nepal border on the banks of the Rapti then known as 
Aciravati.- It is traditionally associated with a great many 
Buddhist legends and folk-tales. Out of the 498 Jatakas 
416 are said to have been recounted by Buddha at this place. 
The famous lay devotee Anüthapindika hailed from here 
and here he purchased the ~Jetavana where a vihdra was 
built. As the birthplace of two Tirthankaras, the place 


2. Hájagaha. 


3. Büvatthi. 


| MM. Haraprasad Sastri : Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts. 
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was sacred to the Jainas too as Candrikapuri or Candrapunt. 
It was a great emporium whence caravan started with 500 
cartloads of wares (Jat. IV. 350). 
Süketa was another important Kosala city and sometimes 
its capital (Mahavastu, I. 348; Jat. III. 
4. á. 
— — 270). Its site has been discovered in the 


Unao district of Oudh. Its identification with Ayojjbà is, 


doubted by Rhys Davids, for both are mentioned as existing 
in Buddha's time. The present city of Ayodhyà is according 
to him at a corner of Saketa. ‘‘They were possibly 
adjoining, like London and Westminster." ' But in the 
Ramayana and in Kalidasa's Raghuvamsa Saketa has been 
explicitly called the capital of king Dasaratha although 
that position is habitually attributed to Ayodhya. The 
city must have had two names which are indiscriminately 
used both in Pali and Sanskrit. 

Ayodhyà is unimportant in the Pali canonical works 
-and is not observed in the Mahābhārata. In the 
Ramayana, it buts in witb the full grandeur of a metropolis. 
Situated on the banks of the Sarayu, it was a well-fortified 
city, protected on the other sides by a deeply excavated 
moat kept continually filled with water, 12 yojanas in 
length and 3 yojanas in breadth.  Daéaratha multiplied its 
habitations (purim ávasayamasa). The city had fine wide 
streets full of traffic, symmetrically arranged, regularly 
watered and occasionally strewn with full-bloomed flowers. 
It had massive gates, was intersected with small crossways 
(suvibhaktantarapanam), equipped witch mechanical contri- 
vances and arms (sarvayantrayudhavati), inhabited by all 
sorts of mechanics (sarvasilpi) provided with dramatic parties 
(bahinitaka sainghaisca samyuktim), fitted with parks 
and mango-gardens and encircled by a line of big Sala trees. 


1 Buddhist India, p. 39, 
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The fronts of its buildings were harmoniously arranged 
(suniveSita-veámantüm). It was frequented by merchants 
from different countries and garnered with paddy and 
rice (I. 5. 9 ff). It had the auspicious shape of a bow, 
the string being along the river (Kalika Purana, 84, 
237 f).! Sāketa is referred to as Sagoda by Ptolemy 
- (2.25). 

Kosimbi was capital of the Vatsas or Vamsas (Jat. 
IV. 98; VI. 236) on the Jamuna. Its 
king was Udayana whose elopement and 

marriage with Vasavadatta, the princess of Avanti form the 
theme of a dramatic legend. ‘“‘It was the most important 
entrepét for both goods and passengers coming to Kosala 
and Magadha from the south and west.''* 

Baranasi, situated at the confluence of tbe Ganges and 

CUTS the Gumti (Mbh. XIII. 30) was the capital 
s of Kasi which, at the time of Buddha, 
formed part of the kingdom of Kosala. It was a seat of 
Buddhist learning and philosophy, remains of which are 
scattered at Sarnath. But when Hiuen Tsang visited the 
city, * there were twenty Deva temples, the towers and halls 
of which are of sculptured stone and carved wood. The 
foliage of trees combines to shade (the sites), while the pure 
streams of water encircle them.'' Like Taxila it later 
attained the fame of a university town. Although at tbe 
time when the Jatakas were composed it was a centre of 
learning of some standing (I. 436, 447, 463; III. 537), 
students had to travel all the way to Taxila from Benares 
for the higher courses of sippas and vijjas. At that time it 
was a great centre of industries (J. 98) and a big and pros- 
perous city, 12 yojanas inextent (LI. 402)—pakaraparikkhepo 


5. Kosüuümbi. 


! Tn tbe Mánasára and the Mayamata tbia design of a village or town is called 


Karmuka. 
2 Rbys Davids : loc. ctt, 
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dvadasayojaniko hoti, idam assà autarabahiram pana tiyg- 
Janasatikarattham (T. 125). 
Ananda's list is far from exhaustive; and even in 
T. Weal: Buddha's time, in the Madhyadesa itself, 
the cradle of his faith, there were other 
cities which could claim rank with the aforesaid ones. 
Vesali, the capital of the Vajjis, a powerful confederation of 
republican tribes was situated in the Muzaffarpur district 
(Basarh) on the left bank of the Gandak (Ram. I. 4). It is 
said to be three yojanas north of the Ganges and five yojanas 
from Rajagaha (Com. on Sut. II. 1). The Jatakas aver that 
in Buddha's time it was a highly prosperous city (parama- 
sobhaggapattam) encompassed by a triple wall each a yojana 
distant from the next, having three gates with watch-tewers 
(I. 504). According to the Mahavagga, ''at that time 
(Buddba’s) Vesali was an opulent (iddha), prosperous 


(phita), populous (bahujana) town, crowded with people , 


(Aakinnamanussa), abundant with food (subhikkha). 
There were 7,707 storeyed buildings (pasada), 7,707 
pinnacled - buildings (kutagira), 7,707 pleasure grounds 
(arama), 7,707 lotus ponds (pokkharani) ' (VIII. 1). 
The prosperity was no doubt eclipsed by Pataliputra 
when Ajatasatru annexed the land of the Vajjis to Magadha 
and built the new city to hold them under subjection. 

In the same district of Muzaffarpur has been located 
the city of Mithilà (Janakpur), capital of 
Videha, said to have been seven yojanas in 
extent (circumference ? sattayojane mithilanagare, Jat. LII. 
365, IV. 315, VI. 246). It was undoubtedly a big and 
opulent city, for at its four gates there were four nigamas or 
wards called the East ‘Town (pácinayavamajjhaka), the 
South Town, the West Town and the North Town each in- 
habited by wealthy merchants (setthi, anusetthi, VI. 330 f). 
In the Mahaummagga Jataka it is said that a king dug 
three moats round it,—a water-moat, a mud-moat and 


5. Mithila, 
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a dry-moat.' 'The great Videhan king Janaka ruled in 
this city. 

According to a long versical narrative, Mithilà was 
spacious and splendid (visilam sabbatopabham), divided 
into well-measured blocks  (vibhattam bhagaso mitam) 
having many walls and gates (bahupakaratoranam), strong 


"towers and palaces (dalhamattilakotthakam), intersected by 


big roads (suvibhattam mahüpatham), | aid out with shops at 
regular intervals (suvibhattantarapanam), thick with traffic 
of caris and chariots (gavassarathapilitam) beautified with 
parks and gardens (aramavanamélinim) (Jat. VI. 46 ff). 
The account of the Mahfibbarata is closely similar. The 
city was ruled over by Janaka and ‘‘ adorned with the flags 
of various guilds.” It was ‘‘a beautiful town resounding 
with the noise of sacrifices and festivities,’ *' furnished with 


splendid gateways, abounding with palatial residences.” 


** Protected by walls on all sides, it had many splendid 
buildings to boast of. That delightful town was also filled 
with innumerable cars. Its streets and roads were many 
and well laid and many of them were lined with shops. 
And it was full of horses and cars and elephants and 
warriors. And the citizens were all in health and joy and 
they were always engaged in festivities '' (III. 206. 6-9.). 
Kapilavastu was the headquarters of the Sakyas 
another republican tribe, and the birth- 
place of Buddha. It comprised of several 
villages or wards, of which one was Lummini, where 
Buddha was born and which is identified with Rumnimindei 
where Aéoka's Pillar Edict records the commutation of bali 
and reduction of bhdga to 1/8 for the villagers. Kapilavastu 
is located in Gorakhpur district on the border of Nepal and 
the United Provinces from archoological discoveries and 


0. Kapilavastu. 


! The Arthaédstra enjoins three ditches round a city (IT. 3). The Devi-Purinps 
says that the number should he according to the requirements of the ground «72. 25 
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from the distances given from other known places, viz., 60 
yojanas from Ráüjagaha, 50 from Vesáli, 6 or 7 from 
Süvatthi, and so on. It had a central mote-hall (santagara) 
where deliberations and administrative business were 
carried on.’ 


Ujjeni or Ujjaini, the Ozene of the Periplus, was the 


40. Uijeni. capital of Avanti, one of the seven, 


sacred cities of the Hindus, ruled in the 
time of Buddha and Bimbisüra by Canda Pajjota, whose 
son Vidudhaba massacred the Sakyas at Kapilavastu for 
deceitfully giving a slave-girl in marriage to his father. 
Under the Maurya administration, this was a provincial 
headquarter. Ptolemy notes that it was the capital of 
Tiastenes (Chastana). The famous Vikramaditya having 
expelled the Scythians and established his power over the 
greater part of India made this city his capital. At the 


time of the Periplus, it was an important mart linking" 


the northern countries to the sea-port of Barygaza. 
Fa-hien refers to it as a flourishing university town. 
Taksaéila (Pali—Takkhasila), the reputed centre of 
a a ots Brabmanical learning flourished much 
| l earlier from the time of Buddha. Itis 
profusely referred to in the Pali canonical literature and 
men of eminence like Panini the grammarian, Jīvaka the 
physician and Cānakya the politician claimed this as their 
alma mater. The foundation of the city is ascribed by 
the Rámàayana to Bharata who is said to bave placed his 
son Taksa as king there (VII. 114, 201). Literally the 
word means ''hewn stone '" and Wilson thinks that the 
city might have been built of stone instead of brick or mud 
as were most other cities of India.  Presumably it grew to 
be the capital of Gandhara (Jat. I. 217). Its king Omphi 


! Por the legendary origio of Kapilavastu, see 8. Hardy : Manual, pp 133 M. 
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submitted to Alexander when he invaded it. Under the 
Mauryas it remained a viceregal centre, a large city and 
governed by good laws (Str. XV. i. 28). After them it was 
successively the capital of the Bactrian, Saka and Pahlava 
kings. Arrian describes the city as great and wealthy (V. 8) 
and as the most populous that lay between the Indus and 
the Hydaspes. Strabo tells the same thing and with Hiuen 
Tsang praises the fertility of its soil (XV.i.17, 28). The 
latter notices its springs and water courses which account 
for this fertility. Pliny calls it a famous city, and states 
that it was situated on a level where the hills sank down 
into plains. Near the middle of the Ist century A.D. 
Appollonius of Tyana and his companion Damis are reported 
to have wisited it and Philostratos the biographer described 
it as being about the size of Nineveh, walled like a Greek 
city and the residence of a sovereign. The city was 
‘t divided into narrow streets with great regularity '' 
reminding the travellers of Athens. There was also a 
garden, one stadium long with a tank in the midst filled with 
cool and refreshing streams. Outside the wall was a 
beautiful temple of porphyry, wherein was a shrine round 
which were hung pictures on copper tablets representing . 
the feats of Alexander and Poros (Priaulx’s Appollon., 
pp. 13 ff). 
The valley in ~ which the remains of Taxila lie, 
is a singularly pleasant one, well- 
M. — advan- watered by the Haro river and its 
tributaries, and protected by a girdle of 
hills; on the north and east by the snow-mountains of Hazra 
and the Murree ridge, on the south and west by the 
well-known Margalla spur and other lower eminences. 
“ This position on the great trade-route which used to 
connect Hindustan with Central and Western Asia, coupled 
with the strength of its natural defences, the fertility 
of the soil, and a constant supply of good water, 
92—1865D 
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readily accounts for the importance of the city, in 
early tîmes.” ' 

The remains of the city are distributed into three 
distinct sites within three and half miles 
of eaclrother, viz., Bhir mound, Sirkap 
and Sirsukh. This fact, characteristic of many other 
ancient towns reveals important socio-political developments. 
Firstly, there was the need of expansion of old towns and 
the convenient way was to start with a suburban townlet 
adjoining the borders than to expand by demolishing old 
parapets and dumping up the ditches. But the change 
was more often brought forth by military than by civic 
requirements. Many of the oldest cities were moving 
camps of kings; and the site from which a king ghifted 
became a deserted city. For a conqueror to use this as 
capital was against the rules of politics apparently because 
its ins and outs were known to enemy agents. Hence he 
had to found his own capital which was conveniently done 
at the neighbourhood of the old site. 

These ruins also afford a clear glimpse into the old city 
plan. ‘‘ The city of Sirkap shows several large blocks of 
dwellings, separated one from the other by narrow side 
streets. . . The unit of their design is the open quadrangle 
surrounded by chambers (catuhéalà) and this unit is repeated 
two, three or four times according to the amount of 
accommodation required by the occupants, the small rooms 
fronting on the streets being usually reserved for shops. 
The walls were constructed either of rough rouble or diaper 
masonry.' °? About its construction and material prosperity, 
the Ramayana writes that the twin cities of Taxila and 
Puskalavati were rich in treasures and embellished with 
gardens; characterised by intensive commerce, great 


Its ruins and plan. 


- 


! Marshall: Guide to Texils, pp. 1f, 
3 Ibid., pp- 70 E 
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concourse of people, shops, symmetrically arranged in rows " 


on both sides of the main thoroughfares; beautified with 
splendid shrines and massive trees; so that it took five years 
to build the cities (VII. 114). : 

Like Taxila, the city of Puskalavati or Puskaravati is 

claimed to have been founded by Bharata 
and placed under the rule of his son 
‘Puskala, ' It was the western capital of Gandhara. It is 
placed in ‘the district of Charsadda on the river now called 
Landai which Alexander crossed by constructing a bridge 
(Str. XV. i.97). He besieged and reduced the city and 
set up his protegé there (Arrian, Anab. IV. 22). It stood 
on important trade routes from Bactria to Barygaza (Peri. 
47) and to Pataliputra. The city is also noticed by Ptolemy 
(I. 44) and by Arrian as a very large and populous city 
(Indica, I.). 
*  Kampilla (Kampil in Parukksbad district), was the 
capital of the northern Pancálas on the 
northern bank of the Ganges (Jat. V. 98). 
In the Mahabharata however it appears on the bank of the 
Ganges but as the capital of south Pañcāla, which became 
the seat of king Drupada after he was defeated by Drona's 
pupils (I. 138. 73 f) while Abicchatra (in Rohilkhand) was 
capital of north Pañcāla. 

Dantapura is referred to as capital of Kalinga (Jat. II. 
367, IV, 230; Dn. II. 235; Mah. III. 361). It is the 
same as Pliny's Dandaguda, the town of 
the Calingoe. "Tradition ascribes the name 
to the tooth relic of Buddha preserved there. ‘This was 
obviously a later ascription after the name was already in 


12, Puskalivati. 


13. Kampilla. 


14. Dantapaura. 


1 "The historicity of these two eponymous heroes is doubtful. As Taxila may well 
have owed ita name to ita stone-built houses, so Puskalávati may bave been so named 
due to its attractive lotus-ponds. 
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vogue from some other origin.’ The name may have been 
derived from the elephant-tusk or ivory for which Kalinga 
was famous (Arth. I. 2). The city has been identified by 
Cunningham with Rajamahendri, and by others with Puri. 
It may more plausibly be placed at Dantan on the Kasai 
in Midnapore district. At the time of Khāravela the capital 
was removed farther south where the new city of Kalinga 
(Mukhalingam and adjacent ruins in the Ganjam district) 
was built and a settlement of 100 masons was created free 
from revenue, obviously for further beautification of the 
city (Hathigumpha In.) 

Mathura (a little south of modern Mathura) on the 
Jumna, the capital of the Sürasenas was the reputed birth- 
place of Krsna and the scene of his jfivenile 
adventures. In Buddha's time it is barely 
mentioned while in the Milinda it is reported to be one of 
the famous places in India (331). Hence '' the time of its* 
greatest growth must have been between these dates.''* 
Pliny knows the city. Arrian knows it as a great city and 
Ptolemy as ' the city of the gods.' "This is a cogent obser- 
vation for under the Kusifnas it became the seat of Jaina 
religion and learning and dotted with numerous sculptures 
and votive inscriptions. The Uttarakanda of the Ramiyana 
records that Satrughna founded it after slaying Lavana, 
that it stood on the Jamuna the shape of a half-moon, ? that 
its land was fertile and productive, that its shops teemed 
with merchandise, that its buildings were reconstructed and 
parks and squares laid out and that it flourished with brisk 
business _ transactions carried out by merchants from 


15. Matbura. 


! (Cf, how under the influence of Buddhist legends Takeadili (hewn rock) became 
Taksséirs (severed head) and Adicchbatra (Adi's parasol) became Abicchatra (parasol of 
»nake's hood). 

2 Rhys Davids : Buddhist India. 

3 Cf. Ayodhyà and tbe Karmuka design. Ardhacandra is not crescent. 
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fifferent countries (83. 9 ff) ' The Harivamsa confirms the 
same report stating that it was like a half-moon along the 
Jamuna, that it was rich in gardens and groves (udyanavana- 
sampanna) and decorated with ramparts and turrets 
(chayattalaka keyürah) (Visnuparva, ch. 54). “‘It was 
sufficiently famous for the other Madhura in Tinnevelly first 
mentioned in the Mahivamso to be named after it.” * 
Dwaraka or Dvirivati said ;n the Mabābbārata to have 
been founded by Srikrsna by renovation of the old sea-coast 
city of Kusasthali is perhaps of later 
growth like Mathura. Yule and Lassen 
have identified this with the Baraca of the Periplus and 
Barake of Ptolemy (I. 94) on the tip of the Kathiawad 
Peninsula the gulf whereof was very difficult for navigation 
(40). The Harivamsa describes the construction of the city 
in great details. When Srikrsna communicated his plan to 
the chief architect Viswakarma, he suggested a further exten- 
sion for the accommodation of the citizens. Srikrsna 
proceeded withhis own and realised his 
error after afew years. A new scheme 
was initiated and the municipal area extended to 12 
yojanas x 8 yojanas. Old walls were dismantled and old 
ditches dumped. ‘The surrounding area was cleared and 
prepared for the extension. Srikrsma gave instructions that 
building plots were to be properly spaced, triangular and 
quadrangular ‘islands’ were to be created on the crossways 
and other suitable spots ; the main thoroughfares were to be 
measured up, the orientation of buildings ascertained. Thus 
ordered, the Yadavas selected the site, measured up the 
boundary lines, divided the plots and on an auspicious day 
made offerings to the presiding deities of the vástu. Then 


16. Dwüraká. 


Ite plan. 


1 The Jainaa thus appear as à mercantile community even in the early Christian 


centuries. 
! Rbys Davide; Buddhist India, 
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Krspa reiterated his instructions and laid special stress oif 
the establishment of temples. The orders were carried out 


and special sites reserved for trees. The original city bad its 


traffic mainly through lanes and bye-lanes (rathyà-koti- 
sabasrüdhyá). In the enlarged city there were eight main 
roads—four latitudinal, four longitudinal—surrounded by a 
boulevard. Sixteen public squares were erected at the 
sixteen  cross-sections. ' The city was bedecked with 
reservoirs of pure water troughs and sheds for drinking water, 
parks, orchards and gardens.  Fortifications were built and 
ditches excavated around it which looked as wide and deep as 
the river Ganges. Defensive weapons and missiles were 
stored in large number (Visnuparva, chs. 58, 98). 

The veracity of these minute details may be doubted with- 
regard to the city of Dwārakā, but by no means with regard 
to the general principles of town-planning. The building 
of the Kuru township of Kammäāsadamma as described in 
the Jātaka story and already quoted, reflects the same 
principles in their original and nebulous form. The fiipa- 
éüstras develop the same principles into a civic science and 
the builders of an age of progressive urbanisation gave effect 
to them with ingenious additions to meet the military, 
economic, religious, sanitary and aesthetic requirements of 
the times. Such radical reconstructions as described in the 
Harivamsa and in the theoretical works also presuppose a 

large control on private owners, more 

Control of Municipal 
suthoritice 

trust can boast of. No private interest 

was allowed to stand on the way against what was conceived 

as a public necessity. * 
1 Thus Dwàr&veti bed six longitudinal streete including the boulevard while 
Caleutia can boast of st most five ;—riz., Circular Road, College-Wellesley Strect, 
à | Road, Strand Road. 
3 The Sukranfti says that private ownership should not be allowed in towns. 


Picts of ground were aliotted to persons during their life-time only for laying out gardens 
end erecting bouses thereon. Ch. II, Il. 421-24. 
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As Dwüraká was built by the divine architect Viéwa- 
karma under the orders of king Srikrsna, 
so the city of Indraprasthba was constructed 
by the demon Maya at the requisition of king Yudhisthira. 
At the site cleared by the conflagration of the Khindava 
forest, on the banks of the Jamuni arose the stately city 
defended with sea-like ditches and sky-scraping parapets 
and adorned with gates, towers and palatial buildings. There 
was a fine lay-out of large thoroughfares. There were 
magnificent houses, pleasant retreats, fine museums, artifi- 
cial hills, numerous tanks brimming with water, beautiful 
lakes fragrant with lilies and lotuses, and lovely with varie- 
ties of birds, many charming parks and gardens with tanks 
at the centres and numberless fine ponds (Mbh. I. 217). 
Ptolemy notices tbis city as Indabara (I. 49). ; 
Sàgala or Sükala identified by Fleet with modern Sialkot 
in the Lahore division is said to have 
been the capital of Madra (Jàt. IV. 230). 
It was ruled over by the Madra king Salya, the brother of 
Pandu’s wife who participated in the Bharata war (Mbh. LI. 
39). It was also ruled over by king Adwapati, father of 
Savitri (Matsya Purina, ch. 206). Cunningham says that 
it was Alexander's Sangala which is known to have offered 
him a stout resistance, although the position disagrees with 
that assigned by Alexander's historians.’ It was the 
capital of the Greek king Demetrius after his expedition 
from Bactria and of his successors down to Dionysius. 
It is referred to as Euthydemia by Ptolemy (I. 46). It 
undoubtedly rose to the acme of its glory under king 
Menander. The Milindapaiho opens with a full-throated 
description of the Yona city which is quoted at the begin- 
ning of this Book and which substantially recalls the 


IR. SaAgala. 


t Arrian and Curtius bave noted that this was to the east of the Ravi whereas 
Sakala according to the Karpsparva was to ite west, 
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picture of Dwaraka and elaborates upon those of Vesali, 
Indraprastha and other cities. 

With the city of Pataliputra we pass the quicksands of 
legends and folklore and tread on firmer 
historical ground. The stages of its 
evolution are not shrouded in the midst of Epic and Puranic 
traditions. In the earlier Pali literature, supposed to be 
contemporary of Buddha, it is referred to as Pataligama. 
But it had great strategic and commercial value, situated as it 
was on the confluence of the Ganges and the Son (Erannoboas 
or Hiranyavaha) one of its largest tributaries. It was near 
to the land of the Vajjis whose capital Vesali was conquered 
by Ajatasattu. Hence the Magadhan king deputed his 
astute ministers Sunidha and Vassakira to convert it into a 
fort in order to hold the Vajjis in check (Mv. VI. 28; 
Játakas). His successor Udayin removed from Rajagaha to 
this new city. Thenceforth Pataliputra remained the holder 
of imperial tradition under the successive dynasties of 
Saiéunüga, Nanda, Maurya, Sunga, Kanha, Andhra and the 
Gupta. After the Guptas Kanauj competed with it and 
finally it was completely overshadowed by the  parvenu. 
When Fa-hien visited it, it was still like '' the work of 
genii beyond the power of human skill." But in Hiuen 
Tsang's time all that remained of the splendid metropolis 
were heaps of debris and an insignificant village consisting 
of about 200 or 300 miserable houses. "The city thus, after 
a shining career of roughly 900 years sank within a century 
to the oblivion from which it arose in the brief space of a 
few decades. 

According to Megasthenes, Palibothra was the greatest 
city in India, the shape of à parallelogram, 80 stadia along 
the river and 15 stadia in breadth, encompassed with a 
wooden wall (the remains of which have been unearthed 
and preserved), pierced with loop-holes for the discharge of 
arrows, erowned with 570 towers and 64 gates, which was 


19. Piütaliputra, 
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surrounded by a ditch 600 feet wide and 45 feet deep for 
defence and for receiving the sewage of the city. The 
royal palace situated in the centre, surpassed the splendour 
of Susa and Ecbatana (Str. XV. i. 35 f, Arrian, 10). Obvi- 
ously it attracted from all northern India its overland and 
river-borne trade. It is recorded from the mouth of 
Buddha that as far as Aryan people resort, as far as 
merchants travel, Pataliputra will be the premier city, a 
centre for the interchange of all kinds of wares (yàvatà 
Ananda, àryam àyatanam yāvatā vanippatho idam aggana- 
garam bhavissati  Pátaliputtam putabhedanam, Dn. XVI. 
i. 23). The ' prophecy ' was evidently interpolated in a day 
when Pataliputra was no longer a fishing village but the 
unrivalled metropolis of Magadha. 

Tosali has been decisively located with the finding of the 
name in the Agoka inscriptions on the 
Dhauli rock. Vestiges of a larger city 
have been discovered not far from the site of the monument 
and it is almost certain now that this was Asoka's capital in 
the province of Orissa. It probably continued to be so till 
the time of Ptolemy who called it a metropolis but wrongly 
placed it to the east of the Ganges thus misleading Lassen 
to locate it somewhere in the province of Dhakka. The 
city stood on the margin of a pool called Kosala-Ganga and 
probably hence the compound Tosala-Kosalakas in the 
Brahmanda-Purana (ch. 51) as suggested by Wilford. 

Kalhana the chronicler of Kashmir says that the city of 
Srinagari in Kashmir was built by Asoka 
which was most important on account ol 
the 96 lacs.of houses resplendent with wealth (Raj. I. 104). 
Cunningham identifies this with the present village of 
Pandrestban (Puranàadhisthana or old capital) on the right 
bank of the Vitasti some 3 miles above modern Srinagar.’ 


20. "Tosali. 


21. Srinagar’. 


i For discussion on Cunningham's views scc Stein's note on Kaj. I. 104, translation 
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Kanyakubja or Kanauj was a leading city in Paficala 
during the period of early Buddhism. 


22. Kanyakubja. “Sh A : 
= According to Rhys Davids it was the 


capital of the second or southern Pafcala.’ Its remains 


have been traced 65 miles WNW. from Lucknow. It is 
referred to by Ptolemy as Kanogiza on the course of the 
Ganges (2.22) and as Kanagora in Prasiake (I. 53). It 
is mentioned in Patanjali, the Mahabharata and the 
Ramayana, the last recounting the  Puràánie story that 
Vayu transformed here the 99 daughters (kanya) of its 
king Kuganabha into hunchbacks (kubjas) for scorning 
bim. 

Nalanda, of which the relics have been discovered in 
the village of Bargaon, 7 miles to the 
north-west of Rajgir, is referred to in the 
Majjhima as a stronghold of the Jainas or Niganthas, a rich 


23, Nalanda, 


and populous city (iddha, phitaé, bahujana, akinnamanussà). * 


From the ruins it appears to have been surrounded with 
noble tanks on all sides. But situated as it was close to the 
city of Rajagrba—it is actually described as a suburb of 
Rajagrba (Kalpasutra, p. 122), it apparently did not flourish 
until about the beginning of the Christian era.^ It is not 
known from when dates its rise as the foremost university 
town in the East taking the mantle from Taxila as we find 
in the records of Hiuen Tsang and I-tsing. 

Patala, says. Arrian, was situated at the head of the 
Delta where the two great arms of the 
Indus dispart. This indication would 
have sufficed for its identification but for the fact that the 
river very often changed its course shifting its point of 
bifurcation. Arrian says that Patala was the greatest city 


24. Patole. 


1 Buddbist India. 
2 Balüáditya who lived at the end of the first century AD. is reported to 
have built the great temple at  Náülandü. —Ha'endralala Mitra: Buddba Gays, 


P. 247. 
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in, the parts of the country about the mouth of the Indus. 
It figures conspicuously in the history of the Macedonian 
invasion. In its spacious docks Alexander found suitable 
accommodation for his fleet which had descended the Indus. 
Seeing its fine commercial and strategical situation he 
strengthened it with a citadel, and made it a military 
centre for controlling the warlike tribes in its neighbour- 
"hood. In Sanskrit Patala means ‘the trumpet flower’ 
and Cunningham thinks that the Delta may have 
derived its name from its resemblance to the shape of 
a flower. , 

As opposed to these opulent cities were sorry little 
» suburb towns beset with jungle (khuddaka- 

The small! cities. us 
nagaraka, sakbanagaraka, ujjamgala- 
nagaraka) like IKusinara the city of the Mallas unfit 
as a place where the holy Buddha could attain 
nirvana, Similar were the Malla townships of Pava 
“and Anupiya, Kitagiri of Kasi, Koli, Sajjanela and Halidda- 
vasana of the  Koliyas, Apana of Anga, Hamsavati 
near the Sakya and ‘Thullakotthika near the Kuru 
country. 
Apart from these inland cities there were sea-ports or 
pattanas whose main importance was 
. commercial and which served as gates to 
- India's seaborne trade: Although the major part of India's 
foreign trade was diverted to the extensive seaboard of the 
south, the coasts oí Bengal, Orissa, Kathiawad and Sind 
had their ports which exchanged cargo with all countries 
from Rome to Java and Cambodia. One of the earliest of 
these was Roruka later known as Roruva, 
the capital of Sovira (Jat. III]. 470; 
Dn. H. 235; Div. p. 544). It is not exactly located but 
must have been somewhere on the eastern coast of the Gull 
of Cutch. It has been identified by some with Ophir or 
Sophir where Solomon's vessels had traded. Caravans 


BRen-ports. 


25. Rorvka. 
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arrived here from, all parts of India including Magadha. 
96. Bharokaccha, Bhārukaccha or Bhrgukaccha or Barygaza 
of the Greeks was on the site of modern 
Broach the sea-port of the kingdom of Bharu (Jat. IV. 137) 
which may have flourished after the waning of Roruka 
out of importance (Div. pp. 544 ff). Sirparaka was the 
97. Sürpürsks. capital of Aparanta or Northern Konkan.’ 
| It bas been satisfactorily identified with 
the Ophir to which Solomon sent his ships hired from the 
Tyrians. Supara had such a coastal situation that western 
traders crossing the ocean under tbe monsoon would 
naturally direct their course thither. The name Supara is 
almost identical with that of Ophir when it takes an initial 
‘S’ becoming Sophara as in the Septuagint and, Sofir 
which is the Coptic name for India.“ Bharukaccha and 
Supparaka were the great ports of the Andhras and Sata- 
vabanas and contributed to their phenomenal wealth. The 
Periplus refers to another sea-port on the western coast, viz., 
Barbaricum (Barberei—Ptolemy, 1. 60), 
the port of the Scythian metropolis of 
Patala and Minnagara (38) or, according to Sanskrit, of 
Barbara country. It also relers to the great eastern empo- 
rium of Tamralipta (modern Tamluk) 
situated at the mouth of the Ganges. It 
is also mentioned by Ptolemy (‘Tamalités, 1. 73) and in the 
Mahabharata and the Purinas. From this port Vijaya is 
said to have sailed for and conquered Ceylon.” 


28. Barbaricum. 


29. "Tàmralpta. 


< 
So far for the Indian cities known over the globe for 
their phenomenal wealth and luxury all of which have 


! R. G. Bhandarkar : History of the Deccan, IIT, p. t. 

2 Many Biblical antborities locate Opbir on the Arabian coast of the Persian 
Gulf, the Indian names for tbe producte showing only that the place was a trading 
centre with India. 

3 For the trade of these countries, see infra, Bk. III, Ch. V. 
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sunk down to non-entity and some to oblivion with amazing 
ra pidity leaving behind nothing but the name and dilapi- 
dated bricks to recall their glory. The list is far from 
comprehensive for our space and period. It is impossible 
to disentangle the identity and origin of the innumerable 
cities from their mythic cobwebs. But the foregoing 
account may help to give a general picture 
of cities of which there is a marked 
uniformity over the differences of time and 
place, and of the various conditions of their development, 
viz., military, demographic, industrial and commercial. 
The city architecture also brings forth the social life of 
town dwellers. The richer people, the military and 
mercantile magnates resorted to cities in large numbers and 
at their behests the artists poured their skill on public 
buildings to give expression to the happy life, the traditions 
and ideals of their masters. They decorated the temples, 
stupas and caves with relief sculptures presenting pictorially 
the soul-stirring episodes from the career of Rama, Buddha, 

Hanumat, Krsna, Siva, Visnu and other 
ad rams influence divine or sacred lives. The epics, legends 

and folklores of the land were an inexhaus- 
tible store of material for these artistic, religious and 
martial expressions. These impulses combined with the 
national ideal which, blazoned forth from the public 
buildings inculcated humanising and enuobling sentiments, 
The mute walls and colonnades of these buildings were 
thus great educative agents disseminating national culture. 
Besides being the nurseries of corporate ideals and military 
and artistic endeavours Indian cities were great schools of 
nationalism in its most liberal and comprehensive sense. 
It was this characteristic which gave a peculiar stamp to 
Indian civic life and gave Indian cities its distinctive mark 
of individuality which evoked the wonder and admiration of 
their visitors. 


Social significance 
of town-planoirg. 





CHAPTER II 
THe MUNICIPAL CORPORATION 


The village and the town. No sharp cleavage. Distinction, — Simplicity and 
uniformity r4. complexity and diversity. p 
Extension of co-operstion. Charitable and religious wtivities. Aldermen. 


Municipal admioistration,—bureaucratic and democratic control. Municipal func- 
tions. 


The corporate person. Public places and civic amenities. 


As explained in the previous chapter, the town was an 
automatic, organic growth from the 
— ' product from Village. This is proved not only by the 
: plan of the city or village given in the 
&ilpasástras and the external features like gates, walls and 
publie works in the description of both; methods of local 
government, publie institutions and popular customs as 
seen in the pura or nigama are mostly logical developments 
from those in the gaàma. 
There was no complete cleavage between the town and 
Edel ETR countryside. But the antiquity of the 
Sanskrit words * paura ° and *'jànapada ` 
show tbat a distinction had appeared early. In the Jatakas 
janapadā and megamá are often compounded (III. 513, 
. IV. 962, 449 ; V. 221, VI. 15; Mil. 121). To tbe towns- 
folk the village churl, the man from the dehāt was a different 
social category although relations were not always bad. 
We come across matrimonial transactions between the two 
parties sometimes successfully performed (Rājagahasețțhi 
attano puttassa janapadasetthino dhitaram ānesi, IV. 37) 
and on otber occasions broken down when the parties 
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(hagaravasino, janapadavasino) fell to abusing each other 
(I. 257). "Trade transactions were also there :—Sivatthi- 
nagaravüsi kir'eko kutumbiko ekena jinapadakutumbikena 
saddhim voharam akasi (II. 203). 

The essential difference was in the economic structure 
of towns and villages. The villages were - 
the productive units of tbe country given 
to tillage and small handicrafts. The towns were centres 
for distribution and exchange, of big business and industrial 
combines where, besides its own wealth, the wealth of the 
country accumulated and attracted in its turn learning and 
culture as well as luxuries and parasite professions like 
stage-acting, dancing, singing, buffoonery, gambling, tavern- 
keeping and prostitution. The more sophisticated, luxurious 
and heterogeneous habits of the town are therefore apparent. 
This is clearly brought forth in the Arthasastra cbapter on 
Janapadanivesah or foundation of villages. No guilds other 
than local co-operative guilds are allowed entrance into them. 
Nor are there to be public halls (salah) for disport and 
pleasure. Actors, dancers, singers, music-players, buffoons 
(vàgjivanas) and bards (kusilava) are not allowed to enter 
for profit and disturb the work of villagers who being help- 
less are always bent upon their field (nira$rayatvat grama- 
nim ksetrabhiratatvat, I. 1). The jealous attempt to guard 
agriculture against the corrupting diversions of the town 
shows clearly that there was a deep-seated difference and loss 
of contact in town life and country life, thanks to which 
Megasthenes observed that “‘ husbandmen themselves with 
their wives and children live in the country and entirely 
avoid going into town '' (Diod. II. 40). 

But the transition was gradual; and not al! the whole- 
some features of the gàma were lost in the process. The 
best part of it was the translation of the rural associate 
life to a civic eonsciousness and to the idea of a municipal 
corporation with all its legal consequences. 


Economic disparity. 
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In its corporate life and co-operative activities the niganta 

l is a replica of the gāma described above.’ 

cari graise ede haga Only we find the spirit of co-operation 
extended from the village whole to tbe 

streets and wards of the municipality. *“That the street 
is a kind of club, the very architecture, with its verandas 
and stone-couches bear witness to.''^ This co-operative 
effort was the mainspring of philanthropic and religious 
activity. Street corporations (vithisabhagena), municipal 
wards and sometimes all citizens collectively at Savatthi 
and at Rajagaha (ganabandhanena bahu ekato butva, 
sakalanagaravasino chandakam samharitvü) were active in 
the entertainment of Buddha and the Brethren (Jat. I. 422, 
II. 45, 196, 286). *''On this occasion all the inhabitants 
had made such a collection of all necessaries ; but counsels 
were divided, some demanded that this be given to the 
heretics, some speaking for those who followed the * 
Buddha........ then it was proposed to divide on the question 
and accordingly they divided; those who were for the 
Buddha were in the majority." We have noticed the gothi 
of the Sanchi and Bhattiprolu inscriptions meaning thereby 
a committee of trustees in charge of a temple* or of chari- 
table institutions. ‘‘At Benares free 

education and board were-voted by the 

town to penniless lads (Jat. I. 239, 451). We find a 
market town where a great deal of rice was distributed by 
ticket and special meals were given (eko nigamagamo tattha 
bahüni salakabhatta pakkhika-bhattani atthi, Jat. II. 2909). 
Service of humanity was placed in the fore-front of the 


Benevolent works. 


! Book I, Ch. IV. 

2 Bister Nivedita : Ciric and National Ideals. 

3 The whole procedure is described in detail in its application to the Samgha 
in Cv. TV. 9. 10. 14. 

4 The communal tradition of public worship of gods expenses being met by 
local subscriptions survive to-day. Of course the boly ground of the temple was not 
open to the pariah, . 


9 
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municipal programme. Charitable dispensaries and hospitals 
meant for the poor and the helpless are observed and 
described in detail by-Fa-hien in several cities of the eastern 
countries. | 
This and other aspects of corporate activity and the 
Susie. Uis growth of the corporation as a legal body 
minbireMew of publio Are hinted at in a Jataka verse and lucidly 
explained in the commentary. Although 
this comes with reference to the pūga a corporate body 
which cannot be strictly identified with a town corporation, 
it can be taken as fairly indicative of the functions of the 
latter since the pūga was not exactly a craft-guild and 
represents a synthesis of larger interests as happen to exist 
side by side in towns.' They appear in hell in a fiery pit 
who raise a loan on behalf of the corporation and under false 
pretences misappropriate the money. 


Ye keci pügáyatanassa betu 
sakkhim karitvà inam japayanti, IV. 108 


Commentary :—Okāse sati dànam và dassima pujam va 
pavattessima viháram và karissima samkaddhitva thapitassa 
pügasantakassa dhanassa hetu, Japayantiti tam dbanam 
yathürucim khàáditva gana-jetthakanam lancam datvà asu- 
katthane ettakam vayakaranam gatam asukatthine ambehi 
ettakam dinnan ti kutasakkhim datvà tam inam jápayanti 
vinüsenti. 

Thus the pūga can raise money for charity, for public 
worship or to raise a monastery. The aldermen who were 
in charge of these funds had to give accounts of expenditure 
under different heads. If these people were purchased by 
bribe and public money misappropriated under false preten- 
ces perdition was in store for the offender. The lawgivers 
were aware of this abuse. ** Whatever loan,'' says 


1 See infra, p. 232. 
24—1365B — 
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Katyàyana, ''raised for public purposes is consumed oy 
employed for one’s self shouid be restored by him."' 

Ganamuddisya yat kincit krtyarnam bhaksitam bhavet 

atmarthani viniyuktam và deyam taireva tad bhavet 

(Cf. Vis. V. 167 ; Ya). II. 187). 
About the aldermen or members of a town corporation 
(negama) the Bhattiprola Inscription (No. 5) erumerates 
twenty-one even giving their names,’ 

They obviously have their counterpart in the grama- 
vrddhas of the Arthasüstra, But the Dbhattiprolu Inscrip- 
tion certainly points to a fuller municipal life in the town 
than in the village. And this is corroborated with additional 

data by Megasthenes’ account about 
mean ta — Pütaliputra. ‘* Those who have charge of 
the city are divided into six bodies of five 
each." The first looks after everything relating to indus- 
trial arts, the second to care of foreigners, the third to 
regisiration of births and deaths, the fourth to control of 
trade, the fifth to sale and auction and the sixth to collection 
of tithe. Collectively they attend to matters of “‘ general 
interest, as the keeping of public buildings in proper repair, 
the regulation of prices, the care of markets, harbours and 
temples” (Str. XV. i. 51). The picture of course appears to 
be one of complete official control and not of a seif-govern- 
ing body. But the executive machinery with departmental 
divisions and standing committees in charge of each and 
with its collective functions was presumably evolved 
from pre-imperial days and was a general characteristic of 
big metropolitan cities described in the preceding chapter. 
It may also be presumed that whenever the imperial 
ee cues ^ ad „control was withdrawn, the same machi- 
democratic control. nery was continued under democratic 
direction. "The later Smrtis lay down high qualification, 


! B.J- M. 26. 
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viz., good lineage, knowledge of the Vedas, self-control, 
administrative acumen, purity of body and mind and 
freedom from avarice for the executive officers of the 
assembly who are called — samühahitavadinah and 
küryacintakah (Vr. XVII. 9; Yaj. II. 191). The power of 
appointing and of punishing them was exercised by the 
municipal body (Vr. XVII. 17-20). When not under the 
direct authority of a strong king, the autonomous or semi- 
independent municipality developed a police and military 
force of its own to defend against attacks eitber from within 
or from without, i.e., from robbers and rogues who must be 
repelled by all (Vr. XVII. 5f; cf. Nar. III. 4, X. 5). 
Sometimes they became powerful enough to take the offen- 
sive, make marauding expeditions and harass kings (Vr. 
XIV. 31f.; Arth. V. 3). 

Archeological evidence affords a glimpse into the other 
functions of the municipal body. At 
Nasik, under Scythian rule, the terms of 
a royal endowment or of a private endowment with invest- 
ment in a guild bank were publicly announced (sravita) in 
the town-hall (nigamasabha) and then duly registered 
(nibaddha) (Nasik Cave In. 12. v; 15. viii). The corpora- 
tions had their seals and sometimes issued coins in their 
name. Marshall discovered a seal-die of terra cotta at Bhita 
near Ailababad with the legend. ‘ Sabijitiye nigamasa ' 
assigned to the 3rd or 4th century B.C, on palaeograpbic 
grounds at the foundation of a house which he thinks to 
have been the office of the nigama.' Four sealings bearing 
the legend * nigama ' or * nigamasa ' in Kusána characters 
have also been found there and a fifth with the legend 
nigamasya ` in northern Gupta characters. Similar seals 
have been discovered at Basarh (Vaisali) belonging to the 
time of Gupta emperors. [our coins have been discovered 


Municipal functiona. 


! Annual Report of Archmological Survey, 1911-12, p. 47. 
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‘at Taxila bearing tbe legend * negamá ' in the reverse and% 


certain name in the obverse, presumably of their royal or 
popular heads. The characters are Brübmi and Brāhmiī- 
Kharostbi pointing to not later than the 3rd century B.C.' 
It may be noted here that tbe Visuddbimagga says that 
some naigamas and gümas could issue money (XIV).* 

The Basarh seals throw more light on municipal develop- 
ment in a later age. Members and leading functionaries 
of the body (prathamakulika) are referred to. The towns 
were ruled over by powerful economic interests like sresthi, 
sürthacáha and kulika who appear with their names in the 
seals. . They appear with ruling powers over the cigaya 
in tbe Damodarpur Copper Plate inscriptions. With their 
growing economic importance, craft-guilds and trade-guilds 
settled in the nigamas under the Gupta Empire took control 
of town administration.” 

Thus in its constitution and function tbe municipality * 
appears with a complexion strikingly modern, As noted 
in the previous chapter, the radical reconstructions which 
towns had often to undergo presuppose a rigid municipal 





‘authority on property-owners to which the Improvement 


Trusts of the present day are hardly a parallel. The Sukra- 
niti even denies private ownership in towns providing only 
for allotment of plots during one's life. The books of 


* Coonipgbam : Coin: of Ancient Indis, p. 69 and PI. ITI. 

! D RH. Bbandarker : Cormichst! lectures, 1915, p. 176. 

" Many scholars andersiand sigema of these seals and ceips to be guilds and 
net corporations. D. R. Bbaoderkar feds no authority for this (op. cit.. pp. 170 ff.) 
R. C. Majusidar mekes » compromise and concludes: ''Tbere were powerful guild- 

| with ruling suthroity ib various cities of Igdia during the Gupta period." 
Corperste Life, p. 45. o far as the gdua of the Vieuddbimegge is concerned, we 
shell sec that in so industrial village, the guild amd the corporation were the saine 
body. The same idebtity shoold cecur in many nigemas which very often were only 








an erolution from the game several organised industries instead of one; 
anda or composite guild s federation of several organised industries is 
bardiy diy different from a mgema- or more aod later instances of mercantile interests 





being the civic authority, see E. L I. 20; XIV. HM. 
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Nürada, Brhaspati and Yājñavalkya recognise the legal idea 
of corporate person with powers of stand-^ 
ing in a law-court, owning property, 
contracting loan, etc. In public works and civic amenities, 
, | ancient towns even compare favourably 
ee amar "5 with modern towns. Among public places, 
N the Sáüntiparva enumerates a market, a 
field for athletics, a ball of the nobility, a pleasure garden, a 
garden, the assembly of officials and the council (69). 
To these may be added the public rest-house with the 
attached tank. There was the town-hall—the sabhā or 
nagaramandira or the more primitive council tree at the 
erossroad. Parks and gardens were sometimes laid out 
on thé banks of pure water reservoirs in which aquatic 
plants were reared to enbance the charm. These were 
fitted with shades, baths, bowers, cradles and pedestals. 
* There were public wells and water-sheds (prapà) at the junc- 
tion of roads. There were triangles and squares on the 
cross-section of roads. Every ward or municipal division 
was endowed with these civic amenities to relieve congestion 
cand ensure air and light. The numerous city descriptions 
in Indian literature revel in glorifying these in detail. 
The very climatic conditions of the tropical country fostered 
outdoor life and civic spirit under clear air and cloudless 
skies. 


^ Corporate person, 








CHAPTER III 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS: SPECIALISATION OF ARTS 

AND CRAFTS 
India an industriel country. Industries in towns and villages. 
Mining and minerals. Mineralogy. Metal-workers, The 

The Goldsmith, his art. Fees for metal-workera. 


Animals and animal produce. Industries from animal produce. 
Fisheries. 


Dionysius. 
Blacksmith, bis art. 


Ivory work. 


Perfumery; sandal. Textile industries. Textile luxuries. Toilets and other 
luxuries. Miscellaneous crafts, Specialisation and division of labour. 


House-building—the carpenter, his craft; the architect; the stone-cufter; the 
painter, 


The washerinsn and dyer. Other industries. Adaptability of Indian craftsmen. 
The Municipal market, State and municipal control. 


Mechanisation of industries. Mechanical devices and power. 


The long-standing notion that India has all along been 
sacan etut;s primarily an agricultural country was 
dispelled many years ago by the scholarly 
thesis of R. C. Dutt. It is now well-known that India was 
the home of arts and crafts, that her specialised industries 
found an appreciative market throughout the known ranges 
of the globe, that she was rich in raw materials for industrial 
production and that many of her finished goods would 
compare favourably with ber modern compeers in aesthetic 
value. 

The towns no doubt favoured the concentration and 
perfection of the industrial arts. But 

_ industries: urban these had an almost equally important rôle 
| to play in rural and in national economy. 
Literally every house was a centre of some small industry. 
And side by side with the agriculturist innumerable in- 
dustrial professions cropped up in tbe countryside to cater 
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to the needs of the people and add to the total productive 
wealth of the nation. 

Dionysius, the poet of '* The Description of the Whole 
World,'' supposed to belong to the 3rd century A.D., gives a 
brief and beautiful glimpse into Indian industries from long- 
range perspective. ‘‘ They (the Indians on the other side 
of the Indus) are variously occupied—some by mining seek 

-for the matrix of gold, digging the soil with well-curved 
pickaxes ; others ply the loom to weave textures of linen; 
others saw the tusks of elephants and varnish them to, the 
brightness of silver ; and others along the courses of moun- 
tain torrents search for precious stones—the green beryl, or 
the sparkling diamond, or the pale green translucent Jasper, 
or the yellow stone or the pure topaz, or the sweet amethyst 
which with a milder glow imitate the hue of purple. '' 


India had abundant mineral resources and her people 
knew full well to exploit the mines. In 
the words of Diodorus, she ‘‘ bas also 
under ground numerous veins of all sorts of metals, for it 
contains much gold and silver, copper and iron in no small 
quantity, and even tin and other metals which are employed 
in making articles of use and ornament, as well as the 
implements and accoutrements of war °° (II. 36). Strabo, 
although he dismisses as a fable the story told by Timagenes 
that showers fall of drops of copper which are swept 
together, cites the more credible statement of Megasthenes 
*Caince the same is the case in Iberia, that rivers carry 
down gold dust, and that a part of this is paid by way of 
tribute to the king ° (XV. i. 57). Similarly on the testi- 
mony of Gorgos, the miner, he believes in the existence 
of gold and silver mines in mountains but is misled to 
state that ** the Indians being unacquainted with mining 
and the smelting of ores' do not know their own wealth, 


Mining ond metals. 


| "This is distinctly referred to as early as in the Rgz-Veda, V. 9. 5; VI, 3. 4. 
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and therefore traffic with greater simplicity °” (30). Ina 
Jitaka verse, a list of minerals includes iron (ayo), copper 
(loham), tin (tipu), lead (sisam), silver (rajatam) and gold 
(jatarüpan) (cf. Dn. XXIII. 29). The Arthasastra list of 
metals gives iron (kālāyasa), copper.(tamra), ? (vrtta), 
bronze (kamsya), lead (sisa), tin (trapu), mercury (vai- 
krntaka) and brass (araküta). The Jataka stories also 
testify that these mines, mostly under state monopoly, were” 
worked by convict labour (cf. Arth. IV. 8). 

The Arthagastra, in the chapter on Akarakarmantapravar- 
tanam, evinces a great development in 
the science of mineralogy (sulbadhatu- 
gastra). Mines were discovered and exploited in plains and 
in mountain slopes. Large varieties of alloys, precesses 
for extracting metals from ores, the chemical test of 
metallic substances on acid and alkaline matter are all 
treated in detail. That these were the acquisition of an, 
earlier age from that of the author of the Arthasastra is 
evident from the simile in the Jàtaka verse—‘‘ like verdi- 
gris removed by acid,''—ambilena paharitva tambamalam 
(III. 344); ambiladhotam  viya tambamalam (V. 95)? 
Drawing a more elaborate analogy, Buddha explains : 
“When master Kassapa, that ball of iron, with its lambent 
and gaseous concomitants, is borning and glowing with 
heat, then it is lighter, softer, more plastic, but when, 
without those lambent and gaseous concomitants, it is cool 
and quenched, it 1s then heavier, more rigid, less plastic -- 
(Dn. XXIII. 17). 

After the knowledge of metals and of their properties 

was acquired, the smith’s trade was 

— divided and specialised on the basis of 
different ibetalsc In a Milinda list of crafts In a town we 


Mineralogy. 


i Cj. Buddhagboss's note on 5 khura-sipatikam,’ fic., powder prepared with 
sipátika gum to prevent razors from rusting, Cv. V. 27. 4. 
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* 

have reference to workers in gold, silver, lead, tin, copper, 
brass and iron separately (suvannakàra, sajjhakara, sisa- 
kara, tipuküra, lohakára, vattaküra, ayakara). By far the 
commonest and most important from the point of view 
of village economy were the blacksmiths, the workers in iron 
and steel. They were generally grouped 
in exclusive settlements of their own,’ 
and people came from the neighbouring villages to have 
razors, axes, ploughshares and goads made (vasi-pharasu- 
phala-pacanadi, Jat. III. 281 ff). A more elaborate list 
of their handicrafts gives razor, axe, spade, augur, hammer, 
instrument for cutting bamboos, iron weapon, grass-cutter, 
sword, iron staff, peg and tbree-pronged iron fork (vasi- 
pharasu-kuddala -nikhadana - mutthika-velugumbhacchedana- 
satthi - tinalayana - asi-lohadanda - khanuka - ayasimghataka, 
eV. 45). 

It is difficult from this distance of time to assess their 
workmanship at its true value. In the 
Jataka story just referred to (III. 281 ff), 
we are told about the exploits of a youthful prodigy. He 
“took iron of the best kind and made one delicate, strong 
needle which pierced dice and floated on water: then he 
made a sheath for it of the same kind and pierced dice with 
it." Seven such sheaths were made enclosing one upon 
another, even the last capable of being mistaken as the 
needle. The strength of the needle -is demonstrated by 
piercing an anvil with it and letting it float on water. We 
do not know what allowance is to be made for the Bodhi- 
satta factor. The human element is left in the lurch by 
the pedagogic conclusion of the story : "' How he made them 
is not to be told, for sueh work prospers through the great- 
ness of Bodhisatta's knowledge.'' 


r The Blacksmith, 


Workmanship. 


t There was also the itinerant smith who carries his furnace wherever he is called 
to jto—kammürdnam yatha ukhd anto jhüyali no bahi, Jat. VI. 159. 
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There are other evidences of the high excellence of the 
 blaeksmith's art which stand on more solid ground. For, 
it must be remembered that he not only supplied tools to the 
cultivator, the gardener, the carpenter, the  wood-cutter 
and the grass-mower, he also armed the military. It was 
on him that the king depended for victory in war. Megas- 
thenes notices this twofold function of the smith (Diod. II. * 
41) and the protection given to this class by the Maurya 
state. They received subsidy from the royal exchequer and 
were exempted from paying taxes. Causing injury to their 
eye or hand (which disabled them to pursue their craft) 
meant death for the offender. Tbe sedulous cultivation 
of the art of killing and of its implements led to the wnique 
metallurgical development as reflected in the chapter on 
the Superintendent of Armouries in the Arthaáastra (IT. 18), 
and in the great battle episodes of the Mahabharata. 

The goldsmith from the nature of his trade seems to 
have settled in the town where he could 
cater to the demands of fashion and 
luxury of the richer folk, and he is not found settled in 
exclusive villages like the blacksmith in the kammdragama 
(Jat. V. 424 com.; Dn. II. 88; Mil. 331; Ram. II. 
83. 15; Mathura In. E. I. II. 14). His was a highly 
specialised art. ‘The author of the Arthasastra contemplates a 
separate superintendent over the craft, treats gold and silver 
separately from other metals and deals with various fineries 
like ornamental work, setting jewels, thread-making, etc. 
(II. 12 f.). The skilled smith executes an exquisite gold 
image to the order of a king (Jat. V. 282). He is seen 
refining gold from the bed of river Jambu in a crucible, 
working it to a brilliant polish so that, laid on a yellow 
cloth, it diffuses its sparkling radiance around (nekkham 
jambonadam dakkbakammaraputta ukkamukhe sukusalasam- 
pahattbam pandukambale nikkhittam bhasati ca tapati ca 
virocati ca, Mn. 120; An. I. 151). The silversmith, blowing 
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off the filth from his metal, is also a common figure 
(Sut. 962; Dhp. V. 239). Much of jewellery has 
survived and is amply represented in the bas-reliefs to show 
the shape and size of ornaments (cf. Ram. I. 16; II. 9; 
Ill. 49, 51, 52, 54). 
The Arthaásastra specifies the fees for metal-workers. 
They were required to manufacture gold 
NM La) for me?! and silver coins, 1 müsa' is the fee for 
the manufacture of a silver dharana, 
1/8 portion for manufacture of a suvarna. Fees rise 
according to the skill of the worker. Fees shall be 5 p.c. 
or 1/20 for manufacture of articles from copper, brass, 
vaikrntaka and drakiita. | and 2 kdkanis are fees for 
manufacturing an article of a pala in weight of lead and iron 
respectively (IV. I. Munich M3.).* 


The hills and forests of India were rich in animal 
resources sufficient to draw the attention 
of Megasthenes, and to provide materials 

for a complete treatise by Aelian. In the forests held under 
its monopoly, the state had a lucrative income from these 
products. In the primeval forests which were no man's 
property, the hunter and fowler plied their trade selling flesh 
for eating to the townsfolk or the hide, claws, teeth and fat 
when he happened to bag alion (Jat. I. 387; IIT. 152). 
According to the Arthagastra, the skin (carma), bone (asthi), 
bile (pitta), gut (snayu), tooth (danta), horn (srnga), hoof 
(khura) and tail (puecha) are useful commodities derived 


Animal produce. 


! OF silver. This means 1/16 of value, 1 dharana being 16 meras in 
weight. 

2 The Sukraniti assigns the goldsmith 1/30, 1/60 or 1/120, according ss the 
workmanship is excellent, mediocre or inferior ; 1/240 in the case of a bracelet (kataka) 
and 1/450 for mere melting The grades of the silveramith are 4. f}, } according to 
quality of work and 1/16 in the case of a bracelet. The fee is } for copper, zinc and 
jasada metal; $, 1, 2,0r 5 times iu case of iron (IV. vv. 653-59). Thus Sukra's law 
is more equitable giving more weight to worktnauship and less tothe value of the meta 
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from the lizard, the seraka (?), the leopard (dwipi), the 
porpoise (sumsumaàára), the lion, the tiger, the elephant, the 
buffalo, the yak (camara), the rhinoceros (? srmarakharhga) 
and the gayal (gavaya) as well as from other animals, birds 
and reptiles (II. 17, 29). 


The skin disposed of by the hunter went to the tanner 
—— and cobbler and fed their industry. ‘The 
wool and the feather, after the necessary 
processes of carding and cleaning, were used by the skilled 
weaver for the production of warm clothing. But the more 
important trade flourishing upon animal produce was that 
of the ivory-carver. He could carve out any shape out of 
ivory as the potter out of clay or the goldsmith out of gold 
(Dn. II. 88). The material yielded into diverse forme and 
shapes as for example bangles and trinkets (valayadini, Jat. I. 
320 f, II. 197), and “‘ a living elephant’s tusk was worth a 
great deal more than a dead one's'' (Jat. I. 520 f; cf. 
Arth. II. 2). In tbe Atthasalini these artisans are sketched 
as *' tightly swathed in one garment, their heads covered 
with another, their limbs besprinkled with ivory dust, 
making various forms out of ivory," so that a king 
riding his elephant in state '' being pleased with their 
skill, might say, ‘how clever are these masters who can 
do such things' ' and even wish he might be one of 
them (135). 

Fishing was probably confined to the rivers and lakes 
and the depths of the sea seem not to have 
been explored by the northerners to a 
very appreciable extent. A casual simile in the Jatakas of 
course refers to the throwing of a net in the sea (samudda- 
matthake jalam khipanto viya, III. 345) ; but in the Jatakas 
a river is often indiscriminately spoken of as a samudda 
(I. 227 ff; IV. 167 f. ; VI. 158). In the Santiparva, going 
into the depth of the ocean is among the vdrttds (samudram 
và viéantyanye, 167. 33). The treasures (ratana) beneath 


Fearl-fishery. 
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tbe ocean are enumerated as muktā (pearl), mant (crystal), 
veluriya (beryl), samkha (shell), silā (quartz), pacdla (coral), 
rajata (silver), jatarüpa (gold), lohitanka (ruby) and masdra- 
galla (cat's eye) (An. IV. 199). Pearl-fishery was a flourish- 
ing industry in Ceylon and in the Tamil countries. 
Writing about it, Pliny says that like bees swarms of 
oysters were led by clever and flitting ones. If they are 
netted, others are easily caught. * They are then put into 
earthen pots where they are buried deep in salt. By this 
process the flesh is all eaten away, and the bard concretions, 
which are the pearls, drop down to the bottom '' (IX. 55). 
The tortoise shell which figures in the Periplus (17) as an 
important export from India may be a southern product and 
so also the beaded pearls of Sita’s head tiara which are 
claimed to have been raised from the sea (barisambhavah, 
Ram. V. 40. 5). 


Perfumery was a highly specialised art (Jat. VI. 385): 
The commonest perfume was sandal. The 
wood was rubbed into a paste, or oil was 
extracted out of it which was used along with aloe (akalu) 
as toilet (II. 181; III. 160, 512; V. 156, 302; VI. 144). 
There were several varieties among which gosirsa, red 
sandal and that produced in Dardara are enumerated in the 
Kalpasutra (100; cf. Arth. II. 11). Flower-scents were 
extracted and used to perfume crude sesamum oil (Mbh. 
VII. 279. 14 f; 299. 14). Many other varieties of aro- 
matics were cultivated and gathered which figure promi- 
nently in the Periplus and classical writers among the 
exports of India to the Roman world. Chemical compounds 
of different scents were also known (sabbasambaraka, 
Jat. VI. 336) and the art embraced the knowledge of 
enbalming and preserving dead bodies (Ram. VH. 88. 2-1). 
Despite the attempt to stigmatise his profession in certain 
quarters as appropriate to mixed castes(Mbh. XIII. 23. 48) 
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the perfumer's (gandhika) art had a good demand among thie 
rich and fashionable people and consequently commanded 
respectability (Jat. VI. 336; Ram. II. 83. 12ff; Mathura 
In., Karle Cave In.) | 
The habits of luxury equally encouraged the textile 

Textile industries, — )Ddustries. Megasthenes observes that the 
| main attention of the fasbionable was in 
dress and the medallions and relief sculptures in Barhut, * 
Sanchi, Sarnath and Amaravati amply bear out his 
observation. The Jaina Acārāngasutta mentions several 
varieties of cotton and fur stuff (II. 5.1. 4f). The 
Mahavagga enumerates among textile goods khomam (linen), 
kappüsikam (cotton), koseyyam (silk), kambalam (woollen 
garments), sanam (hemp) and bhangam (hempen cloth) |I. 30. 
4). A further elaboration is made upon these, viz., sanam, 
sünasultam. and sdniyo, i.e., hemp, hempen thread and 
hempen cloth, khomain and khomasuttam, i.e., flax and, 
linen thread ; kappüsikadussam and kappdsikasuttam, H-P 
cotton cloth and cotton thread (Dn. XXII. 29). That 
spinning and weaving were separate industries is evident 
from the Milinda (331) and the Ramayana (II. 83. 12 ff.) 
lists of crafts and professions (An. IIT? 295). The texture 
of these was sometimes so fine that the down on the gourd 
was coarse in co.nparison (...... civaráni dharemi dalham 
yattha lakbani alabulomasani, Mn. 77). 

Silk was of course th: commonest luxury. Carpets were 
made of the finest fibre cloth (varapotba- 
| kattharanam, Jat. VI. 280) or witb soft 
variegated squirrel skins (muducittakalandaka, Jat. VI). 
Of blankets and woollen stuff there were many varieties, 
e.g., dyed or embroidered blankets (citran kambalin) (Ram. 
IL. 70. 19) and those spotted with lac dye (IV. 28. 24). 
In a long list of luxury goods to which the Brahmanas are 
addicted, have been enumerated the gonako (rendered by 
Rhys Davids as goat's hair coverlets with very long fleece), 


Textile luxuries. 
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cittakaé (patchwork counterpanes of many colours), patika 
(white blankets), patalika (woollen coverlets embroidered 
with flowers), tulika (quilts stuffed with cotton wool), 
vikatika (coverlets embroidered with figures of lions, tigers, 
etc.), uddülomi (rugs with fur on both sides), ekantalomi 
(rugs with fur on one side), katthissam  (coverlets embroi- 
dered with gems), Koseyyam (silk coverlets), Kuttakam 
(carpets long enough for sixteen dancers), hatthattharam 
(elephant housings), assattharam (horse rugs), rathattharam 
(carriage rugs), ajinappavenim, kadalimigapavarapaccatthara- 
nam (panther or antelope skins), sauttaracchadam ubhato- 
lohitaküpadhanam (couches covered with canopies or with 
crimson cushions at both ends) (Dn. I. i. 15; ef. XVII. ii. 
5; Mv. V, 10. 13)! Blankets were made also of human 
hair (kesakambalam),° of horse's tail (valakambalam)’ and of 
feather of owl (ulumapakkham) (Dn. VIII. 14, XXV. 8; 
Mn. 12; An. I. 181, 286). Blankets, fibrous garments 
and cotton fabrics with their specialities and sources of 
supply figure in the Arthasastra as well-known industrial 
products (II. 11). Megasthenes observed that Indians put 
on robes worked with’ gold and precious stones, and flowered 
garments of the finest muslin (Str. XV. i. 53-56). 

Among other articles of luxury were ''high and large 
couches,'' e.g., the asandi (moveable settees, 
high and six feet long) and the pallanko 
(divans with animal figures carved on the supports) (Dn. I. 
i. 15: An. I. 181; My. V. 10.3: Jat. I. 108); couches 
of ivory, wood, gold or silver (Sn. III. 146), mirrors, eye- 


Other luxuries. 


! See Sumangalavildsini on Brabiwwajilasutta 9, and the translations of Rhys 
Davids. | 

* See Sumangalavilásini. Cf. Ajito kesakambala, Cf. Manu XI. 93. 

3 Rbys Davids: Dialogues, p. 931, fn. 3. 

1 e It is there (Sat. Br. IIT. 35, 105) atid to be of Common «ortas of woo ani! 
perforated ; which probably means that the frame was of wood and the sest was of 
interlaced cane or wickerwork,'' ibid., p. 11, fn. 4. 
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ointments, garlands, rouge, cosmetics, bracelets, necklaces, 
walking sticks, reed cases for drugs, rapiers, sunshades, 
embroidered slippers, turbans, diadems, whisks of yak's 
tail and long-fringed white robes (Dn. I. i. 55; An. 
I.181). ‘‘ They wear shoes made of white leather, and these 
are elaborately trimmed, while the soles are variegated...... = 
(Arrian, 16). 

Lac was widely cultivated and a flourishing industry 
thrived upon it. It was used mainly as 
a dye and for anointing their feet by 
women (Therag. 459). Apiary or bee-culture was well- 
known (Arth. II. 15; Ram. V. 61-63) The classical 
writers also give prominence to a host of edible spices, 
herbs, medicines, stones, dyes, resinous gums, etc., as 
peculiar Indian products which bad a monopoly of Arabian 
and Roman markets (cf. Mv. VI. 1 ff.). 

How far division of labour and specialisation in industry 
was achieved is shown by the splitting off 
of the art of arrow-making from the 
smithy. A fletcher (usukara) straightening or bending his 
arrow is a very common reference (Dhp. 33, 50; Mbh. XII. 
178. 12). He heats an arrow in a pan of coal, wets it with 
sour rice-gruel and closing one eye, looks with the other 
while he makes the arrow straight (usukiro angarakapalle 
usum tapetva kanjikena temetvà ekam akkhim nimilitvà 
eken'olokento ujum kàroti, Jat. VI. 66). From the Milinda 
list of crafts practising in a town it would appear that the 
art of arrow-making, while being separate from that of the 
smith (cundà) was separate even from the manufacture of 
bows (dhanukara) and of. bow-strings (jiyakara) apart from 
any ornamental work thereupon. 

The same was the case with carpentry. While the art 
or the vaddhaki covered all wooderaft in general, the 
tacchaka (planer) and the bhamakara-(turner) specialised in 
modes of woodwork (Mv. I. 56, 396; Dhp. 80).. 


Mi-cellaneous crafts. 
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., The Pali literature throws much ligbt on the craft of 
the vaddhaki. The Jatakas have an illu- 
The Carpenter : : : | 
house-building. minating passage about a settlement off 
Benares. ‘‘ They would go up the river 
in a vessel, and enter the forest, where they would shape 
beams and plans for house-building, and put together the 
framework of one-storey or two-storey houses, numbering 
all the pieces from the main post onwards ; these then they 
brought down to the river bank, and put them all aboard; 
then rowing downstream again, they would build houses to, 
order as it was required of them ; after which when they 
received their wage, they went back again for more materials 
for the building, and in this way they made their liveli- 
hood, "" (II. 15). 

Te nāvāya uparisotam gantva aranne gehasambharadàrüni 
kottetva tatth'eva ekabhümika-dvibhümikadi-bhede gehe 
sajjetvā thambhato patthaya sabbadürüsu saüüam katva 
naditiram netvà nàvam àropetváà anusotena nagaram agantva 
ye yadisini gehani ikamkhanti tesam tidisini katva kaha- 
pane gahetva puna tatth'eva gantva gehasambhare aharanti. 
Evam tesam jivikam kappentainam.......... 

‘The passage gives valuable clues to the condition of the 
industry. Wood was plenty and it was used on a large 
scale for house-building.' The carpenters who are in this 


I There ia little doubt that during the period of our study timber was largely used 
for constructions in the Gangetic provinces (Jat. TIT. 157, 317; IV. 1:3, 159; Mv. ITI, 
8). It was use! to build the palaces and fortifications of Pitaliputra, although the 
Arthadastra disapproves of such use as fire finds a happy abode in wood. Conditions 
may have been different farther west, for the Milindapaüho, composed by a western 
writer, says that in the eastern districts (puvattbimesu) houses were built of corbus- 
tible material like thatch and wood and were dangerous in case of fire (pp. 43, 47. 224), 
indicating thereby that the western countries used other and non-combustible materials 
In this respect the distinction between towns and villages ahould be noted. "The viliage 
huts were built chiefly with wattle (kattha), withies (y alli), grass «tinal and clay 
{mattika) Mo, 28, Mil. 43; Mbh. XII. 261. 7) but the application of Lrick, stone and 
cement along with wood is testified to (Cv. V. 11. 6; 14. 3; 16. 2; 17. 2; VI. 3. Sf, 10; 
17. 1j. Arrian drawa the distinction that cities on river banks or sea-coasts '' being 
meant to last for a time '' mainly consisted of woodworks, while those on ** commanding 
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case a firm of building contractors resided in proximity ta 
the sources of their raw-materials, i.e., to forests. At the 
same time they must be within easy reach of the town where 
they have to receive and execute orders; and the river 
afforded the most convenient facility for transport. Accord- 
ingly the settlement was made on a river bank, midway 
between a town and a forest, They brought wood from the 
forest, worked the pieces at home, and carrying them down- 
stream fitted them in the place required. 
- Besides houses the carpenters took contracts for bedstead 
(maficam), chair (pitham), etc., i.e., furnitures in general 
(Jat. IV. 159). A Brühmana carpenter 
‘gained his livelihood by bringing wood 
from the forest and making carts’ (IV. 207). Chariot- 
making and ship-building came within the purview of his 
trade and called for considerable skill in wood-craft. He is 
seen plying his trade with hatchet, adze, chisel, and mallet 
(vasipharasünikhadanamuggare) and the measuring line 
(kalasutta) (Jat. II. 405; IV. 344) which he draws out at 
length or winds up ahort (Dn. XXII. 2) or which he puts 
round a log of wood with black dust to guide his saw 
(tacchako kàálasuttam anulometva rukkham tacchati, Mil. 
413). He bends a log of wood (darun nama yanti tacchaka, 
Dhp. 145) and discarding soft parts of the wood takes the 
hard parts'' (pheggum apaharitva saram adiyati, Mil, 413) 
às obviously in the case of ebony of which the outside is 
soft and inside hard. 
The carpenter was not the only agency engaged in house- 
building. The building of a king's palace was the venue 
of as many as eighteen manual arts (Jat. 
Tbe architect. VI. 497). Among them the foremost 
place was that of the architect’ who is skilled in divining 


His craft. 


>= 
situations " were built of brick and mud. The reminiscence of the former practice 
survives now in Burma which is still rich in forests and timber. 
! For the workmavsbip of the civic architect see supra, Ch. T, 
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*good sites (vatthuvijjacariyo, II. 297, IV. 324) and who is 
sometimes ‘‘endued with great intelligence and well-versed 
in the knowledge of laying foundations, a süta by caste, 
well-acquainted with the Puranas,’ ’— 


sthapatir buddhisampanno vastuvidyavisaradah 
ityabrabit sitradbarah sütah pauranikastada 
—Mbh. I. 51. 15. 


The stone-cutter was his accomplice (pasdnakottaka), an 
expert in quarrying and shaping stone (pasane uppatetva 
kotteti) and capable of hollowing a cavity 
The stove-culter. ; * 
in a crystal (Jat. I. 478 f). Innumerable 
archeological finds testify to the growth of bis craft. He 
made flights of steps leading up into a house and laid 
foundations for the woodwork of which the upper part was 
built. He carved pillars and bas reliefs. He faced a tank 
with stone-lining and equipped it with steps and balustrade 
(Cv. V. 17.2; Rudradaman’s Junagadh Rock In.). And he 
did finer work such as making a crystal bowl or a stone 
coffer, excellent specimens of which have been discovered in 
the Sakiya tope, and chiselling exquisite works of sculpture 
on topes and temples. 
To the work of the architect, carpenter and stone-cutter, 
the painter (cittakara) gave the finishing touch. The clay 
and woodwork of houses was covered with 
— — fine cünam plaster on which the painter 
painted frescoes (Cv. VI. 17. 1; Sum. 42, 84; Vin. Il. 
151: IV. 47, 61, 298; Mil. 331). But the painter's like the 
sculptor's art was not the handmaid of architecture because 
of the facts that the chisel and the brush had a free berth in 
frescoes and mural decorations and that accordingly they are 
treated in the Silpasastras in subsidiary sections of the 
Sthàpatyaveda. Painting flourished as a finished and m- 
dependent art. A passing reference in the Mrechakatika, 
Act I, gives a glimpse of the painter at work. '' 1 who used 
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to sit in the inner courtyard and was fed on highly favoured * 


sweets ......... with a hundred pans around me, like a 
painter surrounded with paint-pans, from eacb of which 1 
touched a bit and pushed back ............ ". About the 


working in his mind with the outer operations, the Attha- 
sülini speaks in greater detail, '' In painting, the painter s 
masterpiece (carana)' is more artistic than the rest of the 
pictures. An artistic design occurs to the painter of master- 
pieces—that such and such pictures should be drawn in such 
and such a way. Through this artistic design there arise 
operations of the mind (or artistic operation) accomplishing 
such things as sketching the outline, putting on the paint 
touching up and embellishing. Then in the picture known 
as the masterpiece is effected a certain central artistic figure. 
Then the remaining portion of the picture is completed by 
the work of planning in mind as, * above this figure let this 
be ; underneath, this; on both sides, this.’ Thus all classes 
ef arts in this world specific or generic are achieved by the 
mind. And owing to its capacity thus to produce a variety 
or diversity of effects in action, the mind, which achieves 
all these arts is itself artistic like the arts themselves. Nay, 
it is even more artistic than the art itself, because the latter 
cannot execute every design perfectly. For that reason the 
Blessed One has said ‘ Bhikkhus, have you seen a masterpiece 
of painting?’ ‘Yea Lord.’ 'Bhikkhus, that masterpiece of 
art is designed by the mind. Indeed, Bhikkhus, the mind 
is even more artistic than that masterpiece.” * 
The dyer and washerman (rajaka) was probably the same 
person but different from the dye-manu- 
^ Ee. wa*hermán — facturer (rangakara) (Mil. 331 ; Dn. II. 14; 


Mn. 56; Ram. 11.88.15; Manu, IV. 216), 
He knew how to remove the dirt of a cloth without destroy- 


|o Viearapacittam,—com, En. IIT. 151, 
> (Cf. So IH. 151 


A show-piece selected for exhibition by »n 
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ing the dye (Mbh. XIII. 91. 2). He gave the dye of blue, 
yellow, red or saffron (manjettha) to a piece of cloth after 
cleansing it properly (Mn. 7; An. III. 230). Regarding bis 
terms of business, the Arthasastra lays down that he shall be 
fined 12 panas for selling, mortgaging and letting out for hire 
others' clothes. Clothes merely to be cleaned are to be 
returned within 1 to 4 nights, clothes which are to 
be given thin colouring (tanuragam) 5 nights; those 
which are to be made blue 6 nights; those which are 
to be made as red as flower, lac or saffron or those which 
require much skill and care 7 nights (puspa-làksá-man]isthà- 
raktam guruparikarma-yatnopacüryam jàtyam vasah sapta- 
ritrikam). Otherwise charges will be forfeited (IV. I. 
Munich MS.). 

Among other specialised crafts were those of the florist 
or garland-maker (malakara, In. II. 14; 
Mn, 56; Jat. III. 405; Mil. 331), of the 
manufacturer of sugar and sugar-candy (Str. XV. i. 37), of 
the oil-presser (tailika, tilapisaka, Manu. IV. 84 f; Mbh, 
XH. 174. 25, XIII. 90; Nasik Cave In. 15. vii), of the 
salt-maker (lonakara, Mn. 56, 128; Jat. III. 489), of the 
curry-maker and provision-vendor (odanika, TIT, 49; alarika 
sida, Mil. 331; bhojanadütr, Arth. IV. 8) making a 
luscious display of bis stuff (nanaggarasinam  dibbabbojana- 
nam bhajanini ptretvi odanikipanam  pasüretva, Jat. I. 
397), -and of the tailor (tunnavaya, Jat. VI. 366; Mil. 331) 
who used a thimble or finger-protector (patiggaho) when 
sewing (Cv. V. 11. 5). Among the poorer crafts were those 
of the woodcutter (katthaharaka, Mil. 331; Str. AW. 
50) and the grasscutter (tinabaraka, Mil. p. 331) who works 
with sickle (asitam), ties the bundles with a rope (tina- 
bandbanarajjum) to a pole (kajan) and sells them in the 
city (Jat. III. 129). Thera Kappatakura who in his young 
days supported himself going about clad in rags, pan in hand, 
seeking for rice grains (kura), when grown up maintained 


E Orher in‘uatries. 
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himself by selling grass which he reaped in the fotest 
(Paramatthadipani on Pss. 199 ff). 
Seien speaks disparagingly not only about the mining 
activities of the Indians, but also about 
T ?- their industrial propensities in general. 
‘They do mot pursue accurate knowledge 
in any line, except that of medicine; in the case of some, 
arts, it is even accounted vicious to carry their study far, 
the art of war, for instance." Presumably his authority 
derived the information from the priestly denunciation of 
all manual pursuits. For elsewhere he himself quotes 
Nearchus speaking of the remarkable adaptability of native 
craftsmen. They saw sponges used by the Macedonians 
for the first time and immediately manufactured imitations 
of them witb fine thread and wool dying them with the 
same colour. They quickly picked up other Greek articles 
such as scrapers and oil-flasks used by athletes. For 
writing letters they used species of fine closely woven tissue. 
A study of the plastic arts amply bear out that the Indians 
had their own designs and ideals, but these did not stand 
in their way of quickly mastering foreign ideas that 
. commended. 
Among urban crafts the Milinda and the Ramayana 
lists include jewellers (maņikārā), rope- 
| makers (rajjukara), comb-makers (koecha- 
kara) ; arms-makers (Sastropajivinah), makers of fancy-fans 
from peacock feathers (mayurakah), those living on 
lerakacas (krakacikah), borers of pearls, etc. (vedhakah), 
rocakah (?) and nector-makers (sudhakarah) (cf. Ram. IIT. 
90). Brewery and distillery, pottery, wicker-work and 
leather-work' complete the general picture of industrial 
economy. The town bazar presenting an imposing array of 
flower shop (pupphapanam), perfumery (gandbapanam), fruit 


The city bazar. 


! ‘These indostries are treated in mere detail in Bk. V, Cb. III and Bk. VI, 
Ch. IV. 
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shop (phalipanam), pharmacy of antidotes (agadipanam), 
medical stores (osadhapanam), stores of ambrosia (amata- 
panam), jewellery (ratanapanam) and stores of all other sundry 
merchandise (sabbapanam) (Mil. 332) was the general sight 
in all cities and not in the Indus Valley alone. In the Maurya 
state it was necessary to employ civil officers to superin- 
tend the occupations of artisans like wood-cutters, carpen- 
" ters, blacksmiths and miners. Of the six 
eid. Mune bodies ofthe municipal board of Patali- 

putra, the very first ‘* look after everything 
relating to the industrial arts ° (Str. XV. i. 50). Com- 
petition, unfair dealings, deceitful practices against 
customers, smuggling and cornering, evasion of state 
revenues and municipal tithes, all these evils of a thriving 
industrial life demanded interference of the state. as far as 
it could extend its hand. The  Xrthasastra, the great 
exponent of this school, makes a clean sweep of laissez-faire 
practices and seeks to inaugurate a rigorous state control to 
which even Friedrich List offers no parallel. 

How far Industry was mechanised is a difficult problem 
for study. "There is little evidence of the 
use of power like those of air, water or 
electricity, if the stories of flying vehicles and miraculous 
arms in the Epics are dismissed aslegendary. It cannot be 
ascertained what sort of engine (yantra) was fitted in the 
boat which Vidura built to help the Pandavas escape from 
the lac house (Mbh. I. 143. 5). Nor can the mythical 
element be sifted out from the feats of a Bodhisatta mecha- 
nic who builds a house with ‘‘ eighty great doors and sixty- 
four small doors which all by the pressure of one peg closed, 
and by the pressure of one peg opened © ; and with ''some 
hundreds of lamp-cells also fitted with machinery, so that 
when one was opened all opened—and when one was shut 
all were shut " (Jat. VI. 432). But there is little doubt 
about a considerable progress in mechanical devices, applied 


Mechanisation ? 
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to various industries, as for example, evinced in the chapter 
on Armoury Superintendent in the Arthasastra (IT. 18). The 
commentaries on the art of mechanical engineering (maha- 
yantrapravartana) in Manu (XI. 64)' are informative in this 
respect. They go severally as '' constructing dams across 
rivers in order to stop the water '' (Medh., Gov. and Kull.), 
'* making machines for killing great animals such as boars '' 
(Nàr. or ‘‘ making great machines such as sugar-mills '"* 
(Nandana). 
From these explanatory notes and copious other evidences 
it appears that mechanical contrivances were 
Applications of — 
machines. called for by the great irrigation projects 
undertaken to combat flood and drought, by 
armaments and techniques of warfare and by machines like 
the sugarcane-presser (Jat. I. 339; II. 240),* the oil-presser 
(Mbh. XII. 174. 25; Manu IV. £4 f), the water-pump or 
hydraulic engine (odayantra, Nasik Cave In. 15. vii) and the 
loom with its shuttle and wheel and spokes (Cv. V. 28. 2; 
Mbh. 1. 3. 144). The devices of a double water-strainer 
and fitter (Com. on *dandaparissàvanam ' and 'ottharakam ', 
Cv. V. 13. 3) and of a door with poles turning about on a 
socket (V. 14. 3; VI. 3. 7) were common things. The 
fictions of Nala bridging the sea between the Cape and 
Ceylon and of Maya raising a picturesque town on the site 
of a forest cannot be altogether divested of reality. The 
great monoliths of the Maurya epoch estimated at about 
50 tons each and their transport and erection nt such 


i "This craft and the superintendence of mines and factories are bratded low. It 
seems that mechapisation and heavy industries were deprecated by the ortbodox and 
priestly class then as now. A snütaka is not to accept present from an oil-presser and 
an oil-prcss i» as bad as ten slaugbter-houses (Manu, IV. B1 f.). Of course very few 
Landicrafts were exempt from stigma. Bee infra, Bk. VI. Ch. 1V. 

2 Imay be noted that the Indians knew the preparation of sugar-candy which 
was foreign to the Greeks and appeared like ** stones dug up which are of the colour 
of frankincense and sweeter than fig or boney '* (Str. XV. i. 37). 





distant places as Topra near U mbala, Sanchi in Bh opal 
E the Nepalese Terai are no mean engineering feats. 

the lion capital of Sarnath is a testimony to Maurya 
cr CE iim these are standii ng monuments of mech anical 


development. 


* 
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INDUSTRIAL GEOGRAPHY 


Geographical distribution of industries. 

Animals, Horsee—northwest. Elephant,  ivory—east. Skins—north, north- 
west, 

Food crops. Herbs, roota and gums; malabathrum, spikenard, nard, costus, 
lycium, bdellium. Aromatics; sandal, aloe. 

Dyes. Grape wine—Afghanistan. 

Minerals. Gold—three varieties, ant-gold; Tibetan wines. Other centres. 
Silver. Copper. Other metals. Rock salt—Ormeous Range. Diamond. Precious 
stones—south. 

Pearl-BDshery —south. Sea-fishing—south. 

Textile industry —Benares, Bengal, other centres. Cotton. Wool, Silk. 

Tabulated list of industries and sources of supply. 


Many of the natural and industrial products described in 
the preceding chapter were scattered over all parts of the 
country. But some were specialities of particular localities 
from where they were distributed to others. 

The forests and mountains abounded with wild animals 
and birds. The horse and the elephant 
were prize animals in great demand with 
kings and nobles. The best breed of these were not to be 
found everywhere. Of the former, the Arthasastra ascribes 
the best to Kamboja,’ Sindhu, Aratta* and Vanayu;" and 


The horse. 


. ^ Stein places it in eastern Afghanistan (Raj. I. p. 1360), some farther north 
weutifying with Pamir Badakshban (Pt. Jaychand Narang Vidyalankar: Bharatiya 
Itihisa k! Rüparekbá, pp. 470 ff), Raychaudhuri, on the basis of Mbh, VII. 4 5. 
identifies it with Rá/apura or Rajaori (between the Jhelum and the Chenab)— Political 
History, p. 125 f. The latter is strengthened by the appearance of the synonymous 
adjunet nadija and by the use of jalaja or herbs of water for trapping horses. 

% ee Ín. 1, next page. 

* Buoggested conjecturally (a) to be Arabia both being famous for horses, (b) to be 
Van or Urartu from philological similarity, but Van was never noted for ita horse, (c) 
placed in the N. W. Frontier by the Padmapurána (Svarga, Adi. Ch, III.) 


> 
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fhe middlings to Balhika,' Pápeya," Sauvira,^ Taitala,! the 
rest being ordinary (II. 30). In the Jàtakas and in the 
Mahābhārata, the Sind variety comes foremost- (Jat. I. 178, 
181 ; 1I. 166 ; III. 338 ; Dhp. 322 Mbh. VI. 91.- 3 f; VII. 
43.2) along with the Kambojas or those of the river-country 
(Jat. IV. 464 ; Kambojaka Jalajen' eva assam, V. 445; Mbh. 
VII. 36. 36; VIII. 38. 13; XII. 36. 14; Kambojanim 
nadijinam, VI. 91. 3 f). Aratta(Mbh. VI. 91. 3f) and 
Vanàyu (VI, 36. 36; VIII. 38. 13) also figure as famous 
sources of supply, the latter of the  white-coloured 
breed. Balhika appears (VII. 36. 36) in the list 
as well as Mahi* and Parvatiya® (VI. 91. 3 f.; VII. 36. 36) 
and the trans-Himalayan region around Lake Manasa where 
Arjuna obtained as tribute during his digvijaya many of the 
species called tittirt and kalmasanmandüka (lI. 28. 6). In 
general the source for pedigree steeds was the north-western 
regions including Sind, the Punjab, the North-West Frontier 
and Afghanistan. The north-west has been traditionally 
associated with this trade; the horse-dealers from Uttara- 
patha * bring their animals for sale to Benares (Jat. II. 31. 
2587); horses of various species are among the tributes 
brought to Arjuna by tbe northern monarchs (Mbh. 28, 


! Tdentified by Lassen with Balkh or Bactria, But references in the Mahabbarats 
assign it to the Punjab as syncnymous with Madras, Arattas and Jáürtikas. On this 
basis (and Mbh. VIII, 44) it is placed west of the Ravi, the Madra city of Sakala 
being located there. 

2 Püpa ? There are two Papas or Pávas, one in Gurakbpur, the city of the Malles 
and another in Bibar. 

3 Northern Gujarat. 

4 C"Taitila is Kalinga according to Monier Williams, 

5 Ts it river Mihi, north of the river Narmadá,—the Mopbis of Ptolemy and Mais 
of the Periplus? There is another river Mabi, tributary of the Ganges im Saran 
district, one of the fivo rivers frequently enumerated in Buddhist literature. 

& ‘This seems to bo Ptolemy's Parautoi (17. 3) and Parsyetai (18. 3) and on his 
reference, is placed in the weet and middle of Paropanisadai, or southern and eas'ern 
sides of the Hindukush. Have the A4dvakas which ia the Aspasioi of Alexander's 
historians through the Iranian form Aspe (horse) located fn the hill country north of 
the Kabul anything to do with ite supply of horces ? 

t Itincluded the Ponjab, Kashmir, the N. W. Frontier and part of Afghanistan. 
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18 f.), and this is among the chief articles of merchandise 
coming to the plains along the trade-routes from the Hima- 
layas (Arth. VII. 12). 

As for elephants, the Artbaśéāstra says that those of 

Th atakak: Kalinga, Anga, karüsa* and Pracya are 

best; of Da$Sarna* and western countries 
of middle quality; of Suràastra' and Pancajana^ of low 
quality (I. 2). In the Kuru war men of Anga are found 
specialised in elephantry (Mbb. VIII. 22. 18) and the battle 
episodes have many references to the effect that Pragjyotisa 
of Bengal (or Assam?) was rich in elephant (VI. 100. 13; 
VII. 26) of a quality unequalled in the Kuru and Pandava 
“armies. So, as the best stallion came from the west, the 
best elephant was supplied from the east, from the forests 
of Orissa, Bhagalpur and Bengal while those of the great 
Dandaka forest, i.e., in the south-east of the Vindhyas, of 
further west and of Gujarat were comparatively inferior. 

The settlements near about these forests must have 
supplied ivory and specialised in ivory 
. works. According to the Periplus ‘* the 
region of Dosarena yields the ivory known as Dosarenic '* 
(62). It may not be wild to conjecture the origin of the 
name Dantapura,® the capital of Kalinga to the same 
flourishing industry. Ivory-workers are seen pursuing a 


Ivory. 


! These quarters still supply the finest breed of horses for the army and tbe races, 

? Panini assigns itin the Deccon (IV, i. 178). Io the Vispupurága the Kariéas 
are placed along with the Malavas along the Páripátra mountains in the west. In the 
Matsya (014. 46-48) they are said to be dwellers of Daksipapatba along with the 
Atavyas, Savaras, Polindas, Vindhyapusikas, Vaidarbhas, and Danpdjakas. Thus 
Karüán is in the skirta of the western Vindhyas. 

Rut Kardéa here scems t» be an eastern country. According to Bhigavata it is 
another name for Puodra (X. 66) which is more appropriate bere. 

2 In the Central Provinces. 

| Kathbiawad. ` 

& Xbbhira— Monier Williams. Literally * land of the five peoples." 

6 ‘The ascription of the name to Buddha's tooth relic is a later invention. fee 
supra, P- 172. 


- 
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prosperous trade in Benares (Jat. I. 320 f.; 1I. 197), in 
Ayodhya (Ram, II. 83. 12 ff.), in Vedisa (Bbhilsa—Sanchi 
In.) and in the Tamil countries (Peri. 56) obviously with 
materials imported from the above-mentioned sources.' 

The sources for horses listed above appear also as sources 
of animal skins. ‘The varieties given in 
the Arthasgastra (II. 11) are mostly assign- 
“ed by the commentator to the Himalayan borders and skins 
are among the wares purveying in the plains from the 
Himalayan route (VII. 12). Arjuna obtained skins during 
his promenade in north Harivarsa (Mbh. II. 28. 16). "Phe 
northern Kirátas brought this as tribute to the Kuru king 
among other Himalayan products (II. 52 10f.).  Deer- 
skins :nd skins of Ranku deer were presented to Yudhisthira 
by the core of jeu LE (II. 49. 19) and by the FOE 
(LI. 51. 26), , from the Punjab. 


Skins. 


a 

About the distribution of food-crops information is 
meagre. In the Periplus, Abiria (Abhira 
in Gujarat) is a fertile country yielding 
wheat and rice, sesame oil and clarified butter (41). This 
is confirmed by the further reference to these as the major 
articles of export from Barygaza, the seaport nearest to the 
Abhiras (14, 31, 32). But there is abundant evidence that 
wheat and rice and many other cereals were grown over 
almost any part of the country.” 

References to sugarcane come mostly from the Madhyadesa 
through which flows the river Iksumati or Oxymagis, i.e, 
the United Provinces or the Ganges doab which, according 
to the report of 1931 produced 51°7 p.c. of the total cane 
crop of India. 


Food-crops. 


t hia craft is now practically confined to Mysore. Travancore, Delhi and 
Murshidabad follow in order. 
2 See Bk. I. Ch. VIII. 
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In the classical works, India has been noted as ehe 
chief producer of aromatic or medicinal 
ao" roots sod herbs, roots and resinous gums. Promi- 
nent among this group are nard which 
“ holds the first place among unguents'' (Pliny, XII. 26); 
costus, an aromatic root; myrrh, another medicinal and 
aromatic gum ; cardamum, a medicinal herb; spikenard, à. 
fragrant herb made into oil or ointment; macir, the red 
bark of a large root used for medicine (Pliny, XII. 16) ; 
pepper, ginger and malabatbrum used as condiments. 
According to Ptolemy, the best malabathrum or cassia 
— leaf is produced in Kirrbadia (2. 16), a 
town near the eastern coast of  Bengal.' 
It was brought down to the port of Tamralipti for*export 
(Peri. 63). An interesting study is given how the Besatae, 
a Tibeto-Burman tribe of the Himaiayas, transacted in silent 
trade in their malabathrum with the people of This (China)* 
(65). It was grown also in the interior of the Tamil 
countries reaching the ports of ‘Tyndis, Muziris and Nelcynda 
for export outside (56). 
Spikenard is generally discovered in the same regions, 
— i.e., in the north-west and the north-east 
as well as in Malabar (56).° In order of 
its source its varieties are termed Caspapyrene (i.e., of 
Kaéyapapura), Paropanisene (of Paropanisadai or the 
Hindukush) and Kabolitic (of Kabul) (48). According to 
Strabo, the land of Gedrosia (southern Beluchistan) produced 
aromatic plants, particularly spikenard and myrrh which 
Alexander’s army used for tent roofs and beds (XV. 
ii. 3). On the other hand the famous Gangetic spikenard 


! Lassen places it between Chittagong and the month of the Arakan river,—Ind. 
Ant., III, pP- 295-37. Malabsathran (tejpit) is now obtain:d in Sylhet, Assam, 
Rangpur and the valléys of the Himalayas. 

3? Malabar is now the chief source of edible spices, 

3 Stein identifies this with Kashmir, Conningham with Multan, 


5 
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came from the Himalayas to the ports of Tamralipti and of 
the far south (56, 63). 
Costus, lycium, nard and bdellium were exported from 
the port of Barbaricum at the mouth of 
as Seem uS"? «he Indus (39). This, Sind or regions 
farther nortb, may be the '* upper country'' 
from where costus and bdellium were carried through Ozene 
‘to Barygaza (48). Nard grew abundantly in the country 
of Gedrosia (Arr. Anab. VI. 22). 

The distribution of medicinal and aromatic plants cannot 
be properly studied from the classical aulhors alone who 
wrote with knowledge of the seaports serving as outlets of 
these wares and with partial ignorance of the interior. The 
indigenous literature which are more reliable on tbis point 
scarcely go into details and when they do, it is difficult to 
identify Indian names with foreign. ‘There are notices on 

scents in general terms. The Jaina 
Kalpasutra refers to scents of ‘Turushka or 
Turkestan (100). In the Kuru war the fighters from Andhra 
are said to be used to rub powdered scents on their body 
(Mbh. VIII. 12. 16). About sandal there is more detailed 
information. The Arthasastra observes several varieties all 
of which, according to the commentary, 
are specialities of Kāmarūpa or Assam 
barring only a few, viz., the Asokagramika which belongs 
to Ceylon, the Daivasabheya which is of a city and subjacent 
hill in Western India producing the lotus-scented * (padma- 
gandhi) species and the Kaleyaka which is the product 
of Svarnabhümi" (II. 11). Philastratos of Lemnos, bio- 
grapher of Appollonius of Tyana (cir. 172 A.D.), writes 
that on the banks of the Hyphasis (Beas) '' grew the trees 
from which unguent was procured with which bride and 
bridegroom were anointed, that Venus might be propitious 
to their nuptials... Another primary source was the 


Scents. 


Sandal. 


i Suvarpabhümi is Borma or Sumatra, See infra, Bk. IIT. Ch. V 


s 
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Malaya hills. A verse in the Rajanighantu, an Ayurvejlic 
work, says that the sandal produced in Betta mountain 
near the Malaya hill is called Betta. This is obviously 
Mount Bettigo of Ptolemy (1.22) which is the southern 
portion of the Western Ghats. This sandal of the Malaya 
hills and the sandal and aloe of the Dardara hills “ were 
exploited by the Cholas and the Pindyas (Mbh. II. 52. 33 ff). 
"TA Sandal, aloe, and other perfumes were“ 
produced by the people of the Bengal 
coast called the Mleccha tribes (Mbh. II. 30. 27), in the land 
of Benares (kasikacandana, Jat. V. 302; An. I. 145; Mil. 
348), in Barbaricum of the lower Indus (barbarika— 
Dhanvantariya Nigbantu, Rajanighantu), the variety which 
is white and scentless and among the Kirátas of the . north- 
western Himalayan slopes (Mbh. II. 52. 10 f.) who recall the 
Kirhadai of Ptolemy. It reached down to Barygaza to be 
shipped to the ports of the Persian Gulf (Peri. 36). . 


! Cf, Kalpasutra, 109. Pargiter suggests it to be the Nilgiris. 

? The Het envisages a wide distribution of candana besides in Mysore and 
Malabar where sandsiweood is now confined. The soil and climate of these latter are 
naturally fitted for the growth and in former times these led all other plates os appears 
from several cvidences (binà malayam anyatra candansm mna vivardhate— Amarakosa ; 
Raghu, 1V. 51; Pafcatantra, I 42; Kavyominamsi;the Tamil epic Cilappat ikeram), 
The earier growth of candana in other places than there which in the botanists 
opinion do not offer the requisite geological and climatic environments may be explained 
by either of two circumstances : firstly, soil conditions may have changed or proper 
attempts may not have been made in these days to cultivate sandal in those places; 
secondly, candana may not be quite conterminous with sandal proper. It undoubtedly 
implied scenjed varieties absolutely unrelated to the Sontalum Albim as the Mysore 
sandal is called for which the Todian terin is pitacandana. The raltacondana and 
kucandana are completely different species and sre now grown in many places, It 
ia not improbable that several scented woods went under the general name of candana 
the meaning of which was narrowed down culminating in course of time in the 
Santalum Album Linn. 

"There is another possibility. Some of the places mentioned, particularly Assam and 
the land of the Kirátas, may have been the route along which sandal came to India 
from China. - 

For the discussion whether Santalum Album was an indigenous plant or an exotic 
> ame naturalised in India from tbe Timor islands wee C. E. C. Fischer : Where did the 
Sandalwood Tree Evolve? Jour. Bom. Not, His. Soc., Vol. XL. No, 8. 


= 
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* Of plants made into dyes there were many. Those like 
lac and kusumbha flower were common 
articles over India. So probably was 
indigo (Pliny, XXXIII. 4), which was exported outside 
from, Barbaricum (Peri. 39). 
Varieties of spirituous liquor are mentioned, e.g., the 
. soma juice, the vdruni, ete. But the best perhaps was the 
grape wine from the vines of Kapisa (Afghanistan) (Panini, 
IV. 2. 99; Arth. II. 25). 


Dyes. - 


Among metals, gold is the most common occurrence. 
Herodotus writes, ‘‘ There is abundance of 
gold there, partly dug, partly brought 
down by the rivers, and partly seized by the manner I have 
described °’ (III. 106). The first is the gold obtained from 
mines. The second is alluvial gold or gold dust carried 
- down by certain rivers presumably from their bed or from 
their rocky source. The third category, the ant-gold 
celebrated by all classical writers from Herodotus to Pliny 
and noticed in the Mahabharata was in fact nothing but 
mine gold. About this Strabo gives the following account : 
“ Among the Dardai, a great tribe of Indians, who 
inhabit the mountains on the eastern 
borders, there is- an elevated plateau 
about 3,000 stadia in cirenit. Beneath the surface there 
are mines of gold, and here accordingly are found the ants 
which dig for that metal. They are not inferior in size to 
wild foxes. "They run with amazing speed, and live by the 
produce of tbe chase. The time when they dig is winter.’ 
They throw up heaps of earth as moles do at the mouth of 
the mines. The gold dust has to be subjected to a little 
boiling. The people of the neighbourhood, coming secretly 


Gold. 


Ani-gold. 


t The miners of Thek Jalung . ......prefer working in winter... ss. as the“ 
frozen soil there stands well and ia not likely to trouble them muc hy falling in,” 


J.R.A.8., Vol. 39, pp. 149 f. 
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“with beasts of burden carry this off. If they come opery 
. the ants would attack them and pursue them if they fled, 
and would destroy both them and their cattle. So, to effect 


deem robbery without being observed, they lay down in several 


-æ 


ifferent places pieces of the flesh of wild beasts, and when 
the ants are by this devise dispersed, they carry off the gold 


dust. This they sell to any trader they meet with while | 


"itis still in the state of ore, for the art of fusing metals is 
unknown to them '' (XV. i. 44). 
Arrian quotes Nearchos having seen many skins of these 
animals in the Macedonian Camp (15; cf. Pliny, VI, XI. 
31). These mythic ants, equipped with horns, '' not 
inferior in size to wild foxes,'" gifted with “‘ amazing 
speed ` and living upon chase, capable of destroying’ men 
and their cattle have not been satisfactorily identified. The 
most plausible theory advanced so faris that the whole: 
is a confused and mythic version of the mining operation 
_of the Tibetans who dug in winter, whose ferocious black- 
and-tan coloured mastiffs guarded dwellings and mines as 
even now and whose pickaxes were grafted by hearsay 
as horns on the animals.' Whatever the identity of these 
ants it cannot be doubted that there were gold mines in 
Dardistan or the Tibetan highlands or 
Sei wr ithe Hims- archer west in the Himalayan tracts. 
During the sacrifice of Rājasūya the 
people of Meru and Mandara, i.e., of modern Garhwal, 
brought to Yudhisthira heaps of gold measured in jars and 


! See Indian Antiquary, Vol. IV. pp. 225 7. where arguments are adduced to 
prove that '' the gold-digginy ants were originally neither, as the ancients supposed, 
real ants nor as ^o many eminont men of learning have supposed, larger animals 
mistaken for ants on account of their appearance or subterranean habits, but Tibetan 
minere whose mode of life and dress was in the remotest antiquity what they are at the 
present day."’—McCrindle : Megasthenes. 

*" 4 Mandára i» in Bhagalpur district, 35 miles south of Bhagalpur (Mbh. XIII. 19; 

" TEL. 162. 164). But Meru, the ** mountain of Gold " of the Puranas stood st the centre 

of the trans-Himalayan tract of IHávr!a, f.e,, in Garbwal, in whose neighbourhood must 
have been another Mandira. 
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raised from underneath the earth by ants (pipilikam nama | 
uddhrtam yat pipilikaih). The Kiratas of the north-western 
Himalayas brought along with other articles of tribute. gold 
of great splendour procured from the mountains (Mbh. M. -~ 
52. 10f). Because of the reputation of this gold along * 
the "upper courses of the Indus among the westerners, the ~~ 
Indus has been supposed to be one of the four rivers of " 
* Paradise in the Book of Genesis, viz., the Pishon, *'' which . 
.compasseth the whole land of Havilah where there is gold; - 
and the gold of that land is good.'' ' ; 
There were other sources of the metal. The. author of 

the Periplus heard that there were gold 

mines near Támralipti or Tamluk and that 
there was a gold coin called caltis (63). Scholl suggests 
that this might have been the gold of the Chotanagpur 
plateau, 75-150 miles west to the mouth of the Ganges. 

- Rivers like the Son (from svarna or suvarna) known as 
Erannoboas or Hiranyavaha,’ carried alluvial gold in con- 
siderable quantities. The so-called Mleccha tribes of Bengal 
brought gold as tribute to Yudhisthira (Mbh. II. 30. 27). 
Further east was the island (or land) of Suvarnabhümi and 
Suvarnadwipa identified with Burma or preferably with 
Sumatra,' owing its name to its gold mines (suvarna-rupaka- 
dwipam suvarnakaramanditam, Ram. IV. 40. 30)" Pliny 
states that extensive gold mines were operated on the 


LI 


e 


Other sources. 


1 Havilah is identified with Mánasa-sarovara. 

2 Where many old workings along with the outcrops of the veins bave been 
discovered. 

3 The Son is referred to as Hiranyavaba in Bápa's Harsacaritam. 

4 The alternative Suvargadwipa is a strong support for Sumatra (cf. Yavabhümi 
and Yavadwipa for Java) which has always been noted for its abundance of gold. 
In popular parlance the name however went for the East Indian islands including 
Burma and Malay. See R. C. Majumdar : Suvarguadticipa. 

5 Pliny is more sceptic. " Beyond the mouth of the Indus are Chryss and 
Argyre (identified by Yule with Burma and Arakan) rich, as I believe in metals. 
For I cannot readily believe, what 1s asserted by somo writers that their soil is iW- 


pregnated with gold aod silver “ (VI). 
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other side of Mount Capitalia (Abu) (VD.' The heave 

tribute paid in 360 talents of gold dust annually by the 

. Indian satrapy of the Persian Empire, t.e., the country 

~+ west of the Indus (Herodotus, III. 97) may have been 

- * obtained from the northern mountains or from some local 

centre. But gold was far more plentiful in the south than 

; in the north (Arth. VII. 12). Pliny mentions gold on the 

- Malabar coast obviously coming from tbe mines of Mysore.” 

And *' from Megasthenes we learn that Taprobane is more 
productive of gold than India itself “ (VI. 22). 

To some of these sources silver is attributed along with 

— gold. As ‘‘ gold is very abundant among 

the Dardae'' so is ''silver among the 

Setae"’ (Sata or Sātaka near the Dáradas) (Pliny: VD. 

In Pliny's work silver mine is spotted along with gold near 

Abu.” According to Ptolemy Ceylon bad mines of “gold, 

silver and otber metals (4. 1). The Bengal tribes brought 

silver as well as gold to the Pandavas. In Greek Arakan 

went as the silver country.‘ Sugriva’s search party in the 

east came across the land of silver mines (bhtmifica  raJatá- 

kafam, Ram. IV. 40, 23) and farther east the island of 

Rüpakad wipa, thus strongly refuting the scepticism of 

Pliny whether there were gold or silver mines in far eastern 

regions. 


t On this authority, Canningham places Pliny's Oraturoe south of this region la 
on tbe Gulf of Cambay aod identifies it with Sophir or Ophir of the Bible from where 
-tbe Tyrian navy carried away gold and precious stones in the days of Solomon. For 

other identifications of Sophir or Ophir, seo supra, pp. 175 f. P 
? The quariz reefs of Kolar are now the source of 98 p. c. of India's total gold 


3 The only silver mines now known in India. 

4 Probably a transliteration of an ancient Durmese came for Arakan. "'' There 
are no silver mines in Arakan and considering the geological structure of the country, 
it js almosteerisin there never were any." V. Rall: Presidential Address to the 
Haya] Geological Society of Ireland, Mar. 19, 1883. 

& "Tbe northern Shan States of Upper Burma now supply much of India's ailver 


d 
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e On the whole silver seems to have been a much rarer 
— metal than gold. In Indian and foreign 
literature, particularly in Pali works, refer- 

ence to it is far less common than to the latter. The 
sources of other metals of lesser value are referred to even 
less frequently for obvious reasons. They were not worth 
bringing 5s precious tributes to propitiate conquering 


*monarchs nor would they interest foreigners concerned 


with trade transactions or whose primary source of know- 
ledge was trade relation. In using our authorities these 
underlying motives which detract from their completeness 
should always be borne in mind. | 
The Periplus notices copper among the exports from 
— Barygaza (36). The source is not known. 
| The metal is not extensively worked at 
present. But formerly it was smelted in large quantities 


An South India, Rajputana and at various parts of the outer 


Himalayas where a Killas-like rock persists along the whole 
range and is known to be copper-bearing in Kulu, Garhwal, 
Nepal, Sikkim and Bhutan.’ Schof supposes that this 
might also be European copper of the Parthian Empire 
re-shipped to the West. 
There were rocks yielding salt. *'''lhere are mountains 
E LL also formed of native salt as, for instance 
Ormenus im India where it is cut out like 
blocks from a quarry and is continually reproduced, whence 
a greater revenue accrues to the sovereign of the country 
than they derive from gold and pearls ' (Pliny, XXXI. 7). 
'In the territory of the Sopeithes there is a mountain 


! Mrs. Rhys Davide: J. R. A. 8., 1901, 

> Watt: Commercial Products of India, p. 101, Remains of old excavation and 
exbausted mines are found in several places near about Darjeeling and Jainti, in 
Bargunds, Manbhum and tbe Santha! Parganas, in Singbhum where the deposits 
are «aid to bave been exploited by the Seraks or lay Jains about or before the Christian 
ers, in Tamkban of the Indore state, in Harpat Nog of Kashmir, in Nellore of Madras, 
in the Narnul district of Patiala and in Rajputana, Sikkim, etc. 
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composed of fossil salt, sufficient for the whole of India.’ 
(Str. XV. i. 30). This salt-range extended westward from 
the Hydaspes (Jhelum) towards the Indus. The Arthasastra 
assigns rock salt to Sind (Saindhava, II. 15). 

The Arthagastra enumerates diamonds of several varieties 
the sources of which are attributed by the 
commentary to Vidarbha (sabharastraka), 
Kogala (madhyamarastraka), Kasi (Kagmaka) and Kalinga 
(indravanaka) (II. 11). Within Kalinga falls Ptolemy's 
** Mouth of the River Adamas `’ (I. 17) or Diamonds, which, 
observes Yule, was in all probability the Sank branch of the 
Brabmani from where diamonds. were got in the days of 
Mogul splendour.» And near about Vidarbha was probably 
‘* Kosa, where are diamonds '' (1. 65) which is located by 
Lassen on the upper Varadà in the neighbourhood of Baital. 
A third source was ‘‘ the Sabarai, towards the Ganges in 
whose country diamond is found in great abundance ` (I. 50) 
identified by Cunningham with the Savaras or Suars and 
placed by Yule farther north in Dosarene towards Sambhal- 
pur. | 
But according to the Arthasastra itself, diamonds and 
precious stones were a speciahty of the 
south rather than of the north (VII. 12). 

In the Periplus it is stated that from the interior of the 
“Tamil countries diamonds, transparent stones and sapphires 
were brought down to the seaports of Tyndis, Muziris and 
Neleynda to be shipped to Arabia and Rome (56).* These 


Y 


Diamond. 


Precious stones. 


! McCrindle: Ancient India as described in Classical Literature, on Strabo, 


V. ii. 6. 

* There are still alluvial workings of diamond li) in the valley of the Mahanadiio 
Bihar and Orissa with a westward extension into the Central Provinces and an out- 
lying area to the north in the valley of the Koel, a tributary of the Son; (it) in 
Central India, conglomerates extending for a distance of about 60 miles with the 
state of Panos in the centre; Gii) in the southern districts of Anantapur, Bellary, 
Cuddspab, Karnool, Kistna and Godavari. 
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stones were a speciality also of Ceylon (61). In the north 
'* the rivers which produce precious stones are the Akesines 
(Chenab) and the Ganges '' (Pliny, XXXVII. 13). "There 
were centres farther north since the kings there brought 
these lucrative tributes to Arjuna along with horses (Mbh. 
II. 28. 18 f.). According to the Arthasastra the mountains 
. of Malaya (the Western Ghats, south of the Caveri), the 
Vindhyas and the Strirajya' are sources of vaidürya (beryl) 
and other gems (IT. 11). The southern Vindhyas or the 
Satpura and the northern part of the Western Ghats * must 
have been the Vaidurya chain or the Orondian mountain of 
Ptolemy, stated in the Mahabharata to have been crossed by 
the Pandavas in their pilgrimage from Vidarbha to the 
Narmada. Turquoise and lapis lazuli were exported from 
Barbaricum (Peri. 39). © Agate and Carnelian were trans- 
ported from Ozene (Ujjein, 48) and Carnelian in great quan- 
‘tity from Paethana (Paithan on the Godavari, 51) and from 
other inland sources (49), possibly Mount Sardonix (Satpura 
range) which supplied sardonic stone, t.e., a species of Carne- 
lian (Ptolemy, I. 20).* 


Like the mines and the mountains the sea was exploited 
for extraction of wealth. Pearl-fishery 
was a foremost industry in the south. 
The straits between the Pandya kingdom and Ceylon were 
its chief centres and these two states made a lucrative profit 
from this trade. ‘‘ The water of the Tamraparni which is 
famed all the earth over for the pearls which the wives of 
the feudatories in his army, while they mirthfully bathed in 
the stream, dropped into it from the breaking girdles on 
their hips, behold, even to this day that water affords a 


Pearl-fishery. 


1 The Himalayan country of Garhwa! and Kumaon. 

* Raychaudhuri : Studies in Indian Antiquities, p. 131. 

3 The same difficulty with regard to identification of Indian and foreign names 
occurs here aa in the case of sromatics, See supra, p. 215, 
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livelihood to the Pandya chief " (Nagpur Stone In. of the 
Malava rulers, 1104-5 A.D.).' *''The southern ocean full of 
rolling waves, the shores of which were shining with the 
multitude of rays of. numerous pearls dropped from shells 
struck and broken by the trunks of excited elephants 
resembling whales......... '" (Kendur Pl.of Kirtivarman II, 
Saka Sam. 672). All the varieties of pearl mentioned , 
in the Arthagastra are specialities of Pandya and 
Kerala countries and of Ceylon (II. 11; VII. 195»- * in 
the Periplus, Ceylon on the one shore (61) and Colchi 
(Kolkai) of the Pandya kingdom and Argara (Uraiyür) 
of the Chola figure as centres of pearl-fishing.” Ptolemy 
mentions pearl-fishery in the Kolkhic Gulf (1. 10), i.e., 
in the Gulf of Manar in south Tinnevelly. Pliny Quotes 
Megasthenes to the effect that ''aprobane produced pearls 
of greater size than India (VI. 22). 
The north also gave pearls though of" 
inferior quality and smaller size. The northern centre was 
the Bengal coast from where the mleccha tribes paid to 
Bhima tributes of gems, pearls (manimauktika) and valu- 
able corals (vidrumanca mahadhanam, Mbh. II. 30. 27). 
'That pearls were fished near about the port of Tamralipti 
and gathered there for export is also affirmed in the Periplus 
(63). Pliny ascribes the trade also to Perimula (VI. 54) 
placed in the western coast somewhere near Bombay or in 
Simylla. 

Apart from pearls, sea-fishing was the main occupation 
of the Ceylonese. ‘‘ All their energy is 
devoted to catching fish and the monsters 
of the deep; for the sea encircling the island is reported to 


Tn the north. 


Sea-fiahing 


1 B.J. Wy. 18. 

2 W. I IX, 28. 

3 In the south pearl-fishing seems to bava been ^ stato monopoly. The Poriplas 
says that Colchi was worked by condemned éeciminals and regarding Argar, " at this 
place and nowhere else are brought the pearls gathered on the const thereabouts." 
The Nagpur Inscription is also » pointer. See supra, fn. 1, 


m 
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* 


br&ed an incredible number of fish...... '* (A lian, 16. 9. 22). 
Ceylon and the Tamil countries made use of tortoise-shell 
(Peri. 61, 56) as well as other shells (4amkha, Arth. VII. 2) 
which they supplied to the north and abroad to the West.’ 


In textile industry, the north was leading against the 
south (Arth. VIT. 12). The choicest stuff 
— Oe were of Benares and Bengal. The fine 
muslin of Kasi (kasikasucivattha, kāsikāni 
vatthani) is a common reference (Jat IV. 352, V. 377, 
VI. 47, 141; Mil. 1). A familiar simile is the Benares 
muslin of delicate finish on both sides, blue (or yellow, or 
red or white) in colour, blue (or yellow, etc.) in appearance, 
and reflecting blue (or yellow, etc.) (vattham Baranaseyya- 
kam ubhatobhagavimattham nilam nilavannam  nilanidassa- 
nam nilanibhasam, Dn. XIV. iij. 29; XXIII. iii. 1; Mn. 
‘77, An. V. 61 £.). It is pleasant to handle (sukhasampha- 
ssam), of great worth (mahaggham), of good colour 
(vannavantam) and a treasure to be laid up in a scented 
casket (An. I. 248). Kasi is in the list of places which 
produce the best quality of cotton fabries (Arth. IT. 11, 
Sn. V. 45). According to the commentator of the Maha- 
parinibbana Sutta, the texture was so fine that it absorbed 
no oil and hence was used to cover the body of the deceased 
Buddha. There were extensive cotton fields in the 
neighbourhood from which the yarn was spun (Jat. III. 
986). The silk-fabric of Benares still carries this reputa- 
tion. 

The Bengal spinners and weavers produced muslins of 
the finest sort called Gangetic which were 
brought down to 'Tümralipti for export 
(Peri. 63), the traditions of which were maintained by the 
famous muslins of Dacca, Santipur and Farashdanga down 


Of Bengal 


! Northern tradera voyaging from Barygaza brought tortoise shell also from 
Socotra, 
29 — 1865B 
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to the advent of British traders. In the Arthagastra list, 
Vanga (Eastern Bengal) was the source of cotton fabries 
and blankets. Pundra (Northern Bengal) and Suvarna- 
kudya' supplied blankets and fibrous garments (patrornàh) ; 
the latter were obtained also in Magadha (II. 11). Among 
the presents received by Bhima from the mlecchas on the 
coast of Bengal were fine cloths and blankets (ciruvastràni, ; 
kambalam, Mbh. IT. 30. 27). Sericulture was known some- 
where near about, for the eastern party sent from Kiskindhya 
came across the land of worms yielding silk thread 
(bhümiüea kosakaranim, Ram. IV. 40. 23).* | 

The north was another source, chiefly of woollen clothes.” 
Asa source of blankets, the Arthasastra 
mentions Nepal (II. 11; Manu, III. 
2934 f.) and the Himalayan regions in general (VII. 12). 
The king of Kamboja sent to Yudhisthira as tribute blankets _ 
of finest texture along with deer skins (Mbh. II. 49. 19) 
including those of sheep's wool, fur of mice and other 
animals living in holes and of the hair of cats all inlaid with 
threads of gold :— | 


The north: Weol 


‘aurnin vailin vàrsadaméàn jàtarüpapariskrtàn 
pravarajinamukhyamsea kimbojah pradadan babin. 
| 51. 3. 
The Bàlhikas presented numerous blankets of woollen texture 
manufactured in Cina,’ numerous skins of Ranku deer and 
clothes prepared from jute and others from the threads of 
insects : 
pramana-riga-sparsadyan bilhicinasamudbhavam 
aurnafica rànkavafieniva patajam kitajantatha. 
51. 96. 


A ? 

? Ts jit Arsam? | Attempts have been made to identify this with China. 

35 The Punisb, Kashmir and Tibeto Himalayan ranges atill carry the tradition, _ 

4 Thie is not Chine proper but Tibeto-Mongoloid races, or people vaguely 
acknowledging Chinese suzerainty in the north-west, 
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In north Harivarsa Arjuna obtained finest clothes and silks 
(28. 16). The cloth produced in the Sivi country,' of which 
the choicest suit of king Pajjota of Avanti was made (Mv. 
VHI. 29), was a known luxury favoured in the palace." 
The Arthasastra list is completed with Madhuri (of the 
——— south),” Aparanta (Konkana),’ Kalinga, 
Vatsa (city of lIXausümbi) and Mahīśa 
(Mahismati)* for the best stuff of cotton fabrics. Of these 
Aparanta and Mahismati are corroborated in the Periplus 
which deals with the same countries while speaking of 
Barygaza, Ozene and Abiria. From Barygaza were shipped 
westward, mallow cloth, yarn, silk cloth and cotton cloth, 
the broad type called monache* and that called sagmatogene* 
(6, 14, 31, 32, 49). Ujjaini was one of the centres of 
production of these textiles transported to Barygaza (48). In 
Abiria, a very fertile country, cotton was extensively culti- 
vated and cloth made therefrom of coarser sort (41). Buta 
sheep-rearing, pastoral people as they were (411), the 
Abhiras produced blankets of better stulf of which they 
brought various kinds as present to king Yudhisthira. 
Cotton cloth and silk yarn were exported also from 
Barbaricum (39), probably the produce brought down trom 
the north. 


! From the testimony of Fa-hien an! Hiven Tsang who makes the (Su-ho-te) 
the scene of the classic story of king Uéinars giving his flesh to save his fugitive 
pigeon, it would appear to be jo Gandbara or Swat valley (Beal's Records, p 206). 
But from the Sibipura in Shorkot Inscription Vogel places it in Shorkot in Jhang 
district below the junction of the Jhelum anl the Chenub. It may be the Siboe 
of Strabo (Iboe-Diod, Sobii-Curtius) and Sivapura of Piagini said to belong to the 
northera country. Cunninghaw places it in Lower Beas io Jullundiar district, A 
branch of the Sibis migrated to Mewar where they hid their capitat Jetuttera 
(Vessantara Jat.; Jattaraur, Alberuni : India, T, p. 302). 

? Siveyyakam dussayugam. Buddhagrusa gives two explanations c! which the 
latter, more plausible, is '"* a cloth woveo from yarn which skilful women of the Sivi 
country spin. 

! Commentary. 
^ ^ Mipàksi ? 

e ? 
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Madhura of the Arthasástra is also confirmed. 


ECONOMY OF 


NORTHERN INDIA 


'The silk 


cloth of the Tamil ports of Nyleynda, Tyndis and Muziris 


were inland produce (56). 


Muslin, mallow cloth and much 


ordinary cloth were carried from Tagara to Barygaza (51). 


The Cholas and the Pindyas brought 


to the Pandavas fine 


cloth inlaid with gold (Mbh. II. 52. 33 ff.). 


* * 


ES - 


The countries and their specialised commodities so far 
as they may be ascertained from the above may be arranged 


thus in tabular order :— 








COMMODITY 
ANIMALS (Ancient names) 
|. Horse Sindhu, Kamboja, Aratta, 
Vanåyu, PMallhika, Sanvira, 
Lake Manasa, Parvatiys. 
2. Prágiwotisa, — Karüéa, Anga 


Elephant 
Kalinga, Daros, Surastra. 


ANIMAL FRODUCE 


4. Ivory Dadérna. Dintapura, Kasi, 
Ayodhya, Vidisa, Tamil 
countries. 

4. Skins Himalayan borderas, N. Hari- 


virga, Nu Kirātas, Karu 


bo?:s, Bálbika. 


Foon crors 


5. Rice, Wheat, Abbhira 
Sesame 
Hern., Roors, 
GuMs. 
6. Malabatbrum — Kirrbadia, Desatae, Tamil 
7. Spikenard Ka£yapapura, Paropanisada:, 
Kabul, Gedrosia, En. Hima- 
layas. 
B. Myrrh Gedrosia 
9. Nard Gedrosia, N. of Barbaricum 
10. Costus, Ly- N.of Barbaricum and of Ozene 
cium, Bdellium. 
PagurFUMES 
ll. Scents Turuska, Andbra 
: dal Kümuarüpa, Bengal coast, 
M penne Susarpsbbürmi:, Kasi Hy- 
—— Nn. Kañtar, Daiva- 
Aégokagramasa, Malaya 


abh, 
7 Dardara Hills. 
J | 
> | 





COUNTRY 


(Modern equivalents) 


Sind, Punjab, N. W. F. P. 
a Gu'arat, Mansarowar, 
. R. of Hiudukush, 
— Bhagalpur, Orissa, 
E of Vindhyas, Kathia- . 





&, E. Vindbyas, Dantan 
(Midnapore ? ), Denares, 
Oudh, Bbhilsa, Mysore. 


N.W. of Himatayas, Hindukush, 


Punjab. 


Coast of 8. Gujarat. i 


Rangpur (?), Tibeto. Burma, 
Tamil countries. 


Kashmir, Hiodukush, 
Belochistan, En. 
layas. 
8. Beluchistan 
S. Belochistan, Sind (?) 


Kabul, 
imn- 


Sind and regions farther 
north ( ? ) 
Turkestan, Andhra 
Assam, Bengal, Sumatra, 
Benares, the Beas, N. W. 
of Himalayas, Ceylon, 
M yeore. 


*OMMODITY 
PkHnFUMES 


13. Aloe 


Dyu 


14. Indigo 
Wise 

15. Grape wino 
MiIngrats 


16. Gold 


3 
Silver 


Copper 
Rock salt 
Diamond 


Stones 


Fisneny 

23. Pearl 
23. 
94. 


Coral 


Ses-fishing, 
tcrtoise 
other shell. 


TgxTILES 


25. Cotton cloth 


26. Blankets 
47. Silk 
Q5. Jute and 


fibrous cloth. 


and 
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| COUNTRY 
(Ancient names) | (Modern equivalents) 
Bengal const, No. Kiratas, Bengal, N. W. of Himalayae, 
Dardara Hills Nilgiria. 
N. of Barbaricum Rind ( ? ) 
Kapisd Afghanistan 


Dardas, Meru, Mandara, Nortli- 
ern Kiratas, Upper Indus, 
Havilah, near "làtmralipti, 
Franstoboss, Suvarpabhimi, 
E. of Mt. Capitalia, Malabar, 


Tibet, Garhwal, N. W. of 
Himalayss and Hindu Kush, 
Chotapagpar ( ? , the Son, 
Sumatre, Rajputana, Mala- 
bar, Ceylon. 


Taprobane. 

Setae, E. of Mt. Capitalia, Tibet, Rajputana, Chotanag- 
Bengal, Rüpakad wipa, pur ( ? », Sumatra, Ceylon. 
Cey on, 

lexpozted from) Barygaza &. India. Raipntane, Himalayan 

range. 

Mt. Ormenus, Sindhu Range between Jhelum and 

Indus. 


Berar, Oudh, Benares, Orissa, 
Sambbalpur € ? ), Tamil. 


Chenab aud Ganges, Garbwal 
and Himalayas, Vindhyas 
and Satpura, Wn. Ghats, 
Ceylon. 


Vidarbha, Koéala, Kadi, 
Kalinga, Sabarai, Tamil. 


Akesines and Ganges, N. of 
Himalayas, Strirajya, Vin- 
dhyas, Ozene, Paethana. 
Malaya, Tamil, Ceylon. 


S.E. coast of Tamil, 
Bengal coast. 


Bengal coast 
Tamil, Ceylon 


Pandya, Taprobane, Bengal Ceylon, 
coast, Simylla, 
l'engal coast 


Tamil, Ceylon 


Sici, Kasi, Vanga, Fundra, Sherkot, Benarcs, E. & N. Ben- 
Magadba, Kalinga, Vatsa, gal, Bibar, Orissa, Maha- 
Aparánta, Mahiémati, Abbi- rastra, Tan il. 
ra, Madhura, Chola, 

Pandya. 


Vanga, Pundra, Nepal, N. W. E. 4 N. Bengal, Nepal, N. W, 


Himalayas, Kümboja, Bal. Himalayas, Punjab, Balkb 
bika, Abbira. ( °°, Maharastra 
Silk land of East, Balbika, N. Assam (7), Balkh (Fh N. 


Himalayas, Tamil. 
N. Bengal, Bihar, Balkh ( ? }. 


Harivarea, Tamil. 
Pundra, Magadba, Balbika 
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The list is no doubt incomplete, defective and lackiñg 
valid confirmation in many cases. There were innumerable 
thriving industries outside this small range which cannot be 
localised for lack of materials. "The compilation, tentatively 
made from vague and scrappy literary notices may not be 
correct in every detail. But the facts of localisation and 
specialisation stand out ; and for certain industries at least, , 
e.g., the muslin of Bengal, the pearls of Pandya and Ceylon, 
the sandal of Mysore and Assam, the gold of Tibet, Garhwal, 
Malabar and Ceylon and the fleet-footed horse of Sind and 
the Punjab, evidences are almost unimpeachable. The cata- 
logues of the ArthaSastra and the Sabhaparva alone, from 
which many items have been omitted in this chapter, give the 
modern economist ample food for thought over the magni- 
tude of lost arts and industries exhausted mines and forests, 
exterminated flora and fauna and defertilised agricultural 
land. 





CHAPTER V 
ORGANISATION OF INDUSTRIES 


Guild organisation. ‘Sreni and pūga. Origin of combination. Stages: Vedic, 


Pali end Epic. 

Organisational structure. (o) Localisation of industries. Theory; practice--in 
town, in village. (b) Leadership: the pamukla, the jetthaka. (c) Heredity of occu- 
pation, Exceptions, the antevdsi—rules. td) Guild laws: evolution; regulation of 
inveatments and dividends, of contracte; sanction »gaiost delinquency; judicial 


power. 
Finarces. The balance sheet, Public works. 
Relation with civil power. Paternal care. Arbitration of di-putes: the blandà. 


qürika, “Guardianship? The guild militia, a thorn. 


The organised crafta. 
Fonctions and powcrs. Flag. Coins, Seal. Control of Municipal power. 


Receiver of deposits and executor of endowments. Mobility. Cultural life. Indepen- 
dent development. Disintegration. | 


Tools and mechanical power are not the sole means for 
the production of wealth. It requires 
organisation, combination and laws regu- 
lating business. "The progress of Indian arts and crafts 
depended in no small degree on the organisational genius of 
the people. The industrial combines in ancient India have 
generally been termed * guilds' as they bear a close resem- 
blance to those prototypes of mediaeval Europe. 

Sanskrit works use many words with references to local 
bodies, the distinction between which ts 
not precisely defined. Generally, however, 
the terms ren? and pūga go for industrial and commercial 
guilds.’ Kaiyata and Tattvabodhini explain fren? in Panini 
(II. i. 59) as an assembly of persons following 2 common 
craft or trading in a common commodity (ekena &ilpena 
panyena và ye jivanti tesim samühah Sreni). The com- 


The guild, 


Sreni. 


! And sometimes gama, niqama, gana, ramgha, « amüha, samiti, cte 
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mentators on Manu (VIII. 41) and Narada (I. 7) explain st 
nearly in the same sense, but in the Arthaáüstra, remi is 
either a guild of workmen (II. 4) or a military clan (VII. 16) 
or communities like those of Kambojas, Surüstras and 
Ksatriyas who subsist by agriculture, trade and military 
service. So the pūga is a craft or trade 
guild according to the commentators of 
Narada (X. 2) and Yàjnavalkya (II. 31). But both Vira- 
mitrodaya and Mitiksara distinguish it from the $rut? as an 
association of persons of different castes and occupations 
while éreni is a more limited assembly of people of same 
craft or occupation though possibly of different castes. 

As Vrhaspati points out, anarchy and insecurity in busi- 

ness were the earliest impulse to conibina- 

Urge to union, | 

tion (XVII. 5 f). The danger came not 

only from the conditions of the market but also from the 
severity of the civil law in regard to certain crafts." In fact 
guild life is the characteristic of an advanced stage of 
economic progress when “‘ the individual mechanics, artisans 
or traders have sufficient business instincts developed in 
them, and have achieved sufficient success in their several 
businesses to appreciate the necessity of organising them- 
selves into a community for the purpose of promoting their 
individual and collective interests." ?* The idea of organ- 
ising on co-operative basis was inherent in the division of 
castes and allocation of functions, The Vaisyas were called 
ganasya in distinction from the Bráhmanas and Ksatriyas 
as co-operation was necessary for acquiring wealth (Br. Up. 
1.4. 12 and Sankara's Com.). Within the Vaisya or 
commoner caste the emergence of traders as a distinct body 


Püga. 


t E.g., tbe laws of the Arthaáüstra on gold and silveramiths. C/. Manu—"' But 
the king shall cause a goldsmith who behaves dishonestly, the most noeuous of all 
thorns, to be cut to pieces with razors." IX 292. In Vispa guilds of meta!-workors 
and of smiths of gold and silver are pre-eminent. 

* R. K. Mukherji : Local Self-government in Ancient India. 


— 
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from agriculture and cattle-rearing signifies a further stage 
in this progress. 

The plea of Geldner and of Roth for the existence of 
guilds in Vedic literature has been keenly 
disputed. But the words Sresthin and 
$raisthya used in Vedic texis' would appear from their 
contexts to mean ‘ headman of a guild’ and ‘his position 
of primacy.' For more positive evidence of institutional 
growth we have to look to a much later age. ‘‘As the 
Buddhists placed the warrior-caste before the priest-caste 
and gave unrestricted freedom to the third estate, it is not 
wonderful that guild-life is characteristic of a Buddhistic 
environment,''* Early Pali literature is full of references 
to gwilds and heads of guilds are of the highest social 
position. "They are great housebolders always represented 
in the social set of kings and princes. References in 
the Epics and in subsequent records, epigraphic and 
literary, are equally informative. In the Santiparva it 
is fully realised that the gana when united, acquires great 
wealth by the strength and prowess of its constituents 
(arthascaiva’ dhigamyante samgbàtabalapaurusaih, 107. 15). 


Development. 


In the origin and consolidation of guilds four important 

, factors had their part. It has already 

escapes y ug been seen that certain industries were 
specialised at certain places. Within the 

same district or town again each industry tended to be 
localised at a particular area of its own. The Arthasastra 
ordains that merchants trading with scents, garlands, grains, 
and liquids (gandha-malya-dhinya-rasapanyaih) are to settle 
in the eastern quarter of a town. ‘Traders in cooked rice, 
liquor and flesh (pakkannasuramamsapanyah) and prostitutes 


t For references see Macdonell and Keith, Vedie Inder 
? Washburn Hopkins : India Old and New, p. 171 
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weapons and gloves and the Südras to the west (ürnásütra- 
venucarmavarmasastrivarana-kiravah). Smiths end work- 
ers in precious stones (lohamanikàravah) find place with the 
tutelary deity and Brihmanas in the north (II. 4). The 
Agnipuriina makes a totally different allocation except for 
the prostitutes and for the religious people. The goldsmiths 
are to be in the south-west corner of the town; the pro- 
fessional dancers and musicians and the harlots in the south ; 
the stage-managers, the carringemen and fishermen in the 
south-west. Those who deal in cars and chariots, weapons 
and cutlery in the west; liquor merchants, officers and 
employees in the north-west ; religious people in the forth ; 
fruit-vendors in the north-east. This is in the ontermost 
circle. In the inner blocks are the military, the civilians 
and the élite of the town. The Mayamata gives a more 
complicated plan. To the south—a little to the sides 
should be the weavers, to the north wheelwrights or carters 
(cakrinim). ‘The outermost sites are divided into several 
blocks reserved for (a) fish, meat, dry food and vegetables, 
(b) staple food, (c) basins and pottery, (d) brass and bronze, 
(e) cloth shops, (f) rice and paddy, (g) tailoring; salt and 
oils, (h) perfumeries and flowers, all serially arranged inter- 
vening residential sites. Along the roads within the boule- 
vard are assigned stalls of jewels and precious stones, gold, 
clothes, drugs and condiments like marijistha, pepper, pipal, 
ginger, honey, ghee, oil, medicines, etc. In ports or in 
trade marts stalls are not to be inter-residential but more 
compact, set up in continuous rows or either sides of the 
highway, to secure economic efficiency (Ch. 10, Il, 151-83). 
In a different order of planning artisans and manual workers 
are placed in the outermost zone of the city ; to the east or 
north—potters, barbers and other craftsmen; to the north- 
west—fishermen ; to the west—butchers; to the north— 
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omen ; to the south-east or north-west—architects ; fur- 
ther off—washermen ; one krosa (2 miles) off from the east— 
sweepers (Chs. t, 29). 
Plans differed in theory and in practice. But there is 
— no doubt that industries and occupations 
tended to be segregated from one another 
partly under the same circumstances which lead to the 
localisation of modern industries. In the towns of the 
Madhyadesa we come across the ivory-workers' street (danta- 
küravithim in Benares, Jat. I. 320 f. ; II. 197), the lotus 
street (uppalavithim in Savatthi, II. 321), the washermen's 
street (rajakavithim, IV. 82), the street of the  Vessas 
(vessinim vithiya, VI. 485), the weavers’ quarter (tantavita- 
tatthamam, I. 356 ; pesaküravithi, DhpA. I. 424) and a 
street in the caterers’ quarters (odonikagharavithi- 
yam, III. 49). Asin the town people with the same 
industrial pursuit flocked in a specified street or quarter, in 
the countryside, they congregated in the same village settle- 
ment and formed a more developed organisation. A car- 
penter's village with 500 or 1,000 families is often seen in 
the frontier of the state cf Kasi or in the outskirts of the 
city of Benares (kàsiratthe...paccantagame bahu vaddhaki 
vasanti, I. 247; kulasahassanivaso mahavaddhakigamo, IV. 
159; IT. 18, 405; IV. 207). There was a weavers’ village 
near Benares under a headman (Dbammapala’s Com. on 
Therig, Pss. 157 ff.) and a smith's village of 1,000 houses 
(sahassakutiko kammaragamo, III. 281) is also referred to. 
Brabmanas formed similar villages for their scholastic and 
religious activities (VI. 514; Mn. 41, 150). The craftsmen 
purveyed their goods to the people of neighbouring towns 
and villages or executed orders from them jointly or severally 
(Vr. XVII. 11). 


! For villages of isl ermen, hunters, thieves, camjufas, conus, ! afatdras, eti 
see infra, Bk, V. Ch, IM, Bk. VI, Ch. HI. 
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After localisation the next factor was leadership. ‘The 

The jetthaka. localised industry, the gama or the sent 
was frequently organised under a leader 

called jetthaka. We hear of jetthakas of carpenters, smiths, 
weavers, garlandinakers (III. 405) as well as of other inferior 
crafts and of mariners, thieves, caravan-guards, etc. Fick 
surmises that his office was hereditary and honorary, based 


^on skill rather than on age. He is prominent in royal 


E 


court (III. 281, V. 282) and rich and of great substance 
(III. 981). He seems to have combined the functions of the 
village. headman, the village syndic and the president of the 
local guild. 
The third factor was heredity of occupation. From 
the frequent use of the suffixes Kuh and 
qu Heredity f. ocur ë Dutta after a craft name, it would appear 
that a family stuck to the same craft 
the father banding down to his son his capital, credit and 
accumulated experience. Later, during tbe period of the 
later law-books (Manu, ete.), with the development of trade 
transactions ‘‘ the significance and inner compactness 
deepened, and being similar to the castes on account of the 
traditional organisation and the hereditariness of member- 
ship, they gradually got............ , as certain rules and 
eustoms with reference to marriage and interdining were 
developed, the appearance of real caste, till they finally 
became the modern trading classes." ' 
But occupation was not always rigidly determined by 
heredity or caste. This is proved by the 
— ond ante copious literary references particularly 
in the Pali canon to the master and the 
pupil, the deartya and the antevdsi in an establishment 
where the latter undergoes a course of apprenticeship under 
the former in an art which he chooses to pursue in future, 


1 Fick: Die Sociale Gliederung, p. 179. - 
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Ags rôle is not always that of a learner,—for sometimes he 


excels his master in skill (Jat, V. 290 ff.). It is very often: 


that of an assistant or à servant akin to the worst conditions 
of wage labour.' 

From Nàrada's rule it seems that the period of appren- 

ticeship was very similar to the condition 

ticesbip® of appren- of bondage. A youngman desirous of 


learning a trade was free to do so. He 


lived with a master, worked for him and was fed and taught 
by bim (also Vr. XVI. 6). Like a slave by his master 
he should be treated as a son. He might not be made 
to do any other work than the one he was learning. “The 
master might compel the apprentice's return if he ran 
away. In case the apprentice learns the craft more quickly 
than stipulated in the contract, the time left over shall be 
his master's and all the profit derived from the apprentice 
during that period shall accrue to his master (also Yaj. LI. 
187). It follows that he was bound down for a given 
length of time and that the advantage from his work was 
wholly his master’s. If agreed upon in advance he might 
be rewarded with a fee on attaining proficiency, but he 
should continue to work for his master till the stated time 
was up (V. 1c-21). 

The last and the strongest factor binding the constituen- 
cies as a close homogeneous unit was the 
operation of the guild laws. The evolu- 
tion of these laws may be traced back 
roughly to the first six centuries before the Christian era 
in the form of conventions taking shape. ‘The tendency 
is indicated in two rules of Gautama.  '' Laws of districts, 


m 

! In fact Nürada treats them in the sume chapter along with bired servants 
and slaves, 

2 Cf Mv. I. 32 1, where Buddha says that the @cariya ought to consider 
the antevüsika as a son, the antecdsiia should consider tbe acariya as a father. Hi 
exborts the bhikkhus to live the first ten years in dependence onthe dcartye. UIl 
course the rule relates to education in sacred lore and not iu à cralt. 


Guild laws: evolu- 
Lion. 
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castes and families, when not opposed to sacred texts, are 
an authority " ; and ‘* ploughmen, mercbants, herdsmen, 
money-lenders and artisans (are also authority) for their 
respective classes '' (XI. 20 f. ; Vas. I. 17, XIX. 7). While 
Gautama is an advocate of local usage and law of caste, 
Manu reckons guild laws as on par with those of castes 
and localities. A king should settle the laws only after 
— s careful examination of the laws of castes, districts, guilds 
(śreņī) and families. (VIII. 41; Yaj. I. 350 f.; Narada, 
X. 2). Vrhaspati goes farther to enjoin that the king 
must approve of whatever the guilds do to other people in 
accordance with their rules whether that is cruel or kind 
(XVII: 15). 
These rules were meant to regulate distribution of profits 
and liabilities, investments and dividends 
ae ee ieee. among the mcmbers. According to the 
Arthasgastra, guilds of workmen (samgha- 
bbrtah) and those who carry on co-operative work (sambhüya 
samutthatarah) shall divide their earnings (vetanam) either 
equally or as agreed upon among themselves (III. 14). The 
rules of Narada and Vrbaspati on sambhüya samutthanam 
or joint transaction of business are more elaborate and relate 
to trade guilds as well as to craft guilds. The partners 
must share all legitimate expenses of business such as those 
incurred by (a) purchase and sale of merchandise, (b) provi- 
sion for necessary travelling, (c) wages of labourers, (d) 
realisation of dues, (ce) freight, (f) care of treasures (Nar. 
III. 4 and Vivadaratnikara’s com.). The loss, expenses 
and profit of the business are to be shared by each partner 
according to the share contributed by him to the joint 
stock. A partner is responsible for any loss due to his 
want of care or any action without the assent or against 
the instructions of his co-partners (Nar. HI. 5; Vr. AIV, 
9). Similarly he is entitled to a special remuneration for 
special profit gained tbrough his individual action (Nar. LI. 


— — 
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Ge; Vr. XIV. 10). The master craftsman is entitled to a 
double share of the profits. So also the head of an 
engineering firm building a house or a temple or digging a 
tank (Vr. XIV. 29). 

The guilds took contract for work. The ArthaSastra 
lays down its rules or terms between the 


Rules of contract. : k : | 
" transacting parties (IIT. 14). Rules of 


- 


contract bear also on the internal affairs of a guild. Vrhas- 


pati says that a contract executed by one is binding on 
all (XIV. 5). "The rule of the Arthasastra is that a healthy 
person who deserts his company (of contract artisans) after 
work has been begun shall be fined 15 panas ; for none shall 
of his own accord leave his company. One found to have 
stealthily neglected his share of work shall be shown mercy 
for the first time and given proportional work anew with 
promise of proportional share in earnings. For neglecting 
again and going elsewhere he shall be 
thrown out of the company (pravasanam). 
For a glaring offence (mahaparadha) he shall be treated 
as condemned (dusyavad-acaret, TIT. 14). The Dbarma- 
Süstras do not show the same leniency. According to 
Narada and Vrhaspati he who disobeys the laws or injures 
the joint stock is to be banished. A member who fails to 
implement an agreement entered into by his association is 
to be banished and his property confiscated. According to 
Yajnavalkya dishonesty is punished by expulsion from the 
guild and forfeiture of share in the profits. A disabled 
partner may, however, appoint a substitute to do his part of 
the work (II. 265). 

The threat of expulsion for indiscipline and dishonesty 
: was the sanction of the guild laws. 
Accordingly the association had complete 
judicial authority over its members. Vrhaspati says that 
the partners are to be judges and witnesses in deciding 
their own disputes (XIV. 6). These disputes do not 


Sanction. 


J — authority, 


^ 
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necessarily relate to affairs of business, they might be stricély 


_ personal. Later law books emphasise the jurisdiction of 
- local, popular courts like the kula, remi, gana and püga— 
graded in ascending order of superiority (Nar, Intr, 7 ; Vr. I. 
28-30; Yaj. II. 30). "This juridical power is recognised in 
the Buddhist literature. A man may be tried by his guild | 
' (pagamajjhagato, Mn. 41, 114). Its interference is invoked 
-to settle differences between the members and their wives ` 
(Vin, IV.-926). In the Suttavibhanga it is forbidden to 
ordain the wife of a member unless his guild had sanctioned 
it... This rigid control over the affairs of a well-knit corpora- 
dn Was exercised by an executive. body of two to five 
persons presumably with a presiding head which also super- 
vised the affairs of smaller associations (Vr. XVII. 107. 


The finances of the guild consisted of individual earnings 
| and contributions, fines and confiscations 
Mo S uude on delinquent members, king’s subsidy 
(Vr. XVII. 24) and profits from executions 
of orders (Yaj. II. 190). Good profits accrued from the 
investment of the deposits which the guilds received from 
the king and the public-as banks." They might in their 
turn earmark a part of their capital to be set aside as safe 
deposit. The Arthasastra prescribes on this point that 
those who can be expected to relieve misery, who can give 
instructions to artisans, who can be trusted with deposits, 
who can plan artistic work after their own design, and who 
can be relied upon by guilds of artisans may receive the 
deposits of guilds. The guilds shall receive their deposits 
back in time of distress. 
Arthyapratikarah karusasitàrah Wide n- 
reni 





niksepam bhajet. IV. I. =` 


a: = " 
"T l For the banking activity of the drent sce infra, Bk, IV, Ch. I. 
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e The incomes were distributed as (a) dividend among 
. . members, (b) charity, (c) fresh investment. 
- deyam. nihsva-vrddhandha-stri-bal’-atura-rogisu | 
santünikadisu tathà esa dharmah sanitanah - 
| tato labhyeta yatkincit sarvesimeva tatsamam 
* » sinmásikam. másikam vi vibhaktavyam yatbaméatah . 
4. : = : * EU. XVII423 f. 
"The Smrti rules find positive illustrations from life. Four: 
Benares weavers plied their trade jointly and used to divide > 
their earnings in five shares, keeping four for their own- 
. and disposing of the fifth for charity. — — 
Barünasiyam pesakara ekato ~hutva tena kammena 
- laddhakam panea kotthase katva  cattaro^ kotthüse pari- 
bhunjiinsn paficamam - gahetva ekato va düánam dadimsu. 
m - * Jat ATV: 475. 
— Benevolent public works and religious contributions received 
‘equal attention. Among the votive offerings at Sanchi 
one is attributed to the guild of ivory-cirvers. A cave 
inscription in Junnar records the gift of a se -ven-celled cave 
and of a cistern by the (remi of corn-dealers.! A Gwalior 
Inscription (876 A. D.). records a temple-grant by a town 
where guilds of oil-millers (tailikagreni) and of gardeners 
(màlikaáreni) levv a toll among themselves and assign it to 


the temple." 


The guilds while enjoying an autonomous life stood in 

J close relation to the eivil authority. ‘The 

m MM legal masters enjoin a paternal and foster- 

E i ing care to be extended to industrial com- 

| binatione. Not only must the king respect the guild. laws 

also see that members thereof followed their own 
. laws. (Yaj "T. 3613 Vis: TI. 2: När. X. 2). ‘To enforce 


— observance of these laws and. compacts among members 






! Büblerand Burges : Arch. Sur, W. Ind., IV. 10 
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the king may resort to the penal sanctions of fine amd 
banishment (Manu, VIII. 919-21 ; Vis. V. 108; Yaj. I. 
192). In the case of a dispute — a guild and its 
head, the king shall arbitrate and he shall restrain when 
a whole guild boycotts a member from hatred (Vr. XVII. 
19-2C). He subsidises a guild when necessary. He 
receives appeal against its disposal of a law-suit. He has 
the prerogative of taxing it to his pleasure. 
The Jātakas offer several instances of guild-disputes 
[III 12. 99; IV. 43; VI: 882) Whe 
T. agni" arbitra- cource of these quarrels is nowhere dis- 
closed. That there might be more than 
one guild of the sime craft at one place, e.g., the two 
weavers’ guilds at Govardhana (Nasik Cave Ins.) may lead 
to a vague surmise. To remedy this state of affairs, a king 
is said to have inaugurated the office of the bhanddagdrika 
who carried with it ** the judgeship over all guilds ` (sabba- 
seniniam  vicaranatthaya, IV. 43) and “* whose function 
possibly referred to a supervision of the goods made or 
dealt with by a guild or guilds and not only to the king's 
exchequer.'' ! 
The king's rôle of guardianship is reflected in many 
other references. He collects all the guilds 
Other relations. i : d : 
(sabbaseniyo) along with his subjects to 
demonstrate his almsgiving ‘Jat. IV. 49 ). He assembles 
the four castes, the eighteen guilds (attharaso seniyo) and 
his army for a procession to receive his son (VI. 22). 
Among ministers, officials and notables are the chiefs of the 
guilds (4renimukbyah) who are ordained by Bharata to come 
out and greet Rima on his return from exile (Rim. VI. 
199. 4). The king was in intimate touch with the jetthaka 
and probably this was the agency through which he exercis- 
ed his powers of oversight. 


i Mra, Rbys Davids : Cambridge History, p. 907, 
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4. but the guild was not always the submissive ward. As 
5 ye a necessary corollary to its political power 
to civil power. and autonomous life and from the need to 

defend itstreasures the sreni came to form 
a militia and possess military power enough to be a perpe- 
tual worry to the king. Prince Duryodhana when defeated 
in the hands of the Gandharvas was ashamed of returning 
bome and meeting his relatives, priests and heads of guilds 
(ganamukbyah, Mbh. II. 245. 16). Tbe Arthaśāstra is 
at its wit's end to keep them under subjugation and to 
destroy them by sowing seeds of discord. In the Santi- 
parva their power is reckoned as equal to that of the army ; 
tbeir beads must be * talked over ' by spies when the king 
would subdue another kingdom; they are “ supported by 
union ' and the king is especially warned not to tax them 
too heavily, lest they become disaffected, which is consi- 
dercd asa grave calamity (107. 10-32). 


In the land where and in the time when the Jātaka 
stories took shape there were eighteen 
jndustries which were organised into guilds 
(atthàraso sepiyo, l. £67, 314; Lil, 281; IV. 411; VI. 23). 
Four of these are especially mentioned, Ciz., carpenters 
(vaddbaki), smiths (kammara), leather-dressers (asia malArA) 
and painters (cittakara) (VI. 427). Among craft. guilds 
Vrhbaspati enumerates those of goldsmiths, silversmiths, 
workers in other base metals (kupya), carpenters, stone- 
dressers (samskartā) and Jeather-workers CXIV. 21). 
The Nasik Cave Inscriptions refer to the guilds of weavers, 
of jotters (? kulariks), of workers with water-pumps 
(odayantrika) and of oil- millers (tilapisaka) (12. v, l5. vn). 
A Mathura Brabmi Inscription of Huviska's time records 
the existence of a raha (7) guild and a guild of flour-makers 
(samitahara).! The Junnar Buddhist Cave Inscriptions 


The organised crafts. 


1 E. dl. NM 10. 
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LET 


" similarly: speak of oe of  bamboo-workers  (vasakügg) 


another of braziers (kasakara) and a third of corn-dealers 
(dhamüika). . "The collective gift of the ivory-workers at 


'- Vedisa- (Sanchi Ins. C. 189). probably indicates that these 


artisans formed a Sreni. ‘Later — and inscriptions 
[rom the south add copiously to the list. , 


The autonomy and entity of tlie. guild was as much legal 


si as real. It had its. distinguishing colours 
owers and functions. 
* ^ (Mbh. Hf. 2.6.6). In the preparations 


mide by the royal fanily and citizens of Mathura to witness 
the wrestling bou; betwee EKraaa and Kamsa, pavilions 


were erected for dilferent companies and corporations with 
flags representing the implements and emblems of the several 
crafts (svakarina-dravyayuktübhih patakabbih. Harivamsa, 
86. 5). If the nigama of (he coins of Taxila and of the Bhita 
seals refers *o town corporations and not to industrial guilds, 
the Basarh seals of the time of the Gupta emperors show a 
great advancement in guild activity referring to and giving 
the names of bankers (sresthin), traders (sirthavaba) 
and merchants (kulika), their members and their leaders 
(prathama-kulika). The civic affairs of the nigama~ were 
dominated by powerful trade and craft guilds.“ 
The guid served not only asa bank receiving deposits 
| at interest but also asa trustee and executor 
(end k weakness, Of endowments. An endowment in a 
guild bank is reported to be permanent 
so long as the guild retains Jis unity even if it moves to 
a different place.” This shows its mobility and organisa- 
tional perfection and the public confidence reposed in it. 
The 1, 000 families of carpenters’ in a gama who shifted 
wholesale overnight in boats and settled in an island in 
mid-sea is a- typical illustration of this mobility (Jat. 


| 
1 Bühler and Burgea: Op. cit., IV. 10, rt, 97. 
2 See supra, p. 155. 

35 [leet : Gupta Inscriptions, No. 16, 
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ly. 159). Another example isa guild of skilled (prathita- 
śilpāh) silk-weavers who migrated from Lata or southern. 


Gujarat into the city of Dāsapura and constructed “fa noble 


and unequalled temple of the bright-rayed sun." After 
this the members began pursuing different occupations, 


e.g., music, story-telling (kathavidah), religious discourses 


(dharmaprasanga) ;_ some remained weavers, others changed | 
‘into astrologers (jyotisa) or warriors (samarapraga!bhah) 


or recluse (vijita-visayasanga). -Still the corporate organi- 
sation was in tact and the temple which had fallen into 


disrepair was restored by the same guild after a period 
of thirty-six years from its construction.’ The larger civic 


conscience and communal spirit thus stood against the 
disruptive ten lencies of contradictory tastes and occupations. 


"This als» shows the extent of intellectual life and culture 


nursed in a mere craft guild and the amount of independent 
development aad freelom of choice permitted within its 
scope. But this is not th» sreni of the Jatakas and of 
the Smrtis. We miss the team plying their shuttle 
together, the rules regulating collective contracts for a 
job, the allocation of shares and dues from a joint-stock. 
The institution imbibes cultural propensities and develops 
conflicting tastes in a growing urban atmosphere. It has 
lost its fundamental character of manual labour and the 
basic unity grown upon it. Tue earlier $rent was an asso- 
ciation of capitalist workers serving under the strictest 
regimentation who could ill afford to pursue the so-called 


cultures and refinements as means of livelihood. The story 


of the Mandasor Inscription sets forth the first stage of 
disintegration of a well-knit craft guild with common 
economic interests. The process is hidden under the 
plaster of a higher but loose synthesis maintained only 
by tradition and personal association. 


' Itl, pP Mh. 
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Anfiataro duggatakulaputto......müsikam gahetvi athe 

--. mim pape bilàlass' atthiya datvi _ kākaņikam — labhi. 
P — Taya kakanikaya phanitam gahetva ekena kutena püniyam 
ganhi. So araüfato agacchante mālākāre disvā thokam 
thokam phanitakbandam datvà. ulumkena pàániyam adisi. 
Te tassa ekekam pupphamutthim adamsu. So tena 

- pupphamilena punadivase pi phánitan ca püniyaphatan ca 
gahetvà puppharümam eva gato. Tassa tam divasam mala- 
kara addhocitake pupphagacche datvà agámamsu. So na 
cirass’ eva iminà upàüyena attha kabhapane labhi. «Puna 
ekasmim vitavutthidivase rājuyyāne baba sukkhadandaka 

ea sākhā ca palisan ca vatena patitam hoti. Uyyanapilo 
chaddetum upfiyam na passati. -So- tattha gantvà sace 
-imàini dirupannani mayhanr dassasi aban te imani sabbiini 
nibarissamiti uyyinapilam àha. So ganha ayyà ti sam- 
patiechi. Cullantevasiko darakinam kelimandalam gantvi 
phüpitam datwa mubuttena sabbani dirupannini niharipetva 
uyyanadvare risim karesi. Tada rajakumbhakiro rája- 
koalinam bhájanànam pacanatthiya dàrüni ganhi. ‘Tam 
divasam. Cullantevasiko daruvikkayena solasa kahāpanņe 
catiadini ca parica bhájanani labhi. So catuvisatiya kahi- 

= panesu játesu ''atthi ayam upayo mayban `" ti nagara- 
©  -qvarato avidüratthàne ekam paniyacatim thapetva paficasate 
—  tinabarake  pániyeua . upatthahi. Te ahamsu: "tvam ` 
samma ambakam bahüpakaro, kin te karamá "' i So 
 mayham kicee uppanne karissattha '" ti-vatva ito c ito ca 

| * vicaranto thalapathakam mikena ca jalapathakammikena oa 
- - -.. saddhim mittasanthavam aküsi.  Tassa thalapathakammiko 
'* sve imam nagaram assavinijako panca assasatàni gahetva 

-= &gamissati'ti 'acikkhi. So tasso vacanam sutva tinahdrake 


t- 


"E" aha: ** ajja mayham ekekam tinakalapam detha, mayi ch 
L 49 tine avikkite attano tinam ma vikkinathà ti. ‘De 


. 2* * * | 





+‘ südhu '’ 'ti sampaticchitva paca tinakalàpasatàni Abaritva 
tassa ghare pitayimsu. Assavanijo sakalanagare assünam 
tinam alabhitvà tassa sahassam datva tam tinam ganhi. 
Tato ,kitipaihaecayena tassa jalapathakammikasahiyako 
arocesi:  ''pattanam mahiünüva àgatà '' 'ti. - So “f atthi 
ayamupüáyo"'' ti atthahi kahipanehi sabbaparivirasampannam 
tivakalikam  ratham  gahetvà mahantena: yasena  nàávà- 
pattanam gantvà ekam angulimuddikam návüya saccaküram 
datva avidüratthüne sanim parikkhipapetva nisinno purise 
“Anapesi : “ bihirato vànijesu ügatesu tatiyena patibarena 
àrocetha '' "ti, ‘‘ Nava agata '' "ti sutvā Baránasito sata- 
matti — vanija  ''bhandam ganhami’’ ‘ti Agamimsu. 
*'* Bhandam tumhe na labhissatha, asukatthane nima mahi- 
vinijena saccakāro dinno ` ti. Te tam sutvà tassa santikam 
agati. — Pádamülikapurisa X purimasafifiavasena — tatiyena 
pàtiharena tesam figatabhivam frocesum. Te satamattapi 
vanija ekekam sahassam datvà tena saddhim nàvàya pattika 
hutvi puna ekekam sahassam datvi pattim vissajjapetva 
bhandam attano santakam akamsu. Cullantevisiko dve 
satasahassini ganhitva Baranasim àgantva,........ 


Cullakasetthi Jataka. 


A young man of good family but reduced circum- 
stances...... picked up the mouse which he sold for a kākani 
at a shop for their cat. With the kakani he got molasses 
and took drinking water in a waterpot. Coming on flower- 
gatherers returning from the forest, he gave each a tiny 
quantity of the molasses and ladled the water out to them. 
Each of them gave him a handful of flowers, with the 
proceeds of which, next day, he came back again to the 
flower grounds provided with more molasses and a pot 
of water. That day the flower-gatherers, before they 
went, gave him flowering plants with half the flowers left 
on them; and thus in a little while he obtained eight 
kahdpanas. 
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Later, one rainy and windy day, the wind blew dowi¥ 
a quantity of rotten branches and boughs and leaves in the 
king's pleasaunce, and the gardener did not see how to clear 
them away. Then up came the youngman with an offer 
to remove the lot, if the wood and leaves might be his. 
The gardener closed with the offer on the spot. Then this 
young apprentice repaired to the children’s playground and in 
a little while got them by bribes of molasses to collect every 
stick and leaf in the place into a heap at the entrance to 
the pleasaunce. Just then the king’s potter was on the look 
out for fuel to fire bowls for the palace, and coming on this 
heap, took the lot off his hands. That day the young 
apprentice by selling the wood obtained sixteen kahdapanas 
as well as five bowls and other vessels. Having now twenty- 
four kahüpanas in all, a plan occurred to him. He went to 
the vicinity of the city-gate with a jar full of water and 
supplied 500 mowers with water to drink. Said they, 
** you have done us a good turn, friend. What can we do for 
you?'' ** Oh Lll tell you when I want your aid,'' said he; 
and as he went about, he struck up an intimacy with a 
land-trader (7) and a sea-trader (?). Said the former to 
him, ‘‘ To-morrow there will come to town a horse-dealer 
with 500 horses to sell." On hearing this piece of 
news, he said to the mowers, '' I want each of you to-day 
to give me a bundle of grass and not to sell your own grass 
till mine is sold." ‘‘ Certainly," said they, and delivered 
the 500 bundles of grass at his house. Unable to get grass 
for his horses elsewhere, the dealer purchased our friend's 
grass for a thousand pieces. Only a few days later his 
sea-trading friend brought him news of the arrival of a large 
ship in port ; and another plan struck him. He hired for 
eight kahüpanas a well-appointed carriage which plied for 
hire by the hour, and went in great style down to the port. 
Having bought the ship on credit and deposited his signet- 
ring as security, he had a pavilion pitched hard by and said 





o his people as he took his seat inside, “‘when merchants 
are being shown in, let them be passed on by three success- 
ive ushers into my presence." Hearing that a ship had 
arrived in port, about a hundred merchants came down to 
the cargo, only to be told that they could not have it as a 
great merchant had already made a payment on account. 
So away they all went to the young man ; and the footmen 
duly announced them by three successive ushers as had 
been arranged beforehand. Each man of the hundred 
severally gave him a thousand pieces to buy a share in the 
ship and then a further tbousand each to buy bim out 
altogether. So it was with 200,000 pieces that this little 
apprentice returned to Benares. 
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* CHAPTER I 
DEVELOPMENT AND ORGANISATION OF TRARE 


Trade s natural sequel to industry. The different trades. Market-place. 

The small trader or hawker. Big traders : caravan. Correspondents. Wholesale 
and retail trade. 

Corporate organisation, Partnership and guilds. 

Trade methods. Speculation. Transaction on credit. Advertisement and pub. 
licity. Depression. The successful vendor. LZ ig 

setthi: bis fabulous wealth. Stores. His relation with king; with 

erchanta and citizens. Hereditary office? Assignee of tolls. His unofficial 
Administrative function. Benevoent work. 


“Grade is a natural sequel to industry. In the wake of 

a sippa must follow vohdra. For an in- 
eS. arpa dustrial product must as a matter of course 

look for a market for its disposal. Such 
markets and such transactions are necessary concomitants 
of any industrial effort and occur in the earliest stages of 
economic life. With the specialisation of industries and 
their localisation in particular places whether in a whole 
country or in a village or in a small street of a town, this 
commercial intercourse multiplies in proportion, ‘lhe horse- 
producing Sindhu and the cloth-manufacturing Iasi are 
brought into the same intimate economic relationship as 
were formerly the animal-breeder and weaver plying their 
trade side by side in the same village. Exchange of goods 
bound down the whole land of India, particularly the north, 
in a close economic unity to which even Rome, Egypt, 
Arabia, Persia, China, Indonesia and farther East were 
brought into brisk commercial intercourse. 

Between the producer and the consumer stood the 
stockist and the middleman. ‘lhe vendor 
stocked various goods from producers in 
his shop for sale. We know of grain merchants (dbannika) 








Stockists and shops. 
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who kept  double- mouthed le-bags (ubbatimukhy, 
mutoli) to keep REE in CP d sorts of grain (Dn. 
XXII. 5). Merchants traded in diverse article like fruits, 
herbs, sugarcane, honey, ointment, planks of wood, tooth- 
brush and smoking-pipe (Jat. IV. 495). Among traders, 
practising in a town are dealers in cloth (dussika), in 
perfumes (gandhika), groceries (pannika), fruits (phalika), 
and roots (mūlika) (Mil. 331, 262). ‘Tuladhara, the trader 
lived by selling juices (rasa), scents (gandha), barks and 
timbers, herbs, fruits and roots! (Mbh. XII. 261. 2). The 
shops were set up in rows on the two sides of the main 
thoroughfares or around the market place (singhitaka, 
gamamajjha, bhanda-bhijaniyam thánam) with a tendency 
for shops of the same wares to group together forming a 
special bazar of their own. 
Shops were not always stationary. They might be 
EE moving. In the Jütakas the hawker is a 
e bawker. | 
common sight. A merchant goes about 
from village to village hawking goods on a donkey's back 
(vànijo gadrabhabbürakena voharam  karonto vicarati, II. 
109 ff.). A petty hawker shouts with his wagon in 
the middle of the village (gimamajjhe) with '' buy my 
cucumber, buy my cucumber " (I. 205). A grocer's 
daughter (pannikadhità) hawks jujubes in a basket ‘* buy 
my jujubes, buy my jujubes '' (badaráni ganhatha badarani 
ganhatha'ti, III. 21). Sometimes these people evince a 
higher sort of business intelligence. Two potters apportion 
two streets in the same town between themselves to 
eliminate competition and peddle their pots from door to 
door (I. 111). 










t ‘The producer and the dealer are not always clearly distinguished. E.g., the 
gandhike may mean one who prepares scents as well as one who stocks and sells them. 
So an odonika is both a caterer and a distributor of foodstuffs. 
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+ Besides these small traders there were big merchants 
Big tra pt coo E who collected huge cart-loads of wares 

from their centres of production and sent 
them to distant countries where they might be sold at a 
higher price. The Jātakas are full of references to caravans 
or long lines of two-wheeled bullock carts such as is repre- 
sented at Bharhut in the scene of the purchase and gift of 
the Jetavana. Their strength is given at the conventional 
figure of 500 wagons under a leader (satthavàha, I. 98, 
368, 377, 404; III. 200, 403; V. 164, 471). * The carts 
struggled along slowly, through the forests, along the tracts 
from. village to village kept open by the peasants. The 
pa ver exceeded two miles an hour. Smaller streams 
were *crossed by gullies leading down to fords, the longer 
ones by cart ferries.' ' Regarding one of these an interest- 
ing piece of information is given. A great caravan of one 
thousand carts (mahfisakatosattho sakatasahassam) was 
going. from the East country to the West country. Wher- 
ever it went it consumed swiftly straw, wood, water and 
verdure (tinokatthodakam haritakavannam). Now in that 
caravan were two caravan-leaders each commanding one- 
half of the carts." Thinking that wherever we go 
we consume everything—they divided the caravan into two 
equal portions and equipped with food and provender started 
separatety (Dn. XIII. 23; cf. Jat. I. 95). 

The trade magnates had ‘* correspondents '' in big and 
opulent cities with whom they disposed 
of their goods wholesale. A correspon- 
dent and friend of Anaàtbhbapindika at the border sent 500 
cart-loads of local wares to barter in the shop of the Savattln 
merchant. The people were hospitably received, lodged 
and provided with money for their needs,—and given goods 





Correspondents. 


! Rhys Davids ; Buddhist India, p, 98. 
? So the unit of 500 under the charge of one safthacd/ia  remsins in 
tact. 
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in exchange. A return despatch from Anüthapindika wae 
summarily refused with insults by the border correspondent 
for which however he was paid back in his own coin during 
the next offer from him (Jat. I. 377). 
‘Lhe wholesale dealers distributed the wares to retail 
dealers on a commission or share of the 
Man bolesale sod profit. The rules of the Arthasástra on 
retail sale seem to be based on the assump- 
tion that the latter did not purchase the goods and sell them 
in better terms to derive a middleman's profit. They were 
rather ageuts or salesmen of wholesale dealers, possibly 
representing several at a time. The Arthasastra lays down: | 
'* Retail dealers selling the merchandise of others at prices — 
prevailing at particular localities and times shall hand” over 
to the wholesale dealers as much of the sale proceeds and 
profit as is realised by them. Rules of sealed deposit shall 
apply here. If owing to distance in time or place there 
occurs any fall in the value of the merchandise, the retail 
dealers shall pay the value and profit at that rate which 
obtained when they received the merchandise.” 

Vaiyyavrtyakara yathadesakalam vikrindnam  panyam 
yathajatamülyamudayam ca  dahyuh. Sesamupanidhini 
vyikbyitam. Desakalatipatane và parihinam sampradina- 
kfilikena arghena maulyam-udayam ca dahyuh. 

** This rule does not hold good for servants selling their 
masters’ wares. Such merchants as belong to trade guilds 
or are trustworthy and are not condemned by the king need 
not restore even the value of that merchandise which is lost 
or destroyed owing to its inherent defects or to some unfore- 
seen accidents. But of such merchandise as is distanced by 
time or place, they shall restore as much value and profit as 
remains after making allowance for wear and tear of the 
merchandise. '' 

‘* Samvyavahirikesu và prityayikesvarajavacyesu bhreso- 
panipatibhyam nastam vinastam va mülyamapi na dadyuh. 
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Desakalantaritanaim tu panyanam - ksayavyayasuddhamilya- 
mudayam ca dadyuh. Panyasamaviyinam ca pratyamásam. 
HI. 12. “À 

Elsewhere it is given that the trader should calculate 
the daily earnings of middlemen and fix that amount on 
which they are authorised to live; for whatever income falls 
between sellers and purchasers (i.e., brokerage) is different 
from profit. 

Yannisrstam upajīveyuh tadesīm divasasañjātam 
samkhyñya vanik sthapayet.  Kretr-vikretro-rantarapatitam 
adayatanyam bhavati. IV. 2. 
+. This is obviously the agent's commission which is to 
be fixed by the trader to a rate likely to give an enterprising 
middleman quite a decent income. 

Corporate organisation as developed in industries did 

not progress as farin commerce. With 
“gd de ici m regard to industries guild organisation 
; was the order of the day, with commerce 
it was an exception, it being generally pursued individually 
and independently. ^ Partnership was of course not 
uncommon. Vidura quotes an adage to king Dhrtarastra 
that concerns of wealth should not be pursued alone (Mbh. 
V. 83. 50). Two merchants from Savatthi trade with their 
wares in 500 eart-loads from the East country to the West 
country and come back to Sávatthi with a lucrative profit. 

Savatthivisino hi kutavanijo ca panditavanijo ca dve 
jana pattika hutvà pajicasakatasatani bhandassa  puretvi 
pubbantato aparantam vicaramáná vohiram katva bahu- 
labham labhitva Savatthim paccagamimsu. 

They then set down to divide the returns (Jat. II. 167). 
Similarly two merchants from Benares dispose their wares 
in the country districts in partnership (dve jan» ekato 
yvanijjam karonta laddhalabha). They fall to quarrel 
over the share of the proceeds, one claiming share of a 
half on the strength of equal investment in stock-in-trade, 
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another two-third on the. score of superior acumen. he 
former wins (I. 404). n | 
But of the seni, güma and püga there is hardly any 

reference. In the Karle Cave is recorded a gift by the gama 
of traders (vaniya-gamasa) from Dhenukikata, but nothing 
cu is known about its nature or constitution. 

i Trade guilds seem to be conceived in 
the rules of Gautama (XI. 20 f.) and in the prognosis of 
the Arthaśāstra that traders unite to raise prices like modern 
corners and make a profit of cent per cent (VIII. 4). But 
as has been already seen individual tradesmen entered into 
similar compacts for mutual interest from their inherent 
business instinct, and these show at best an appreciation 
of the community of commercial interests. Instances of 
co-operation are not rare. Parties of mariners voyaging 
by the same vessel under a jetthaka may have chartered 
it in concert (Jat. II. 128; IV. 13S ff ; V. 75; VI. 34). 
Parties in a caravan were brought together for purposes of 
safety through long forest journeys and accepted the leader- 
ship of the satthavaha for guidance as to halts, watering, 
precautions against brigands and beasts, routes, fording, 
etc.  *'Subordination was not however always ensured 
(Jat. I. 108, 368; II. 295 ; Ill. 200), and the institution 
does not warrant the inference of any further syndicalism 
among traders.’’ As regards commercial organisation, 
Mrs. Rhys Davids’ statement stands substantially correct : 
that there is ‘‘ no instance as yet produced from early 
Buddhist documents pointing to any corporate organisation 
of the nature of a guild or Hansa League.'* Later 
literature gives undisputed evidences of such leagues. 
For example, in the Sukraniti ‘‘ a sdmayikapatra or business 
deed is one which individuals frame after combining their 


| For example the merchants in a party of 1,000 ander tho two leadera in Dn. 
XXIII. 23, See supra, p. 255. 
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shares of capital (svadhanáméáa) for some business concern 
(vyavahara) (II. ll. 627 f.). The reason for the somewhat 
later development of commercial combines was probably 
that trade was still a wandering profession while industrial 
organisations depended largely upon settled relations and 
ties of neighbourhood. 

Trade in the Jatakas is very often speculative. A young 
man picks up and sells a dead mouse and 
by successful dealings works up the 
capital to become rich. ‘The last transaction is in a ship's 
cargo which he holds and disposes at 200,000 pieces 
(I. 190-192). 'The outlay being 1,000 the profit is 20,000 
'p.c. 100, 200 and 406 p.c. are the profits at which 
caravgn masters barter their wares (I. 98 ff., 109; IV. 2). 
A boy begins with a humble stock-in-trade, voyages to 
Suvannabhümi with some other merchants in a ship and 
makes enough money to recover his paternal kingdom 
(VI. 34). 

Indications to the development of commerce may be had 
from the prevalence of several trade 
practices. Business deeds or documents 
recording a description of the property purchased and the 
price paid for it were known among merchants (Vr. VIII. 
7; cf. Suk. III. 378 f.). Big deals were made on credit. 
The speculating young man bought the cargo of a ship 
on credit giving his signet ring as security. Sale by 
public auction after notification is witnessed by Strabo 
(XV. i. 50-52)! and in the Arthasastra (II. 21). 
Merchants advertised their goods by singing their praise 
themselves (vànijà viya vàcasanthutiya. Com: vatha vanijo 
attano bhandassa vannam eva bhanati, V. 425) or through 
an agent, e.g., the hostess of a travelling tailor (tunnaviaya) 


Epeculation. 


Trade methods. 


! Vincent Smith bas corrected the reading to sale after having the royal «ca! 
(Aacka). 


* 
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who on his behalf gives publicity to his professiou in the 
village (amma  vithisabhaganam  arocehi'ti, sa sakalagáme 
arocesi) so that in one day 1,000 pieces were earned 
(VI. 366). Political crises had their repercussions on 
business transactions. After Ràma's exile the business 
of Ayodhya suffered under general depression and shops 
remained closed for several days (Ram. II. 48. 36 f.; 
71. 41). 
The application, judgement, cleverness and ‘ connexion ' 
of the successful shopkeeper (pápanika) are 
“Pin more shop’ interestingly discussed (An. I. 116f.; 
of; Mn. IE 7; Win. l1. 255). He 3s 


shrewd (cakkhumà), knowing bis goods (paniyam Jànàti) :- 


this article bought for so much and sold for so much, will 
bring in so much money, such and such profit (idam 


paniyam evam kitam evam vikkayamanam ettakam mülam 


bhavissati ettako udayo ti). He is clever (vidhuro), 
skilful in buying and selling goods (kusalo hoti paniyam 
ketun ca vikketuü ca). He inspires confidence (nissaya- 
sampanno), inasmuch as wealthy people seeing his stability 
give him credit. Possessed of these three characteristics, 
a shopkeeper in no time attains greatness and increase of 
wealth (tihi angehi samannaigato papaniko na cirass eva 
mahantattam và vepullattam và papunati bhogesu). 


Despite the absence of the guild system, that there was 

a certain organisation in urban business 

— setthis bis is apparent from the rôle of the setthi. 
The words Sresthin and Sraisthya, used 

in the Vedic literature would appear from their contents, 
to mean * headman’ and ' his position of primacy.' Later, 
in Pali literature the setthi conveys the idea of one of the 
upper bourgeoisie, a great merchant or commercial magnate 


1 Macdonell and Keith : Vedic Index. 
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who sends his caravan from pubbanta to aparanta or ships 
ifs cargo across the high seas. Ina more technical sense 
the setthi was the head of this trading class, a wealthy and 
popular magnate who, like the rural bhojaka and the indus- 
trial jetthaka, stood in close relation to the king. His 
wealth is computed at the conventional figure of 80 crores 
(Jat. I. 345, 444, 466 ; I1. 331 ; III. 56, 129, 300; IV. 1, 
255; V. 382). He stocked huge quantities of grain in his 
granaries (I. 467) obviously to dispose in scarcity on advan- 
tageous terms. With his big capital he employed small 
craftsmen and benefited by their labour (setthim nissaya 
vasantassa tunnakarassa tunnakammena jivissama, IV. 38). 
"The setthi of Rajagaha is competent to pay 200,000 kaha- 
panas as medical fee (Mv. VIII. 16). 

The compound Rajagahasetthi is a pointer to the fact 
that the richest merchant of a town or 
village, the  setthi par excellence, dis- 
charged certain specific functions and had a unique position 
with respect to others. In the inscriptions of the Sanchi 
tope the setthi of a village is in several instances mentioned 
without his proper name, while the gahapati appears with 
his name and sometimes village as well.’ His was a position 
of authority over the fellow traders. During his dedication 
of the Jetavana, Anathapindika, the chief setthi of Savatthi 
was attended by 500 setthis. " 

Through this leader the king maintained his contact 

with the mercantile community. In this 
EMO EDE and capacity of a go-between the sefthi filled 
one of the highest offices of state (setth- 
— tthana, Jat. I. 120ff.; III. 418; V. 382; setthità, Mahavameso, 
^p. 69). The gahapati, one of the seven Jewels (ratanam) 
of a king is explained by Buddhaghosa as setthi-qahapati. 


Leader of merchants. 


| The setti, who appears with his pame sud place in the Karle Cave In., is at 
ordinary merchant, not the chief sefthe. 
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This official is often seen waiting upon the king (rajupattha- 
nam gato, III. 19; rajupatthanam katva, IV. 63). His 
relation is sometimes informal and personal. A king 
desirous of renouncing the world is supplicated by his 
parents, wife, children, the commander-in-chief, the setthi, 
and the people. The setthi offers him his accumulated 
fortune and requests him to stay (V. 185). 
The rich business lord probably led the co-operative 
efforts of merchants in his town and was 
acson witb citi: very popular with his community. Pre- 
sumably this popularity and influence 
with his community and with the people at large was the 
reason for his selection into king's service. The setthi of 
Rajagaha does good service both to the king and to the 
merchants’ community (ayam kho setthigahapati bahüpakaro 
ranno c'eva negamassa ca, Mv. VIII. 16). A setthi in 
office is honoured both by the king and by citizens and 
countryfolk alike (ràájapüjito nagarajanapadapüjito, V. 382). 
When the princes and queens fell victim to a king's furore 
the citizens uttered not a word ; but when tbe setthis 
were seized for execution, the whole city was troubled and 
the people went with their relatives and begged for mercy 
(VI. 135). 
The setthi therefore was not a civil official in the sense 
- the sendpati or the amütya was. As an 
Wh ge eon ofe ? intermediary, be was half an official and 
half a popular figure. As an official he 
was selected by the king on the basis of his wealth and 
influence (Jat. I. 120-22). But as the son generally 
succeeded to his father's trade (II. 64, 236 ; setthanusetthi- 
nam kulanam putta, Mv. I. V. 1.) and inherited his wealth 
and influence, the office of the setthi nominally selective, 
tended to be hereditary. The sixth descendant of a setthi 
is found continuing in the post of his forefathers (Jat. V. 
384). There is little to distinguish between social rank 
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^ 

and civil office in this respect.’ The two were co-existent 
and a setthi fallen in social position was little likely to 
continue in the king's grace ; nor would the king make. an 
alternative selection when the son of the retired official was 

fit to take the mantle. 
The specific functions of the setthi as a civil official is 
nowhere clearly defined. A king by his 
ji mdministretivef^^*^ decree makes a gift of the East market 
Y town to a merchant (pacinayavamajjhaka 
gimam rajabhogena bhuija’ti) and makes the other thousand 
merchants his subordinate (sesasetthino etass'eva upatthika 


hontu, VI. 344). ‘There is hardly any authority to render | 
setthé as * treasurer ' * for which the Pali word is bhanda- — 


gürika. He may have assisted the king in framing his 
financial policy and advised him on the methods and rates 
of assessment on big business. He carried the king's 
orders to his fellow merchants and presumably was respons- 
ible for their execution. As emoluments for his services, 
the tolls, taxes and customs dues of a particular business 
area might be assigned to him. Sometimes he was assisted 
by a second (anusetthi, Jat. V. 284 ; Mv. I. 9. 1) from his 
own class. He had little to do with the king's treasury. 
With the growing industrial and commercial life of the 
town, the setthi rose into power and 
prominence and came to play a new role. 
As leader of the most important urban class and as a civil 
official of the highest rank he was the hot favourite to be 
entrusted with municipal administration,—to be promoted 
to the visaya-council or even to the position of Lord Mayor. 
The Basarh seals and the Damodarpur and Paharhpur 
Inscriptions throw sidelights into the civic functions of 


Municipal power. 


SEIT oy Sutra ets it would seem that the rank of cetthi was hereditary, and this ia 
confirmed by the later literature; but this applies to the social rank only, and net 
to the office." Rhys Davids : Vinaya Terts, I, p. 162. 

3 In the tranaintion of the Játakas under Cowell's editorship. 
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the setthi. This is nothing strange for the head of a class 
who, like the upper bourgeoisie of the national-democratic 
age in Europe, were at the forefront of every liberal 
movement and set the example of unstinted charity. The 
hoarded crores of Anithapindika, emptied for the alleviation 
of the miseries of the poor and for the propitiation of the 
Samgha, the great caitya cave at Karle and similar costly 
gifts at Kanheri, Mathura and Sanchi give a glimpse into 
the means and ways by which they attained to their 
phenomenal power and popularity. 








CHAPTER II 
PRICE AND MARKET 


Free bargain : baggling. Prices quotations. Customary rates and indeterminate 
price. Price-fixing. The court-valuer. Price regulation. Statate-fixed prices. Cor- 
naring and inflation of price. Proportion between big and small trade. 

Standard of living. 


** And because they first bargain. and afterwards come to 
terms (the priest and the king over the soma juice in terms 
of cow-payment) therefore, about any and everything that 
is for sale here, people first bargain and afterwards come 
to terms." (Sat. Br. III. iii. 3. 1-4.) 

This practice of a '' free bargain ° unregulated by law 

and custom was widely prevalent up to 
lose hide the beginning of the 6th century D.C. 
Prices were determined mostly by haggling, 
sometimes climbing up from a single Kahüpana to 100 
or 1,700 (Jat. III. 126 f.). ““ The act of exchange between 
producer or dealer, and consumer was, both before and during 
the Jataka age, a ' free’ birgain, a transaction unregulated by 
any system of statute-fixed prices. Supply, limited by slow 
transport and individualistic production, but left free and 
stimulated, under the latter system, to efforts after excel- 
lence on the one hand and to tricks of adulteration on the 
ODOL i.d sought to equate with a demand which was 
no doubt largely compact of customary usage and relatively 
unaffected by the swifter fluctuations termed fashion.'' ' 

The statement may be best examined in the light of 

some available price quotations which 


Price quotations. 
may be arranged into the following 


schedule : 


! Mrs. Rhys Davids: J.R.A S., 1901, p. 875. 
94—1365B 
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COMMODITY PLACE 
ANIMALS 
Sla ve—male or female — 
Blave—king's son — 
A serviceable ass Mithila 
Oxen—1 pair Benares 
An average horse * 
A thoronghbred foal = 
A team of chariot Mithila 
horses 
A nice plump dog 
A dead mouse 
EATARILES 
Meat for a chameleon Mithila 
A fish 
A jar of spirits Benares 
Ghee or oil—a small Savatthi 
modicum 
Dinner dish for royal Benares 
horse 
Royal dinner dish . * 
CLOTHING 
Nun's cloak—1 Savatthi 
A robe for a court Indy T 
A Bivi robe - 
A robe of Kasi muslin Vedeba 
cee 
Jewelled housings of a * 
royal elephant 
m repairs : Benares 
— earnings in s p 


PRICE 


100 kahāpana 


1,000 gold nikkha 


8 kahápana 
24 T 
1,000 
6,000 T 
90,000 7 
] T 
+a cloak 


1 kákani 


1 kākani= 
b méásaka 


7 müsaka 


1 kahdpana 


1 T 

100,000 H 

100,000  ,, 
16 kahdpana 
1,000 p. 
1,000 ef 
100,000 * 
100-1 000 Br 
2,000,000 ,, 


1,000 i" 


REFERENCE * 


Satena kitadása, Jat. I. 
994; satakitadaási, III. 
343. 

VI. 547. 

VI. 343. 

I. 305. 

II. 306. 

1I. 259, 


VI. 404. 
H. 247. 


I. 120, 


VT. 346, 


IT. 424. 
AS 350, 


Vin. IV. 248 f. 
I. 178. 


It. 319. 


Vin. IV. 256, 
II. 24. 
IV. 401. | 
— — x nr 
11;,VI. 403, 450, © 


IV. 15. 
VI. 488. 


VT. 356. 


COMMODITY 


E 
ORNAMENTS 


Au ornament of a 
setthin wife 


Gold necklace fitted 
with sandalwood 


Gold wreath of a 
actthi's wife 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Sandal perfume (quan- 
tity ?) 
Garland, perfume and 


spirits: for day- 
labourers 


A bundle of grass 
Merit of a pious act 


Hovute AND FIELD 


A pfay-hall for 1,000 
boys worked by 
voluntary labour 


A monastic cell 

A field (measurement?) 
JovRNEY AND TRANSIT 

Hue o carriage per 


Fording of 500 carta 
hiring a bull 

Fee for a forest con- 
voy 

Ferry toll for 
1 empty cart 
1 man's load 
1 animal 
l woman 
1 man without load 


and 
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PLACE PRICE 
BSávatthi 100,000 kahápana 
Sivi 100,000 e 
** 1,000 .* 


Benares 


Benares 
Savatthi 


Mithila 


Nasik 


Benarea 
Benares 


Brahmarsi 
(Kuru, 
Paficdala, 
Matsya, 
Sürasena) 


Fees, Pensions AND SALARIES 


«Teacher's honorarium — 'Taxila 


+ {for a whole course) 


"" s+ 


Actors — to tour a whole Benares 


country 


Doctor's —for 
setthi's wife 


curing 


Sāketa 


100,000 kahdpane 


) másaka + 
à máüsaka 


1 màásaka 
200.500 kahapana 


1,000 kahdpana 


500 e 
4,000 d 
R " 
1,000 on 
1,000 "e 
l p 
1 ve 
i " 
i . 


1,000 kahápana 


7 nikkha 
(insuficient) 


1,000 Kahdpama 


carriage and 
a 


* 
267 


REFERENCE 
^m. 
ITT. 435. 


VI. 480; I. 340. 


fabhasssgghanikam 
káficapamálam, IT. 373 


Satasahassaggbanikar 
-- —— Es 


III. 446. 


IIT. 130. 
I. 492, 


VI. 332, 


pafcasatam vibáram, 
Mn. 62. 


Nasik Cave In. 


I. 121. 
I. 195. 


II. 335; V. 22, 471. 


Manu, VIII. 101. 


I. 205; II. 47, 278; 
IV. 38; V. 128, 
IV. 221. 


ITI. 61, 


Vio. I. 274. 
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COMMODITY PLACE PRICE REFERENCE 
"x ¢ 
ise ss curing s Rajagaha 20,000 kahdpana Mv. 
setths | 
Court-valuer's for Bbaru- 8 - IV. 138. 
each testing kaccha (insufficient) * 
Chief — Courtesan's— Benares 1,000 kahüpana Ill. 435, 50 f , 475; 
. Inight . 248 f. 
a» es Vesali 50 " My. VIII. 1. 
* ve Rijagaba 100 T Mv. VIII. 3. 
Chief Courtesan 's - 1,000 ,, Arth. II. 97. 
salary 
Spnake-charmer's wind- T 1,000  ,. IV. 458. 
fall—1 day 
Hire of an assassin * 1,000 _ ,, V. 126. 
Archer—capable of ex- Bonares 100,000 ,, TI. 87. 
hibition shooting— (274 kahápana 
l year daily, too high) 
- * 1 fortnight " 1,000 Kahüpama I. 357. 
(67 Ks. daily, 
normal) 
" * 1 day on 1,000 kahápana V. 128. 
(too high) 
Tracker of footstepa Bepares 1,000 kahàüpana ITI. 505. 
A coolie—1 day l} mdsaka III. 326. 
Pension for courtiers Anga 100 kahdpana Mn. 14. 
and  Brüáhmapas— 500 n 
1 day 1,000  ,, 
Salary of royal Of- * 48,000 ,, Arth. V. 3. 
cers : Gradea— 24,000 +» 
1 year or month 12,000 +, : 
8,000  ,, 
4,000 s, 
2,000  ,, 
1,000 sa, 
500-60  ,, 
Spies: grades— =e 1,00 0-250 
Messenger—for 1 yo- o 10 " 
jana 
Messenger for 1 gor: A 20 33 
above 10 up to 1 
Superintendent of abs 10,000  .. Mbh, 111. 57. 6, 
stables 


~ 


A few customary rates are quite apparent, e.g., 100 kaha- 

| panas for a slave, 100,C00 for a gold neck- 
Customary rae ?^ Jace or costly jewellery, 1,000 for a hall, 
for a course of learning or for a visit to the 

chief courtesan, 67 coppers a day for a skilful archer is 
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quite fair but the figures of 274 or 1,000 are pretty high 
to excite the jealousy of other officers. Similarly 8 coppers 
for each valuation is contemptuously refused as a “barber's 
gift” by a price expert. But except for a few items like 
these it is hazardous to theorise on the basis of the Pali 
canonical data. Figures are often hyperbolic and wreck- 
lessly exaggerated. Fancy prices are quoted for. articles of 
royal consumption irrespective of their real valuation. The 
price fora horse or mare may range from 1 kahapama to 
100,000. A pair of shoes presented to Buddha may worth 
double the cost of building a vihara and while sandal- 
perfume may sell at the rate of 100,000, a pair of water- 
carriers may plan their merry-making with garland, perfume 
and spirits with a purse of 1/16 of a kahapana. Prices varied 
not only in localities and with the ingress and egress of the 
commodity. It depended to a great extent on the fancy of 
the customer and on the need and bargaining capacity of the 
parties. 


But better business principles than unrestricted bargain- 
ing were just beginning to dawn. For 
certain commodities and in certain quarters 
the advantages of a fixed price were growingly realised. 
When two mercbants were bound for the same destination 
with their caravan, it was for the foolish merchant to gloat 
over ‘ fixing his own price’ and anticipate his competitor. 
The wise Bodhisatta chose to go after him thinking 
“ haggling over prices is killing work ; whereas I following 
later shall sell my wares at the price already fixed” (aggha- 
 tthapanam nüma manussanam jività voropanasadisam, aham 
 paechato gantva etehi tbapitagghen'eva bbandam vikki- 
nissami, Jat. I. 98), 

The beginning of price fixation is in the institution of 
the court-valuer (agghakaraka, aggha- 
panika, Com. Therag. 20, 393 (f. : Jat. I. 
194). He settled the price of goods ordered for the palace. 


Fixed price. 


The court-valuer. 
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He stood}between the dilemma of offending the king with 
too bigh a rate and of driving away the tenders by excessive 
cheapening. In making an estimate he had to consider 
the fancy and liberality of his master. His decision was 
liable to revision by the king (II. 31) and he himself was 
not immune from bribes and baits (I. 124-126). In spite of 
these drawbacks the system conduced to set up certain 
standard rates. The office of the court-valuer was also 
gradually transformed into that of a price-expert or into a 
ministry or board of price control for the whole market. 
The municipal bodies of the Mauryas regulated prices 
(Str. XV. i. 50). In the Arthaáüstra it is ordained that 
the price-expert shall, on consideration of outlay, quantity 
manufactured, amount of toll, interest on outlay, bire and 
other expenses, fix the price of merchandise with due regard 
to its having been manufactured long ago or imported from 
a distant country. 

Desgakalintaritanim tu panyünàm praksepam panyanis- 
pattim éulkam vrddhimavakrayam vyayananyimsca sam- 
khyaya sthipayet argham argbavit, IV. 2. 

Statute-fixed prices appear first in Manu and in the 

Arthagastra. According to the Artha- 
Statutory price abd — &astra a profit of 5 per cent over and 
price control. í ; — 

above the fixed price of local commodities 
and of 10 per cent on foreign produce will be fixed. 
Merchants who raise the price or realise profit even 
to the extent of à pana more than the above in the 
sale or purchase of commodities shall be fined 5 panas in 
ease of realising 100 to 200 panas (tatah paramargham 
vardhayatam kraye vikraye va bhavayatam panaéate paita- 
panaddigato dandah, IV. 2). In Manu, the king is to 
settle prices publicly with the merchants every fifth or 
fourteenth day, fixing '* the rates for the purchase and 
sale of all marketable goods '' after consideration of their 
expenses of production (VIII. 401 f.). 


$F 
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~ With growing commercialisation new economic factors 
Cornering and infla — SO REN the legal price at nought. 
du ' Against the big business and monopoly 

concerns the royal statute was of little 
avail. It is confessed in the Arthasastra that '* traders unite 
in causing rise and fall in the value of articles, and live 
by making profits cent per cent in panas or kumbhas ¥ 
(vaidehakastu | sambhüya panyanam utkarsopakarsam 
kurvanah pane panasatam kumbhe kumbhasatam ityajivanti, 
VIII. 4). 'To meet this evil, '' merchants who conspire 
eibher to prevent the sale of merchandise or to sell or 
purchase commodities at higher prices shall be fined 1,000 
panas" (vaidehakanàm và sambhüya panyam avaruddha- 
tam anarghena vikrinatam krinatém và sahasram dandah, 
IV. 2). Yàjnavalkya also imposes the highest amercement 
** for traders combining to maintain price to the 
prejudice of labour and artisans, although knowing the 
rise or fall of prices" or ''to obstruct the sale of a com- 
modity by demanding a wrong price, or for selling it Y 
(II. 249 f.). Visnu ordains the same punishments for a 
company of merchants who prevent the sale of a commodity 
by selling it under its price, and for those of a company 
who sell an article for more than its worth (V. 125 f.). © The 
sale or purchase should be conducted at the price which 
is fixed by the king, the surplus made therefrom is under- 
stood to be the legal profit of traders." 

That these well-meaning efforts of the state were lost 
upon the designing merchants is further proved by the 
fact that the state itself fell in line with the same tactics. 
As owner and controller of vast atate manufactures, the 
king was to corner the goods and raise prices by artificial 
means to increase the profit. —'' That merchandise which 
is widely distributed shall be centralised and the 
price enhanced, When the enhanced rate becomes popular, 
another rate shall be declared." 
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Yaeca  panyam  pracüram syat  tadekikrtyargbam 
fropayet. Prapte’rghe via'rghantaram  kàrayet, II, 16. 
The state is also to take freely the advantage of the rise 
in prices of its merchandise due to bidding among buyers 
(krayasamgharse, II. 6). 

Thus the state in the conception of the Arthasastra 
plays well the part of the scheming cartel. The transition 
from free bargain to cornering and price inflation accom- 
panied the growth of large industries and 
business in the commercial cities, which 
kept customers at their mercy." And since the old law still 
prevailed that a price once fixed holds good, fair or unfair, 
that a transaction cannot be revoked (Rv. IV. 29. 9),° it 
weighed more heavily on the customer than on the seller. 
The saving grace of the system was that it bears no com- 
parison with the modern American parallel in the sphere 
of its influence. Almost the whole of rural areas and 
a large part of urban business were outside the sinister hold 
of monopolists. Small trade still controlled a big share 
of the country’s business and they in turn were freely 
exploited by the customers as well as by the big 
businessmen. 

In a free market dominated to a great extent by the 
* &sh-ethics' and with the fragmentary 
and biased data as presented, it is 
impossible to estimate the cost of living of any class of 
people with regard to a particular time and place with 
any approximation to accuracy. We have no price figures for 
the basic commodities of consumption, none for the staples 
like wheat, barley or rice. Prices were always and every- 
where fluctuating and to make the confusion worse 


Big and small trade. 


Standard of living. 


1 A very early evidence of how fodder grass is cornered by a speculator is in 


Jütaka, I. 121. t 
2 Cif. the transaction of the Jetavana. Later legists qualify thia rule. Vr. XVIII, 


5; När, IX. 2 f. 
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confounded the coins, viz., the pana or the kàrsapama, the 
masa or the müsaka varied in their exchange value from 
place to place. Only the names of metallic tokens are 
found to be universal; their ratios are not uniform, their 
metallic contents differ and heuce their purchasing power 
even for the same actual price. We may only just compare 
without dogmatising the status of a water-carrier who 
plans bis festive mirth with 1 mdsaka or a grass-cutter who 
sells his bundle for the same price with the weaver of 
Kasi whose fabric sells with the king at a fancy price if 
not exactly at the round number 100,000 kahdpanas. 


n5—1865BR 








CHAPTER III 


THE METRIC SYSTEMS : DISORDER IN MARKET 


Floidity of weights and measures. Standard weights. Linear measures. Square 
Measures. Fluctuation between places and times. 

Dishonest dealinss False scales, coins, and measures, State as an exemplar. 
The malpractices and fines. Adulterati n. The sinister buyer. From chaos to 
order. 


For commodities sold by weight and measurement, price 
was a still more indeterminate factor. For like coins, 
weights and measures varied in their standards and ratios 
from place to place. 

References are very common in Pali and Sanskrit 
literature and inscriptions to standard 
weights like pala, drona, üádhaka, prastha, 
khüri, etc., in the measurement of foodcrops and other 


eatables. A few tables are available giving their metric 
relations. 


Standard weights. 


Taste I 
4 wmbgadbekepattbs =i kosslapsttba 4 kudumbsa 1 prastbe 
4. Xosalspattba #1 Sjbok« $ presths — -1 Sdhake 
4 bake =l dope 4 ajbaka wl drops 
4 dops =) mioiké 14 dropa æj viri 
4 wboviks =] kb&ri 
20 drops =1 kumbba 


10 kurobha =l aha 


—Taramsttbajotik& on Sut., p. 123 
—Báretteppaküsint on So. I, 150 -Artbaéástrs, II. 19 
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= Taste II 
10 guija =] masa 10 maga or 6 guüja =l] suvargatmása 
10 maga =] karsa 16 suvarpamüsa =l suvarpa or korga 
10 karsa =] padürdha 4 karga =1 pala 
10 padárdba =] prastha B8 gauresargapa =] dharaga 
5 prastba =] üdbaka 20 tapdula =] vajradbaraga 
20 armapa 1 kháriká 
— Arthafástra, II. 19. 
B rati =] màsà 
10 míügàá =] suvarpa 


— Bukraniti, II. 775-78. 


Buddhaghosa's table corresponds very fairly with that of 
the Artbagastra. Im the Mahabharata, the prastha is a small 
measure of barley made up of 4 kulavas (XIV. 89.32). The 
small prastha of Magadha may well be equated with the 
kudumba or kulava and the khāri with the vari. The table 
of the Sukraniti differs conspicuously, 1 ddhaka being 
equal to 5 prasthas instead of 4, and 1 khüri equal to 160 
üdhakas instead of 64. But then the Sukraniti is a much 
later work and it itself admits that ‘f these measures differ 
with countries.'' 

The second table of the Arthaéastra, collated with the 
Smrtis (Manu, VIII. 134-37 ; Vis. IV. 7-10), stands as 


6 gofija, krepala, rati or gaurasargapa=1 maga 
16 mise =] karga! 
4 karga =l pale 
Now 1 guñja seed or rati weighs about 1°75 grains 
.. 1 pala=1-76 x 820 grains or 560 grains 


i According to the Arthaáástra B8 gaurasargapas instead of BO make the weight 
of a dharana, ií.e., one karga. The margin may be explained by the fact that 
according to the Arthaéastra, i.e. in the place of its composition, tbe weight of tbe 
white mustard seed was slightly below that of a gufija seed. 
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The ratio between the pala and any of the standards in 
Table I is nowhere given except for a somewhat confusing 
statement in the Arthasastra that 

200 palas* 1 drona of royal dues 'áyamánarn). 

And 1873 palas=1 droga of royal sales (vyavahürikam). 
If the vyavahürika drona is the standard droma of Table I, 
then the dyamdna drona in which the royal incomes are 
measured is appreciated by 6'4 per cent. Conversely if the 
üyamüna is the real drona then the measure used for 
disposal of king's merchandise is depreciated by 6°25 
per cent.’ "Thus 

1 drone üyamáàna = 200 palas- 560 x 200 gre, * 16 Ibs, 

1 drona vyavabirika=187} palas- 560 x 187°6 gra. 15 Iba 

If the Arthagistra clue is accepted, 1 drona *equates 
roughly either with 8 srs. or with 74 srs. The shot is not 
very wide of the mark since during Rama’s prosperous 
reign cows are said to be yielding 1 drona of milk each 
(dronadugha, Mbh. XII, 29, 58) and B srs. is an extra- 
ordinarily high but by no means impossible yield for a good 
cow. 1 adhaka on this assumption is about 2 srs. and 1 
prastha, } a seer. The proportion between the Gdhaka and 
the prastha does not discord with that in a Mathura 
inscription of Huviska's time where an endowment is made 
to provide the destitute with a daily allowance of 3 adhakas 
of groat (saktu), 1 prastha of salt, 1 prastha of saku (?) and 
3 ghataka and 5 mallaka of green vegetables (haritakalüpaka). 
Tbe proportion between salt and groat works out at 
somewhat less than 1: 12, allowing a portion of salt for the 
vegetables. * 


! Such manipulation with metric units to raise the margin of king's profit is 
freely acknowledged in the ArthaéAstra. 

2 Cf. the Mugdeáwari Inscription of Udayasena in Shahabad district of the early 
Tth century where is recorded a grant of 2 prasthas of rice and 1 pala of ci] to the 
god Magdele&wara. On our computation, assuming 200 pala 1 drona, 2 prastha = 25 
pala and the ratio between oil and rice is 1:25, which is quite satisfactory. But the 
oil may also have been meant for illormination. 
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. The surmise may therefore be  hazarded that the 
following weight standards, more or less uniformly, prevailed 


in the Ganges valley in the centuries near about the 
Christian era : 


TABLE | 


i kndumba or kulava or mágadbaprastha (1/8 sr.)=1 prastha (=1/2 ar.) 


4 prastha YT T T —]1àdbhaka (=2 ars ) 
4 adheka cap — =] dropa (^8 ars.) 
16 dropa -— — — =] kbári or vári (»»128 srs.) 


The smaller units, on the basis of the Sastra data may 
be compiled into : 


TABLE II 


5 guiije, krspa!a, rati or gaurasargzapa (71775 grs.) —1 maga (875 gre.) 


16 màsa - TA * =] karsa 140 grs.) 
4 karsa LIIS LII s.. =] pa'a (560 grs.) 
12'5 pala oes cee see =] prastha (1 Ib.) 


None of these agree with their corresponding names in 
the Sukraniti. But Sukra saves us by saying that not only 
these measures differ with countries but even their ratios 
vary for particular commodities. For example, in the case 
of an elephant's value 5 rati l1 masa quite in agreement 
with our Table II. Several other weights are cursorily 
referred to in the Pali works and in the inscriptions, €.g., 
the ammana (Jat. V. 297; Mv. IV. 1. 19; Mil. 102),’ 
acchera (Jat. V. 385), pasata (Mv. VIII. 11),' nālika 
(Sn. I. 81), ghataka and mallaka in the Mathura Inscription. 
With the present state of our knowledge these names remain 
elusive to us, 


| Armana of Sanskrit. 
2 Qf. Marathi‘ acchera " =} seer. 
3 =2 pala according to Sanskrit lexicographers. 





' — — 
T; 9 m. a» 
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Linear measures are less perplexing. 
list is that of the Arthaásàstra and it is 


Linear measures. 


The only available 


self-explanatory in several details, besides 


in certain portions, being corroborated by the Sukraniti. 


goes (IT. 20) :— 


8 paramápu ... 


B rathacakraviprud 


8 likgi one 
8 yakimadbya ... 
8 yavamadhya ... 
4 angola — 
5 angola — 

12 angula 

14 angula - 
2 vitasti id» 


^ vitasti--1l dhanurgrahs .. 


2 vitasti +1 dhanurmusti 


42 angola — 
54 angula ne 
4 Aratni 
108 angula 
6 karma T 
10 dagda exe 
2 rajju «oe 
8 rajju — 
3 rajju + 9 dagda 
1.000 dhanu e 


4 garota ee 


It 


TABLE III 


=] rathacakraviprud 

=1 liksa 

-19yükümadhya (‘01 in.) 

=] yavamadhya ("09 in.) 

=] angala ("75 in) 

=] dhanorgraba (3 in.) 

=] dhanurmusti (6 in.) 3 

=] vitasti or chayüpaurusa (9 in.) 

= 1 gama, fala, psrivaya or pada (10'5 in.) 

=1 dratni or prá:ápatya basta (15 in ) 

=|] haste ia measuring balances, cubic 
measures and pasture lands (21 in ) 


=æ] kigku or karpsa (24 in =2 ft ) 


=l kisku of sawyers & blacksmiths, 
used in measuring camp grounds 
(2ft. 7'5 in.) 


=1 hasta for measuring timber forest 
(8 ft. 4'5 in.) 


=1 dands, dhanu, nálika or pauruga (6 ft.) 


=] girbapatra dianu messarinpg roads 
and fort walls. 


=] pauroga measuring gacrifcial alters 
(6 ft. 9 in.) 


z1dapda measuring brahmadeya land 
(12 ft.) 


=] rajju (60 ft) 

=] parideáa (120 ft.) 

=1 nivartana (182 ft.) 

=1 babu (192 ft.) 

=] garuta (or kroáa, com,) (1 mi. 240 yde.) 
=1 yojana (4 mi. 960 yd»). 
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. The metric equivalents in English are made on the 
assumption that 1 hasta or cubit—18 in. "This gives $ in. 
for the angula or the breadth of the mid-joint of the middle 
finger of an adult man. "The breadth of a barley corn is 
slightly less than "1 in. and of a louse “Olin. At the longer 
end of the table, a danda or the ascetic's rod, a dhanu or the 
archer's bow and a paurusa or the full-grown average man is 
6 ft. high. The relations between the angula, vitasti and 
dratni and that between the garuta and yojana stand certified 
by Moggallana's Abhidhánappadipika. In the Sukraniti 
equations are cursorily thrown in from two different scales 
which may be compiled into the following : 


Sukraniti (I. 387-414) Arthaséastra 
Brahma Manu 

8 yavodara=1 angula 5 yavodara =1 angula B yavamadhya =! angula 
24 angula =1 kara 24 angula =! kara 24 angula =] basia 

4 kara =1 danda 5 kara =] danda 4 basta or áratni —1 danda 
25 dagds — —l nivartana 25 danda -1nivartana 30 dapds *1nivartana 
25 pivartans ~ l parivartana 25 nivartana-1 parivartans 

5,000 kara =—1 krosa 4,000 kara © 1 kroéa 4,000 baste =] garuts or 
(2 pari.) krofa 


it will be observed that for measures below the danda 
the Brahmàá scale agrees with the Arthaéástra but above the 
danda its nivartana is less by 20 cubits and its Arosa longer 
by 1,000 cubits. The proportion between the cubit and the 
kroáa is the same in Manu and tbe ArtbaSastra, and between 
the angula and the cubit, same in all tbe three scales. 

The dratni prevailed as far as in the land of Kuru and 
in the Punjab. It is mentioned in the Mababhiarata (VII. 
176. 19) and in the Milinda (85). Tbe Yona king could 
clear 8 dratni with a jump, i.e., 12 ft.—quite an average 
record for a good athlete. The yojana, as derived from applied 
tests from references in Pali literature, appears however as 


uu. 
? 
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a somewhat longer distance than 44 miles obtained from the 
Arthasastra.' | 

Square measures lead again into a hopeless maze. The 
ArthaSastra gives no tables for these and the only available 


ue iU. T data are a few cryptic expressions in the 
i Sukraniti (I. 386-417). 


768 yavodara (Brahma) | 
=larea of! 1 danda 

600 yavodara (Manu) | 

625 dapda =] pivartana 

l bbuia or side of a p»srivartana —25 danda 

1 parivartana of cultivable laud= 4 bhuja (a square with each aide 25 danda) 
2625 danda (sq.) 

2,900 parivartana or 


25,000,000 sq. cubite =] kroés ^ 


Strangely, 768 or 600 yavodara which - 1 linear danda 
is also=1 sq. danda, while 1 sq. nivartana (25 danda)*= 
625 sq. danda. As a square measure the parivartana works 
out to be the same as the nivartana. But on what calcula- 
tion 1 parivartana equates with 10,000 sq. cubits and 2,500 
parivartana with 1 sq. krosa remains unknown. No clues 
are available elsewhere to resolve these mysteries. The only 
accountable and intelligible equation of this table is that 


TABLE IV 


! 3 38) Bewerrene | = 625 sq. dunda=25 dande < 25 dagda 
. for possibly) 1 aq. parivartens * "t i ! 

But even this square nivartana does not correspond with 
the Arthasastra’ a linear nivartana inasmuch as it 18:30 and 
not 25 danda. The square nivartana, on the basis of 
different | linear systems works out to p 

i _ Bee the — jist in — Davids ; On the Ancient Coins and. Measures of 
— poe | | | 
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Brabma Manu Arthaéaéstra 
25 dapda x 25 danda 35 danda <25 danda 30 danda * 30 danda 
zz 100 kara x 100 kara =125 kara x 125 kara = 1 7/0 hasta x 120 hasta 
1800 x 1800 225( x 2250 2160 x 2160 
ari edu urna e e E i Mai ra t ae ti ale . Yds. — — £ : 
xy utr — nc — — ^1 39^ 
= 2500 sq. ys. =3905°25 sq. yds. = 3600 sq. yds. 
= 5165 acre. = ‘8071 acre. = "7438 acre. 


, ‘ i A $ 

This nivartana is very commonly used in land measure- 
ments particularly in the Nasik charters. In one of the 
Gadval Plates of Vikramaditya I (674 A.D.) a village is said 
to be measuring 50 nicartana which according to Table IV 
works out to 25:825 or 40°355 or 37°19 ' acres or between 
1/25 and 1/16 of a sq. mile. Other measures are found to 
be in use outside those in the $Sukarniti's table. In the 
Gupte and Vakataka inscriptions bhiimi is the current 
measure about which no clue is given. In the Ganesgad 
Plate of Dhruvasena [ (Baroda, Gupta era 207), the khanda 
is a measure of land, 8 khandas containing 300 pdddvarta 
which is explained by the commentator on the Katyayana 
Srauta Sūtra as square foot." But inscriptions from 
Kathiawad dating in the 6th century” give the measure- 
ment of cultivable fields as 180, 120 and 130 padavarta, of 
a pond (vápi) as 32 pādāvarta and of irrigation wells as 16 
and 12 padavarta showing that the measure was much larger 
than a square foot. Thus the pádávarta like other square 
measures varied in different times and places. The /handa 
is a piece of land in which a khanduga of seed (Gadval 
Plates ; Inscriptions of early Ganga kings in Mysore) is 
sown. "The khanduga is an unknown standard but there are 
other known standards of weight applied to land measure- 
ments ; ¢.g., fields in which 1, 2 or 3 Khari or 5,...14 drona 
of seed are sown. ' 


1 E. I, X. 28. 

> E.T., ITE. p. 323. fn. :*. 

3 E. TI.. XI. 6. 9. 

4 Alao 1 Lu!ya,—in the Almora district assizned to the Bth or 7th century, E. L, 
XII. 7 B. 


36—1365B 
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Dishonest dealings ran rampant in the market and false 
scales, false weights and false measures were the most 
convenient methods. ‘The glorious days 
and dise scales, coins are worth yearning for when merchants 
did not sell articles with false weights and 
measures “(kitamanaih, Mbh. I. 601. 22), a practice 
characteristic of the damned Kali age (III. 187. 53; XII. 
298, TO), Tulākūta and mdnakiita are in the list of dis- 
approved gifts (Mil. 279; cf. Vis. LIV. 15). Gotama 
abstains from cheating with tulā, kamsa and māna i.e., 
with scales, coins and measures (Dn. I. i. 10; An. IT. 209; 
V. 905 f. : Sn. V. 474.) In a more comprehensive list, the 
Sukraniti enumerates, —'* Deceit by means of false weights 
and measures, false and counterfeit coins, unscientific 
medicinal extracts and other preparations, passing off of 
base metals for genuine and high class things and food 
adulteration, all these channels of dishonest transactions are 
to be checked '' (I. 590-92). 
According to the Arthasüstra the state itself is to derive 
some profit by using different weights and measures from 
those current in the market, i.e., higher 
— of unfair ones for royal purchases and levies and 
lower ones for sales of royal merchandise. 
But the same work, while setting up a bad example in the 
state, enters into long philippics against the subjects and 
prescribes a fine of 200 pana for those who cause to a 
merchant or purchaser the loss of even of a pana by 
substituting with tricks of hand (hastadosenacaratah), false 
weights and measures or other kinds of inferior articles (tulà- 
manantaram arghavarnüntaram và dhārakasya mapakasya 
va). ‘The class of merchants who lead in these underhand 
methods are the goldsmiths adopting false balances (tulā- 
visama), removal (apasarana), dropping (visrávana), folding 
(petaka) and confounding (pinka) with several ingenious 
tricks described in detail under each head (II, 14). Another 
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practice was to pass bad articles as good ones. ‘“‘ The sale 
or mortgage of articles such as timber, iron, jewels, robes, 
skins, earthenware, threads, fibrous garments (valka), woollen 
clothes (romamayam) as superior though they are really 
inferior (jatamityajatam) shall be punished with a fine eight 
times the value of the article" (tbid., Yaj, II. 245f.). ''The 
sale or mortgage of inferior as superior commodities — (sára- 
bhindam ityasarabbhbandam), articles of some other locality 
as produce of a particular locality (tajjatam ityatajJatam), 
adulterated things (radhayuktam), deceitful mixtures 
(upadhiyuktam), dexterously substituted articles to those 
just sold (samutparivartitam) shall be punished with a fine 
df 54 pana and shall make good the loss."  ''' Those who 
conspire tolower the quality of works of artisans, or to 
obstruct their sale or purchase shall be fined 1,000 pana 
(karusilpinadm karmagunàpakarsam àjivam vikrayam krayo- 
padhaànam vi  sambhüya samutthapuyatam  sahasram 
dandah).’"' ‘‘ Adulteration of grains, oils, alkalis, salts, 
scents, and medicinal articles with similar articles of no 
quality (dhanya-sneha-ksàra-lavana-gandha-bhaisa] ya-dravya- 
nām samavarnapadhine) is fined with 12 panas." 
Adulteration was very common in business dealings. 
Yajfavalkya repeats (LI. 244) the injunction of the Artha- 
istra and Vrhaspati lays down: “ A 
merchant who conceals the blemish of an 
article which he is selling, or mixes bad and good articles 
together, or sells (old articles) after repairing them, shall be 
compelled to give the double quantity (to the purchaser) and 
pay a fine equal (in amount) to the value of the article | 
(XXII. 7, 13). Manu censures adulteration of grain (XI. 
50). In the Jàtakas it is a current malpractice (I. 220) and 


Adulteration, 


|! The worst offence in. business transactions is to combine into a conspiracy fo 
drive away from the market 3 competitor by unfair Jisparagernent of hia produce or ly 
blocking bis sales and purch»ses. Com, 


UR 
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those who mixed good grain with chaff and sold it to a buyer 
are presented as Tantalus in hell. 


- = 
Ye suddhadbanüam palüpena missam 


asuddhakammia kayino dadanti MES 110 


= 


Sometimes the haggling buyers beat the seller in a 

sinister bargain in the market place, and 

coun te disbonest cos- are hooked like fishes in purgatory in 
consequence of their misdeed. 


Ye keci santhanagatà manussa 

agghena aggham kayam bapayanh 

kutena kutam dhanalobhahetu ) 
cannam vāricaram vadhāya VE. 113 


Com.—agghena agghanti, tam tam aggam lancam gahetva 
hatthiassidinam va játarüparajatidinam vi tesam tesam 
savinhanakinam  avinnanakünam aggham hbapenti itaram 
pannisam tehi saddhim vibbajitvà ganhanti. 

Thus not only the buyer and the seller but sometimes also 
the middleman or the price expert has his share of the 
spoils in a market dominated by unscrupulous pursuit of 
wealth. 

— "There could not be any clearer proof of straying into 
unfair business than the heavy fines imposed by statesmen 
and law-givers and the damnation of Kali 
The market: from or threat of perdition held out before the 
chaos to order. ] 
public by tbose who stood for ethical 
values even in the pursuits of gain. It is because of this 
widespread anarchy tbat Manu has to confess that pursuits 
of trafficking and usury are by themselves a mixture of truth 
and falsehood (satyánrta, IV. 6). Traces of order were 
however emerging here and there. Every market had its 
standard weights and measures as evident from the current 
lists of names, though they fluctuated from place to place 
and time to time introducing an element of chaos in 
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inter-janapada commerce. The Arthasastra conceives of 
a Superintendent of Commerce (panyadhyaksa) to supervise 
weights and measures and prevent deception with false 
weights and scales (II. 11). Of the Maurya Empire little 
is known about the function of ‘* the great officers of state” 
who ‘‘ have charge of the market'' ; but about the fourth 
body of the municipality of Pataliputra it is definitely said 
that it superintended trade and commerce, its members having 
charge of weights and measures (Str. XV. 1. 50). 








^. 
+> 
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CHAPTER IV 


-OVERLAND TRADE AND TRADE Roures 


^ 

Inland trade, The five road systems. (1) North south: Pratisthbana-Srávasti, 
Ancillary routes, U)jayini-Bbrgukavcha-Tagura. (2) Southwest-southeast : Bhpgu- 
kaccha-Kausümbi-Tamralipti. (3) East-west: Piatslipotra-Potaia. (4) 


weet; Canpàá-Puskalávati, 15) Southwest-northwest : | Bhrgukacch:-lPuskalávati. 
Central Asiatic routes. Insecurity. 


Road-inaking and mejatenance. Transit. Hiver-routes. Dangers of overland 


trade. Police,—civil and mercenary. Difficulties of caravan ourney. ‘The motive 
force of gain. 


The semi-anarchical business conditions did not stand 
in the way of inter-state commerce. ‘The 
self-sufficiency and isolation of gámas and 
janapadas were broken by active trade and long highways 

of commerce intersecting between them. ‘The specialisation 
and localisation of particular industries in particular janapadas 
were sufficient urge for exchange of their products stimulated 
by a free market in which profit to the tune of 400 per cent. 
was not an unexpected hit. Long lines of caravan plied 
along the cross-country roads linking into à common market 
the horse of Sind, the wool of the Himalayas, the muslin 
of the East and the pearl of the South. 

The main overland routes resolve into five systems, 
linking the middle Ganges valley (a) with 
the upper Godavari valley and the south- 
western coast, (b) with the lower Ganges valley and the 
eastern coast, (c) with the Sindhu and the Indus delta, (d) 
with the Indus valley and Gandhara, (e) linking the south- 
western coast with Gandhara. Each of these systems had 
extensions to distant foreign countries to tlie east and to 
the west, the first and second by sea, the third and fourth by 
land, the fifth by land on one side and by sea on the other. 


Inter-janapada trade. 


The road systems. 


East-nortli- 
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~ The central route of the first system is what was follow- 
NI ee a ed by the pupils of Bavari accurately des- 
Pratisthina-Sravasti. — Cribed in the Suttanipaita,—i.e., from 
Patitthana of Alaka to Mahissati, Ujjeni, 

Gonaddha, Vedisi, Vanasabhaya, Kosambi, Saketa, Sàvatthi, 
Setavya and Kapilavatthu. Southward from Kapilavatthu 
and within the middle Ganges valley this route was extended 
to Kusiniri, Mandira, Pava the city of wealth, Vesali of 
Magadha and to the beautiful Rock Temple (Pasinika 
Cetya), the destination of the party (Vv. 1011-13). It 
went farther south to Pataligama (later Pataliputta), Nalanda 
Rajagaha and probably Gaya. During his last minister- 
ing tour from Rajagaha to Kusinara, Buddha crossed the 
Ganges at Pataligima and made eleven haltings besides that 
at Vesali, at gamas and magaras (Dn. IT. suttanta XVI. 
81 ff). Parts of this high-road are noticed elsewhere, e.g., 
that (addhünamagga) from Kusinara to Pava (Jat. VI. 19; 


Dn. XVI. iv. 26) and that between Saketa and Savatthi . 


(Mv. T. 66.1) traversed by king Dr a of Kosala in relays 
of seven carriages (Mn. 23; Sn. IV. 373). Probably the 
great road- construction between — (Sáketa) and the 
. Ganges en route the Dandaka forest described in the Rama- 
yana (II. $0) covered part of this trunk road. 
The main route had its branches : and off-shoots. The nisada 
country located in the north of Avanti at 
“Ancillary routes: - 
Ujjayint-Bbrgukaccha- the foot of the Vindhyas had its connect- 
Tagara. i à — = 
ing roads with Koéala and Vidarbha 
(Mbh. III. 61. 21-23) and with Cedi' (64. 13]; along 
which caravans are found plying. The first must have 
converged with the great Ujjayini-Ayodhya road and the 
other two were bossiBly linked with this through Ujjayini. 
But the foremost ancillary routes of the Pratisthana- Sriivasti 


t Located by Pargiter on the bank of tbe Jumna, south-east from the Charmbal 


towards Karwi. Its capital Ŝuktimati is identified some where near Banda. 
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system were those connecting its northern and southern 
portions to the great western seaport of Bharukaccha. 
According to the Periplus much cotton cloth was brought 
down to Barygaza from the metropolis of Abiria called 
Minnagara or the city of the Sakas (i.e., Ujjayini) (47). 
From Ozene ‘‘ are brought down all things needed for the 
welfare of the country about Barygaza and many things 
for our trade: agate and carnelihn, Indian muslin, and 
mallow cloth, and much ordinary cloth '" (48). In the 
south Bhirukaccha was connected by means of cart tracks 
with the Godavari road leading to Pratisthàna and Tagara. 
“There are brought down to Barygaza from these places 
by wagons and through great tracks without roads (because 
of the hills) from Paethana carnelian in great quantity, 
and from Tagara much common cloth, all kinds of muslin 
and mallow cloth and other merchandise brought there 
locally from the regions along the sea-coast (Eastern 
coast)" (51). These western extensions of the main 
road became busy with traffic after Bhirukaccha eclipsed 
Roruka as the chief outlet of Indian goods for the western 
world. * 
The terminus of the eastern route was the seaport of | 
Tamralipti. It met the  Pratisthána- — 
(23) South west-south- : ; ss 
east: Bbrgukaccha- Sravasti road at Kausambi via Gaya and. 
ee Baranasi. Traders seen on journey from 
Benares to Ujjein must have taken this course (Jat. II. 248) 
There was much traffic by boat also along the Ganges through 
the riparian cities of Campa, Pataliputra and Baranasi (Jat. 
IL. 112: IV. 5-17, 159; VI. 32-35). The muslins of Vanga, 
Pundra and Káàéíi reached Ujjayini along these land and 
river routes to be exported abroad from Bharukaccha. The 
Tamralipti road and the lower Ganges must have had feeding — 
routes opening up the interior of Bengal. There is very 
little concrete evidence of the overland trade to the east of 


p” 
Campā and Tamralipti. — 







A 
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The east-west route ran between Pataliputra and the 
mouth of the Indus after the city had 
(3) East-west : Páta- " : * = 
liputra- Patala. acquired imperial eminence. It had 
a nucleus between Magadha and Sovira 
from earlier times (VVA. 336, 370) possibly reaching 
Roruka the old seaport situated somewhere on the gulf of 
Cutch ' This is the connecting road from pubbanta to 
aparanta through which merchants are frequently seen plying 
in the Jatakas. Between Kosimbi and Baràünasi it con- 
verged with the Kosambi-Tàmralipti road. Beyond that its 
exact course is not known.” From the Delta it continued 
through Iran to the west. Horses from Sind and from Iran 
(Xosmas—quoted in McCrindle) were imported along this 
road to,the Gangetic cities. 
The royal road from Pataliputra to the north-west fron- 
tier is specifically mentioned by Megasthe- 
fai East-nortbwest: — nes (Str. XV. i. 11). The main body 
of this road existed long before the rise 
of the Maurya Empire, in the palmy days of Videha linking 
Mithil& with Gandhira and Kashmir (Jat. III. 365). Passing 
through the city of Aritthapura and possibly the Pancala 
city of Kampilya (VI. 419, 463), it crossed the Madra 
t of Sakala (Mil. 16f.)and met Taxila and Puskala- 
L.  —wati in Gandhüra. To the south-east it extended from 
LE E us the Anga city of Campa (VI. 32) thus linking 
“up the farthest east to the north-western borders of India. 
Further details and haltings of this Campa- Mithila- 
Kampilya-Sakala route may be gleaned from the course 
"taken by the messengers from Kosala to Kekaya in the 
Ramayana. Starting from Ayodhya along river Malini 
flowing between the country of Aparatala in the west and 
the janapada of Pralamba in the north, they forded the 








EN 
| ! Cunningham locates this in Alor of Sind. 
^ 2 "Tho addhánamagga between Matherā and Veranjá was probably a part of 


ja system (An. TI. 57); the location of the letter is not known. 
— 1566B 
vt x = 


> 
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Ganges at Hastinapur, traversed the Pañcāla country and 
proceeded westward through the heart of Kurujamgala. 
They next crossed the river Saradanda, entered the city of 
Kulinga, left behind the twin villages named Tajuvibhavam, 
crossed the river Iksumati, passed through the region of 
Balhika along rivers Vipāsā, Salmali, etc., to the city of 
Girivraja,—capital of Kekaya (IT. 68. 12ff).' This is the 
same road stretching between Pataliputra and Kajamgala 
atthe foot of the Himalayas which a sefthi with 500 wagons 
is seen crossing (Mil. 16 f.). Horse-dealers from Uttarüpatha 
travelled by this road to Benares (Jat. II. 31, 237). The 
Himalayan products of skin, wool, edible spices, precious 
stones and gold bound for the plains, took this road, by 
its northern branches. . 
The fifth and the last road system of the north 
PAR Gel ot connected Bhrgukaccha with Gandbara. 
west: Bhrgoksechs- The earliest reference to this is in the 
i Periplus where it is found extended up 
to Puskalāvatī (47) whence it had further connexions with 
Kagyapapura or Kashmir, Paropanisus or the Hindukush, 
Kabul and Scythia, bringing the spikenard of these places 
for export through Barygaza (48). The exact course of 
this Bharukaccha-Puskalavati road is not known. 
'l'he east-northwest and the west-northwest road systems 
met at  Puskalüàvati and thence they 
to ate Es "I onverged to proceed through the Pamirs 
to Bactria. Raw silk, silk yarn and 
silk cloth thus found their way from China through Bactria 
to Barygaza and to Damirica by way of Ganges (64). From 
Bactria the road coursed through Central Asia to the west. 
‘ People have been conveyed from the Oxus through 
the Caspian into the Cyrus and Indian merchandise 
can be brought by land to Phbasis in Pontus in five days 


! Bharata takes a shorter route through the countryside snd wild regions pres» i. 
ably because he was in a hurry. 
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at most ’’ (Pliny, VI. 17) Aristoboulos also avers ''that 
large quantities of Indian merchandise are conveyed by 
the Oxus to the Hyrcanian (Caspian) Sea and are transferred 
from thence into Albania by the Cyrus and through the 
adjoining countries to the Euxine '' (Str. XI. vii. 3). This 
north-western route leading from Gandhara to the Middle 
East was much preferred to the western route from Indus 
through Persia to the Levant. In the first quarter of the 
second century B.C. the Greek invasion from Bactria 
through the Kabul valley to the Jurna and a century later 
the Saka invasion from Seistan into the country of the 
lower Indus took these routes in the north-west and en- 
treychel into a position commanding the great central 
Indian ‘routes from Ujjayini. 
The north-western route beyond  Puskalávati, because 
of these constant war and tribal move- 
pansecurity of the ments, was not very hospitable to inter- 
national trade. - The caravan traffic of 
these regions was not regular but incidental, subject to 
depredation of savage tribes. It was much reduced by 
Parthian wars in the first century A.D.' giving a tremendous 
impetus to seaborne trade from Barygaza. The road to 
China was equally unsafe until the subjugation of 
Turkestan by that empire. *'' The land of This is not 
easy of access ; few men can come from there and seldom "' 
(Peri. 64).2 With the rise of the empire of Kaniska, 


1 “The Parthians had done what they could to control and organise it and to 
levy tribute on the Roman merchants, but they bad not controlled it to the eastward. 
The existence of a unified power (from 45 A.D. under Kadpbishes, I) in the Indus valley 
and Afghanistan made possible a regular trade from the Ganges to the Euphrates, 
The rapid growth of such trade 1s indicated by the coinage of the Yueh-Chi kings 
in India (struck in imitation of Rome)''—Schoff, p. 187. 

- 9 For land.routes between China and India, see Schoff, pp. 268 M. Regarding 
Indo-Cbinese trade he observes, '* With the rise of the Kushan dynasty in the north. 
west and their relations towards their former home in the Chinese border it was natural 
that the communication by the Turkestan routes should increase. While the militery 


success of China did not begin until 73 A.D , it is known that the Chinese Emperor 
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Ha trade with Mesopotamia and China became more secre 


J — "Tbe trunk roads were taken care of and ferries main- 
tained (Mv. III. 20 f.) by the successive 
janapadas through which they passed or 
where they occurred. Bridges are nowhere 
mentioned. ‘Chere were shady trees on both sides of the 
roads, wells for drinking water to which Emperor Asoka 
gave much attention (R. E. Il; P. E. VII),' relays of borses 
of carriages for travellers at intervening stations and rest- 
houses (üvasatbügüra) or choultries set up by tbe charitable 
millionaires or by village or municipal bodies. In dhe 
Maurya Empire they were marked with signboards noting 
turnings and distances at intervals of ' ten stades ' (Str. XV. 
i. 5.). The Ramayana gives a graphic picture of a 
bold road-making project.  Soil-specialists, surveyors and 
carpenters were requisitioned, road-guards posted at places 
under construction. Forests were cleared, trees planted 
in sparsely vegetated places by the highway, ditches filled, 
hills levelled, tanks excavated and picturesque cities built ^ 
on both sides of the road (50). 
' A fair part of the inland trade was carried along the 
rivers of the Ganges and the Jumna and 
Piver restes; 74" the large number of tributaries descending 
into them from the Himalayas and the 
Vindhyas. Boats plied for bire. Sometimes they ran 
express. Where a water-course could be availed of, the 
-route was generally dispensed with. It was preferred 





Bos! making and 
maintenance. 








Ming-Ti (wbo ruled from 68 to 75) introduced Buddhism into China by tbe invitation 
of two Indien Sramagss, Kåiyspa Mátang» and Bháraoa, who arrived io 67 A.D. 
(Takakeso, Ybtroduction of Lting, p. xvii. Before such en invitatio there must 
bewe been considerable activity oo the part of the missionaries, then as wow the 
forerunners cf commerce.” P. 275. - 

|o" ___....maskind hss been blessed with many such blessings by the previous 
kings s+ by me." 
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t6 sail down from Benares to Tümralipti despite the caravan- 
route (Jat. IV. 15-17). Probably the water-routes were 
comparatively safer, easier, sometimes quicker and hence 
less expensive. The roads penetrated through bills and 
forests which were favourite resorts of beasts, robbers (Jat. 
III. 403) and Yakkhas (III. 200). A caravan straggled 
in a forest by beasts and robbers is a choice analogy (vyāla- 
taskara-samkirne sürthabinà yathá vane, Mbh. IX. 3. 13). 
A caravan of seafaring merchants on their way to 
sea, While resting in a mountain cave is attacked and 
exterminated by an infuriated elephant (XII. 169. 1). In 
the unsettled civil conditions of the times there was no check 
te these depredations. Tbe Maurya police for a time must 
T have improved the conditions a little and 
uL n ai here and there wise statesmanship, alert 
of the importance of import and export 
trade came into grips with the problem.' But the measures 
toucbed only the fringe when effective communications were 
lacking and whole tribes had to depend on a marauding 
life. The situation gave rise to the typical institution of 
tbe age. Bands of caravan-guards cropped up on the same 
lines as robber gangs under the command of a jetthaka 
settling at the entrances of forests and hiring themselves out 
to passing caravans for safe escort. 

Bodhisatta — paücapurisasataparivàro — ataviarakkbikesu 
jetthako butva atavimukhe ekasmim game visam kappesi. 
Bo bhatim gahetvà manusse atavim atikkameti. Jat. LI. 
335. | 
A wealthy Brabmana travelling from the East to the 
-West (i.e., by the road between the Ganges valley and the 
Indus delta) with 500 wagons hired a convoy who lived at 






1 Ky, in the Arthasástra the office of the corarajjuka whose function. includes 
the e«cetting of caravans and tracking o” robbera,—^ tax being levied for the policing 
on those who benefited by it. 
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the entrance of the forest at 1,000 pieces. They wese 
defeated and the Brahmana taken away by a man-eating 
monster. ‘The men rose and gave a chase to preserve the 
sanctity of their contract and recovered their paymaster at 
the peril of their life (V. 471). Another caravan-leader who 
hired guards for the same amount (atavipalanam sahassam 
datva) through a forest was in the same way faithfully 
defended by the warders against an ogre (V. 22). 

A caravan journey was beset with other and more 
numerous difficulties. These are lucidly set forth in the 
Jataka stories : 


A caravan merchant when about a night's journey from 
| his destination, after supper relieved tbe 
es misce of cara; caravan of the surplus wood and water. 
‘The pilot sat in tbe front cart. ''But so 
long bad he been without sleep that le was tired out and 
fell asleep, with the result that he did not mark that the 
oxen had turned round and were retracing their steps. All 
night the oxen kept on their way, but at dawn the pilot 
woke up, and, observing the disposition of the stars over- 
head shouted out, ' Turn the carts round! turn the carts 
round!’ And as they turned the carts round and were 
forming them into line, the day broke. * Why, this is where 
we camped yesterday,’ cried the people of the caravan. 
* All our wood and water is gone, and we are lost.” So 
saying, they unyoked their carts and made a laager and 
spread the awning overhead; then each man flung himself 
down in despair beneath his own cart '* (I. 108). 

The aparanta and the Gandhüra routes had to traverse 
the arid lands of Sind and Western Raj- 
putana. In crossing the desert the 
caravans are said to travel only in the night and to be 
guided by a * land-pilot ' (thala-niyyamaka), who just like 
mariners, kept the night route by astronomical observations 
(1. 107). he traders knew no obstructions. They nego- 


Impetus of gain. 
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jiated hills, forests and deserts, defied all predators human, 
animal and ethereal—not from any spirit of blind adventure 
but from the love of gain. No wonder they bartered their 
goods for three or four times their value. The unprotected 
civil condition reacted on the market. It fits well with free 
bargain and speculative business. 





— CHAPTER V 


SEABORNE TRADE AND TRADE ROUTES 


Growth of maritime trade. fhip.building industry, Tonnage of ships. Freight 


charges. Professional crews and pilots. The compass and the crow. The seaport 
or pattana. 


India in international trade, Mesopotamia; the Euphrates route; Iran,— importa 
and exports. The Mediterranean or Nile route; Arabia, Socotra, Berbers, Arab 
monopoly in Red Sea; Egypt, development of Egyptian trade, Indo-Egyptian 
trade routes. Arab-Roman rivalry. Roman Empire, Indian goods in Roman market, 
exports and imports. Indo-Roman trade curve. 

The Southern trade. The Tamil countries and Ceylon, Burma and Indonesia. 


History of foreign trade. The Mauryas. The Sakas. The Andbras, palingas 
and Vangas. The Kusinas. 


Dangers of the sea. Stories of shipwreck. ‘I'he tidal bore at Cutch and Cambay. 
Piracy, the Konkan coast, The motive force of gain. 


While inland trade moved mainly along roads and rivers, 


. foreign trade was carried across the seas. 
,Dewelepmentef"'- Ewidenees of bold sea-voyages come from 
the earliest literary references of the Rg- 

veda.’ The early Smrti works while laying these under 
severe strictures for Brahmanas, only show the futile 
attempt to arrest a practice which had come to stay: 
Baudhaiyana prescribes loss of caste to transgressors 
(samudrasamyünam, IT. 1. 2. 2) and Manu excludes them 
from entertainment at the sráddhas (III. 158). But the 
former admits: ''Now the customs peculiar to the North 
are, to deal in wool, to drink rum, to sell animals that 
have teeth in the upper and in the lower Jaws, to follow 
the trade of arms, to go to sea '" (I. i. 2. 4), a clear 
evidence of the commercial activities of the people of 
Sind and the Puojab across the Indian ocean. Expert 


! For references se» R. K. Mukbherji : Indian Shipping, pp. 53.58. 
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voyagers (samudrayānakuśalāh) are recognised in Manu's 
code as respectable enough to be authorised to fix the rate 
of interest on money lent on bottomry (VIII. 157)? 
apparently no stigma attaching to them. In the Ramayana 
a boat in mid-sea loaded with heavy cargo is an apt 
metaphor (IV. 16. 24; V. 25. 14). Sugriva gives instruc- 
tions to his emissaries, sent in search of Sità to include 
islands, mountains and sea-ports in the quest (samudram- 
avagidhingca  parvatàm pattanani ca, IV. 40. 25). In 
a verse of the Digha merchants are known to “ have 
crossed the ocean drear, making a solid path across the 
pools '' (ye taranti annavam saram setum katvana vasijia 
pallalam, XVI. i. 31). In the Anguttara voyages lasting 
for six* months are well-known facts (presumably with 
haltings) made in ships which could be drawn up on shore 
in winter (An. IV. 127). The Jataka verse is sufficiently 
familiar with ‘‘ a ship full-rigzed for distant seas "" to use 
it as a metaphor (II. 478). 

To meet the demands of sailors, ship-building had to be 
cultivated as a separate industry. Qualities 
of wood were investigated, technicalities of 
construction were perfected and the art was studied as a 
separate branch of science. ‘The Yuktikalpataru, a Sanskrit 
work on certain industrial produets of India, makes an 
elaborate classification of ships of different size and shape 
giving technical names to each and their parts and quotes 
from a lost earlier work of Bhoja on the various qualities of 
wood used. In the Ramayana, Gubha's boats „are fitted 
with massive bells and banners, well-piloted and well-knit 
(yuktavahih susambatah, II. 89 17) quite fit to mect the 
billows and the blasts. During Alexander's invasion, the 
Xathroi ran huge dockyards and supplied to the invader 
galleys of 30 oars and transport vessels (Arr. Anab. VI. 15). 


Ship-building. 





! Nürüyaga and Nandana give a different rendering of the verae. 
358—18365B 
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The Mauryas kept the industry a state monopoly and expert 
builders were maintained as state servants not allowed to 

take private orders (Str. XV, i. 46). 

The vessels were sufficiently big and strong to carry a 
heavy cargo.  Guha's flotilla carried besides men, chariots, 
— horses, bulls and carts although elephants 
had to be swam across. The fleet supplied 
to Alexander by the ship-builders on the Hydaspes whose 
strength is computed differently by the Greek writers 
between 800 and 2 ,000, ; accommodated 8,000 troops, several 
thousand horses and vast. quantities of supplies. "The ship 
which took prince Vijaya to Ceylon had 800 passengers 
according to the Mahivamso (Turnour's, 51). The fresco 
presentation at Ajantà of his landing shews horses and 
elephants carried in these boats. In the Játakas the 
tonnage is given at 500 (II. 128) and 1,000 (IV. 159) 
passengers, or 7 caravans with Ne pr 30 ff). In the 
Samkha Jātaka a rescue vessel sea measures & 
usabha»x4 usabhax20 qatthika. ' jaa to Pliny the 

tonnage is 3,000 amphorae (cub. ft. of water) or 75 tons. 
There were big ship-owners who kept their vessels at 
ports and took merchants with their wares to tbeir destina- 
tion charging a freight for the transit 
(VRIDÉE 1e sadhano  nàáviko  pattane 
sutthu katasumko maháüsamuddam  pavisittà, Mil. 359). 
Manu lays down the freight charges along rivers but says 
that there is no settled rate for the seas (VIII. 405) show- 
ing that here also free bargain reigned supreme and that 
regulation was futile. Sometimes there were joint owners 
resembling a shipping agency, and Manu lays a 
law that they are collectively responsible for the damage 
caused by their fault to passengers’ goods (VIII. 408 f.). 
In the Arthagastra as well, which provides for the hiring 


Preight. 


! Nothing is known of these linear measures, 
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out of state vessels to merchants and to fishers of pearls and 
conch-shells, there is a similar law that hire charges are to 
be remitted and losses made good if the ship foundered from 
their own defect (II. 28).' According to Megasthenes the 
Maurya admiralty let out its ships on hire to professional 
merchants (Str. XV. i. 46) bringing a lucrative income 
to the treasury above the regular port dues and customs 
duties, «c 4 
There were expert professional pilots who lent themselves 
for hire to shippers or to merchants. In the great seaport 
towns were organised guilds or crews 
under a shipper (niyyamakajetthaka) who 
took charge of vessels at the requisition of sea-going traders 
and plied their calling from father toson (Jat. IV. 137). 
It is not known whether the ancient pilots were acquainted 
with the mariner's compass. The Pali word * maccha- 
yantra' has been supposed to be for that instrument and 
a round device at the prow ofa ship in 
— aque sad ë à Borobudur sculpture has been identified 
to it. For ascertaining directions the 
mariners observed the stars at night. "They took direction- 
giving crows (disákaka) on board, and like tbe ancient 
Pheenicians and Babylonians, let them off when they lost 
sight of land. The coast was found in the direction taken by 
the bird (Jat. III. 267). That this practice was devised from 
very early times is apparent from the passage of the 
Rg-veda, I :— ** Varuna, who knows the path of the birds 
flying through the air he, abiding in the ocean knows also 
the course of the ships.’ This is referred to as a very 
ancient practice in a well-drawn parable : 
** Long long ago, sea-faring traders were wont when they 
were setting sail on an ocean voyage, to take with them a 


Crews and pilots. 


1 Itis wrong to call it a law of marine insurance since reparation does not cover 


damage due to accident. 
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land-sighting bird. And when the ship got out of sight of 
the shore they would let the land-sighting bird free (tira- 
dassim sakenam). Such a bird would fly to the East, and 
to the South and to the West and to the North, to the Zenith 
and to the intermediate points of the compass (anudisam). 
And if anywhere on the horizon it caught sight of land, 
thither would it fly. But if no land, all round about, were 
visible, it would come back even to the ship.” (Dn. XI. 85; 
An. III. 367). 

Pliny testifies to the prevalence of the custom in the 
South. ‘‘ In making sea-voyages the Taprobane mariners 
make no observation of the stars and indeed the Greater 
Bear is not visible to them, but they take birds out to. sea 
with them which they let loose from time to time and 
follow the direction of their flight as they make for land." ' 
(VI. 22). - 

Ships set sail from the pattana or patianagama, gene- 
rally a sea-port but sometimes also a river port having direct 
ims sete, SOE to sea. The Malabar and the 

Koromandel coasts were dotted with such 
sea-ports catalogued with their busy traffic in the Periplus 
(51). In the north, the most flourishing sea-port was 
Bharukaceha “‘ in the kindom of Bharu’’ (Jat. IV. 137) on 
the estuary of the Narmada. A little south of it was 
Sürpüraka ‘‘ formed by the ocean in the south” at 
Kaáyapa's command to accommodate Parasurüma after he had 
exterminated the Ksatriyds (Mbh. XII. 49. 67). A third 
north-western sea-port figures large in the Periplus named 
Barbaricum at the mouth ofthe Indus. More ancient than 
these was Roruka, later known as Roruva, the capital of 
Sovira (Jat. III. 470; Dn. II. 235; Div. p. 544). Its 
exact location is not known but must have been somewhere 
on the Gulf of Cutch. The Jàtakas 


» 


mention another 


i Cunvinghan, however, identifies this with Alor in Sind. 
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western port named Karambiya (V. 75) about which no 
further information is available. What Bharukaccha was in 
the West, Tamralipti was in the East. It commanded the 
mouth of the Ganges and from there the eastern sea- 
borne trade of the rich janapadas on the valleys of the 
Ganges and the Jumna. There must have been other pros- 
perous sea-ports on tbe delta of the Ganges and the 
Mahanadi serving as the outlets for the specialised industries 
of Bengal and Orissa. But the overseas trade beyond 
Tàmralipti both to the East and to the South is a sealed 
book to us. i 


e 
4 


. About the beginning of the Christian era Indian 
shipping was sufficiently expanded to reach all the known 

ranges of the commercial world. The 
vx fails. ^ in * Periplus is an eloquent testimony to the 

far-reaching western trade'; China and 
its silk begins to be prominent in Indian literature 
from this time and the Milindapafiho,- a contemporary 
work, avers that the ship-owner getting rich with freights 
paid in a sea-port, embarks in the high seas and sails to 
Bengal, Malay, China, Gujarat, Kathiawad, Alexandria, 
Koromandel coast and the East Indies or to any other place 
where the ships congregate. 


‘sadhano nāviko  pattane  sutthu  katasumko maha- 
samuddam pavisitva Vangam- Takkolam Cinam  Soviram 
Surattham  Alasandam  — Kolapattanam Suvannabhimim 
gacchati aññam pi yam kiñci navasancaranam —3359. 

The earliest trade communication in the west was with 
Mesopotamia. Keneddy makes out the case for Babylonian 


Me A T E in the age of the Periplus, the merchants of the country round 
Barygaza traded to Arabia for gums and ipcense, to the coast of Africa for gold, and 
to Malabar and Ceylon for pepper aud cinnamon and thus completed the navigation of 
the entire Indian ocean." Vincent: Commerce of the Ancients, Vol. II, p. 404. 
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commerce from Bharukaccha and Sürparaka at the latest. 
before the 7th century B. C.' Connecting 
the sea-voyage references in the Rg-veda 
with the appearance of the word sindhu for muslin in a Baby- 
lonian list of clothes, Sayce establishes this trade with the 
Indus valley as early as 3,000 B. C.” Later on, this trade 
diverted mainly to the Dravidians since the Indian names 
naturalised in the west were Tamil—not Sanskrit or Pali. 

The Mesopotamian trade is directly referred to in a Jataka 

story where traders from India dispose of a crow and other 

wares after strenuous higgling (III. 126 f.). Elsewhere 

the name of Baveru or Babylon is conventionally thrown in 

into tales of shipwreck witbout any particulars. Evidently, 
the sea-route to the Euphrates was still too strenuouse to 

afford regular communication. 

Indo-Mesopotamian commerce had three routes,—a sea- 
route along the coasts of Sind, Gedrosia and Iran, another 
a mixed water and land-route frem 
ee rote: Gandbāra and Bactria along the Oxus and 
across the Caspian and the Black seas and 
a third overland route from Sind through Iran. Iran was 
thus the highway of Indo-Babylonian trade—the sea-route 


Mesopotamia. 


passing through its territorial waters, the land-route tbrough 


its soil. It figures in India's commercial horizon from 
much earlier times than the 7th century B. C. A route 
across the high seas between India and its coasts is supposed 
to have existed in the days of Buddha from the Chinese 
legend embodied in the Dipavamsa relating the founding of 
a colony from Ceylon on the Persian Gulf. "Through the 
eastern campaigns of Cyrus (558-30 B. C.) the Medo-Persian 
kingdom was brought into more or less direct contact with 
India. Probably the Indus valley had a favourable balance 


* 
1 Early Commerce between India and Babylon, J.R.A.S.. 1898. 
7 Hibbert Lectures. 
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of trade in the 5th century B. C. with Persia and other 
countries so as to enable it to pay Darius every year 360 
Euboic talents of gold dust working out to 9 tons and 
0 cwts. 

In the days of the Periplus coastal voyage from Broach 
to the Euphrates was a regular affair of 
merchants. To the ports of the Persian 
Gulf, viz., Apologus and Ommana ‘large vessels are 
regularly sent from Barygaza loaded with copper and sandal- 
wood and timbers of teakwood and logs of blackwood and 
ebony.’’ From these ports '* there are exported to Barygaza 
and also to Arabia, many pearls, but inferior to those of 
India ;' purple,* clothing after the fashion of the place, 
winé,® a great quantity of dates, gold and slaves." The 
trade which at present centres at Bahrein has almost the 
same list of imports and exports. 

As the approach to the Euphrates lay through Persian 
waters, so the way to the Nile and the 
Mediterranean led through the Arabian. 
Agatharcides (177 B.C.) quoted by Greek writers, describes 
Sabaea (Yemen) as holding the monopoly of the Indian 
trade. From the great marts of Muza (Mokha), Cana 
(Bir Ali) and Moscha (2 mi. east of Taka) on the southern 
coast, Arab ship-owners and sea-farers traded with the Sormaii 
coast and with Barygaza '' sending their own ships there "' 
in competition with the Egyptian Greeks (Peri. 21, 27). 
They brought from Damirica and Barygaza cloth, wheat 
and sesame oil and if the season was late tbey wintered 
at the harbour of Moscha exchanging those Indian goods 
for frankincense ** which hes in heaps all over the Sakhalitie 


Imports & exports. 


Nile route : Arabia. 


1 “This is said still to be the casc, the Bahrein pearls being of a yellower tint 
than those of the Manaar fisheries, but hold ng their lustre better, psrticular'y in 
tropical elimates, and therefore always in demand in Iodia.'" Sehoff. 

7 Adye extracted from various species of fishes. Schoff. 

3 Date wine and grape wine, Schof, 


—* 
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country” (32). An important halting place between India 
and Arabia was Dioscorida or Socotra, the island of ail 
races and the centre of international trade not far from the 
time of Abraham. Egyptians, Arabians, 
Africans and Indians from tbe gulfs of 
Cutch and Cambay met here to exchange their cargo and 
settle colonies so that at the time of the Periplus the 
inbabitants were a ‘* mixture of Arabs, and Indians and 
Greeks.'" The voyagers from  Damirica and  Barygaza 
“bring in rice and wheat and Indian cloth, and a few 
female slaves; and they take for their exchange cargoes 
a great quantity of tortoise-shell ° (30, 3!).' 

Beyond Socotra and Arabia, the Mediterranean route 
passed along the Somali and  Berber 


Socotra 


Berbera. 

28 coasts. In the Periplus Malao (the 
Berber country) is described as a great intermediary mart 
between India and Egypt. ''...... From the district of Ariaca 


across the sea, there are imported Indian iron and steel, and 
Indian cotton cloth ; the broad cloth called monakhé and that 
called sagmatogéné, and girdles, and coats of skin and mallow- 
coloured cloth; and a few muslins and coloured lae ’’ (6). 
Other. imports were Indian copal ? and macir?* (8). ‘** And 
ships are also customarily fitted out from the places across 
this sea, from Ariaca and Barygaza, bringing to these 
far-side market-towns the products of their own places; 
wheat, rice, clarified butter, sesame oil, cotton cloth and 
girdles, and honey from the reed called sakkhari. Some 
make the voyage especially to these market towns, and 
others exchange their cargoes while sailing along the 
coast.'' (14). 


^ 


1 Pioscorida is a corruption from the Sanskrit 'Dwipa Sakbad)dra* —‘the island 
abode of bliss.’ For further associations of the island with India and survivals of 
Indian influences see Schoff, pp. 133 ff. 


Kankamon. Pliny says it is a dye, Dioscorides an exudation used as incense, 
3 An aromatic and medicinal bark. l 
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. ““The important thing to be noted here is that these 
ros RPM agricultural products were regularly 
Red Sea, CPOPO at shipped, in Indian vessels, from the Gulf 
of Cambay ; that these vessels exchanged 
their cargoes at Cape Guardafui and proceeded along the 
coast, some southward, but most westward ; and that accord- 
ing to 25, Ocelis, at the entrance to the Red Sea was 
their terminus, the Arabs forbidding them to trade beyond.- 
Between India and Cape Guardafui tbey apparently enjoyed 
the bulk of the trade, shared to some extent by Arabian 
shipping and quite recently by Greek ships from Egypt ; 
on the Somali coast they shared the trade in an incidental 
way; and they received their return cargoes at Ocelis 
and shared none of the Red Sea trade, which in former 
times the Arabs of Yemen had monopolised, but in the 
days of the Ptolemies the Egyptians had largely taken 
over.'"! 

After Zanzibar the next objective was Egypt. Strabo 
quotes the story of Posidonios how a 
certain Indian alone in a ship, picked 
up by the coast guard of the Arabian Gulf, related that he 
had started from the coast of India but lost his course 
and reached Egypt alone, all the companions having perished 
with hunger. Thereafter he headed a trading mission sent 
by the Egyptian prince Euergetes II to India '* with a 
good supply of presents, and brought back with him in 
exchange aromatics and precious stones, some of which 
the Indians collect from amongst the pebbles of the river, 
others they dig out of the earth, where they have been 
formed by the moisture, as crystals are formed with us." 
On the return Journey of a second voyage he was again 
carried away by the winds above Ethiopia and thrown in 
unknown regions (II. iii. 4). 


Egypt. 


! Schof. 
890 —1865B 


he T 
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It appears that a voyage between India and Egypt was 

| a risky affair and very rarely undertaken. 
Pere — In Strabo's day Rome had explored the 
world of Arabian and Indian commerce. 

'""The entrance of a Roman army into Arabia Felix under 
the command of my friend and companion Aelius Gallus 
and the traffic of the Alexandrian merchants whose vessels 
pass up the Nile and the Arabian Gulf to India have 


‘rendered us much better acquainted with these countries 


than our predecessors  were......... I found that about 
120 ships sail from Myos Hormos to India, although in 
the time of the Ptolemies scarcely any one would venture 
on this voyage and the commerce with the Indies’ 
(II. v. 120. The route of the Alexandrian commerce in 
his day is also given. *'' It (merchandise) is brought 
down from Arabia and India to Myos Hormos, it is then 
conveyed on camels to Coptus of the Thebais, situated 
on a canal of the Nile and to Alexandria " (XVI. 
iv. 24). 
Combining the testimony of Strabo and the Periplus the 
Indo-Egyptian route appears to be from 
——— Hr * Alexandria along the Nile up to Coptus, 
thence by camel to Myos Hormos, the cluster of islands now 
Jifatin. From Myos Hormos or Berenice the ships sailed 
down the Red Sea to Mouza and thence to the watering 
place of Okelis at the Straits. They made a coastal voyage 
as far as Cana leaving behind Eudaimon or Aden. From 
Cana some ships sailed to Barbaricum or to Barygaza, 
sometimes halting at the island of Dioscorida or Socotra, 
others sailed direct for the ports of Limyrike (Malabar 
Coast). From Aromata or Cape Guardafui another route 
led straight to Malabar. Pliny describes bow the Indian, 
route was shortened by successive discoveries through the 
love of gain, so that **at the present day voyages are made 
to India every year” (VI. 23). ''he last and the most 
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important of the series was the discovery of the monsoon 
ascribed to Hippalus (Peri. 57). 

But he did a still greater thing, viz., freeing the Roman 
Empire from Arabian monopoly of the 
Eastern trade by tracing it to its source. 
The commercial bond between India and Arabia which had 
lasted at least for 2,000 years and probably much longer was 
beginning to break under the impact of Rome. With the 
conquest of Egypt and the establishment of the Axumite 
Kingdom, the Ptolemies systematically pursued the policy 
of cultivating direct communication with India and freeing 
Egypt from commercial dependence on Yemen. There are 
significant facts bearing testimony to this change. The 
survival of Arabian control is noticed in the Roman know- 
ledge of cinnamon bark as a product of Somaliland, an 
Arabian tributary. But cinnamon leaf which was brought 
later into commerce was known (malabathrum, 56, 65) as an 
Indian and Tibetan product. The ‘small vessels’ from 
Mouza to the Nabataean port (19) may be contrasted with 
the large vessels (10) that traded from Mosyllium to Egypt. 
Yemen was still wooed with gifts and embassies by Rome (23) 
but the policy of appeasement was soon abandoned. It 
was no part of the Arab policy, whether Homerite, Minaean 
or Nabataean to let Rome cultivate direct relations with 
India, and as the Empire expanded stronger measures ‘were 
necessary. Fifty years later than the Periplus, ‘Trajan had 
captured Petra, and Abyssinia was being subsidised to attack 
Yemen.''' 

Pliny in whose time Indian Trade was at its highest 

mentions several Indian imports very often 
—— tor Ex- stated with the price at which they were 
sold at Rome. These may be coilected 


in the following list. 


Arab-Roman rivalry. 


' Schell, 
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Exports to Rome 


Value Reference . 
Siik—Chinese and Indian. It became Worth weight in gold XI. 26; XXI. 5 
acrize with society girls and was 
too fine to keep their modesty 
Pepper— * ds . © dinarii per Ib. T 
Long pepper (adulterated with mus- 15 »» T 
tard) 
Winte pepper one ee **w T 1# 
“ Both pepper and ginger grow wild in 
their respective countries and 
here we buy them by weight lke 
gold and silver '' bos — a XIT. 8 
Lucium — a — — T 
Macir — vat <> 2 Ax 
Sugar—more estecmed than the 
Arabian product ess ene e 
Ebony—two varieties, one ordinary, vas NI, 8, 9; ef. 
ne precious, Imported after the Virgil: Georgics, 
Asiatic conquests of Pompey the 


Tl. 116f. 
Great. Egypt was a cotnpetitor 


Bdellium—Arabia, Media and Baby- 
lon were competitors 


Hi ^. 3 dinarii per Ib. sai e — 
Costus nn bx TAN C 26 XU. 193 

Na rd sar ee sss 100 et "n 

Amomum grape = as: (O0 Us * 
Crumbled grape one e. 49 " T 
Cardamum-——a medical harb ws d * * 

Scented Calamus—not properly identi- 


fied by naturalists. Arabia and 
Syria were competitors 


ee XII. 223 
Indigo—4a recent import +s»: x. DAN — XXXI 2 
Crystals—the Indian kind is best in | 
reda East e “++ ees "II XXXVIT. 10 
Amber, diamond, beryi—bighly prized 
among Indians it sos ee — ja 
Opal—India bad a monopoly — .— ws ša * 
Sardonyr, onyx of inferior varieties ... — St 
Carbuncle—Cartbage was a competitor — * 
Sandastros—Arabia was a competitor one ae 
Callaina, jasper, amethyst, paderos, 


obsidian, zoronisceos — « 


‘or 


'5 Thus completing her glory as being the great producer of the most costly gems '' 
(XXXVII, 10) and being "* of all countries the most prolific of thern "' 
CXXXV1H. 13). 


The list is not exhaustive. In the Periplus the exports 
from Barbaricum—most of which found their way to Rome 
— are costus, bdellium, lycium, nard, turquoise, lapis lazuli, 
seric skins, cotton cloth, silk yarn and indigo (39). From 
Barygaza were sent across gpikenard : from the Ganges, 
costus, bdellium, ivory, agate and carnelian, pebbles, lycium, 
cotton cloth of all kinds—the monakhe and the sagmatogene, 
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silk cloth, mallow cloth—a coarse fabric, yarn, long 
pepper ''and such other things as are brought here from 
the various market towns '" (49). Besides this there was 
the rich export trade of the Tamil ports (51 ff). Among 
the imports of Barbaricum were ‘“‘ a great deal of thin 
clothing, and a little spurious,’’ figured linens (polymita) 
of Egypt and Babylon, topaz of the Red 
Sea island from Egypt, the red coral of 
the western Mediterranean—one of the principal assets of 
the Roman Empire in its eastern trade, storax, frankin- 
cense from Arabia, vessels of glass, silver and gold plate 
and a little wine. Into Barygaza were brought wine, 
Italian preferred, also Laodicean and Arabian; copper, tin 
and *ead—largely for Saka coinage; coral and topaz; thin 
clothing and inferior sorts of all kinds; bright-coloured 
girdles a cubit wide; ' storax; sweet clover—used for 
making chaplets, perfumes and medicine ; flint glass ; realgar 
(sandarake) :? antimony ; gold and silver coin, ''on which 
there is a profit when exchanged for the money of the 
country '" ;* and ointment, but not very costly and not 
much. And for the king there were brought into those 
places very costly vessels of silver, singing boys, beautiful 
maidens for the harem, fine wines, thin clothing of the 
finest weaves and the choicest ointments. ‘| hus Indian 
imports consisted chiefly of tin, lead, glass, amber, steel, 
coral, coarse clothing, topaz and storax and frankincense 

from Arabia while her exports were iron, 
— Iodo- skins, wheat, rice, butter, oil, sugar, 

silk and muslin, wool and furs, wood, 
tortoise shell, pearls, large variety of drugs, dyes, aromatics, 


Lurports. 


! Probably for the Bhils who worked the carnelian mines then as Low. 
Schof. 

3 Red sulphide of arsenic, used for medicine. 

3 "The profit on the exchange was due to the super.oricy of the Roman coinage 
tu that of India, which latter was still crude, of base metal ‘bronze or lead), for which 
even the buliion (copper, tin oud lead) was imported," Scholl, 
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edible spices and precious stones. "The balance of trade 
was completely in India's favour. In vain Pliny raised 
his voice against the heavy exploitation of his country's 
wealth: *'* At the very lowest computation, India, the 
Seres and the Arabian peninsula drained from our empire 
yearly LOO million sesterces,! so dearly we pay for our 
luxury and our women (XII. 18). 
To make a brief resumé of the history of the Indo- 
8n a Roman trade. Prior to Emperor Augustus 
the western trade was carried on mainly 
by way of Egypt through the ports of Berenica and Myos 
Hormos to Alexandria. The bulk of this trade took the 
sea-route. ‘The trade was at its highest between Augustus 
and Nero in the first century A.D.—stimulated by the 
discovery of the monsoons. Spices and perfumes, pearls 
and precious stones, silks and muslins were the favourite 
Indian wares in Roman market. The chief of these exports 
were spices and precious stones as appears not only from 
Pliny but also from the discovery of Roman coins from 
the sources of supply of these commodities.’ Between 
Nero and Caracalla (217 A.D.) there was a lapse. Instead 
of luxuries there was a limited trade in necessaries such 
as cotton fabrics and the trade was mainly with the north 
where Roman coins of this period have been found.” This 
decline coincides with a reaction in Rome to plebian habits 
against the luxury and dissipation of the bigher classes ,— 
the case for which Pliny advocated so strongly. 


The fact of the southern and eastern trade does not 
appear with so much glamour and detail. 

— aid wei The objectives of southern trade were the 
countries. Tamil countries and Ceylon carried. from 
Bhārukaccha and Siirparaka in the west and from Tamralipti 


’ vivalent to £ 70,000. 
3 * Sewell : Roman Coins Found in India, J.R.A.8., 1904 pp. 5018. 
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aud the ports of Bengal and Kalinga in the east. The 
exploration of the island of Ceylon and its conquest is 
ascribed to prince Vijaya from Bengal on the very day 
when Buddha attained mnirvüna.! In the Jatakas Ceylon is 
known as the ndga island, i.e., the island inhabited by people 
called the ndgas or dragons. It lay on the route from 
Bhürukaccha to the East Indies (III. 188). Mariners from 
Benares, plying down the Ganges, sail and touch at this 
island (ibid). ‘The Tamil countries were reached both by 
land and by sea. On the way from the northwest coast 
to the East Indies was Manimekhala * the divine name of 
Tamil, famous in the north for its efficient shipping. In 
stpries of shipwreck of northern  voyagers, the divinity 
comes to rescue with magic ships of titanic size (8 usabha x 
4 usabhax2C yatthika) with three masts and bedecked 
all over with sapphire, gold and silver (IV. 15ff. VI. 25). 
The tradition at least shows that the southerners were 
more expert sea-farers and their ships were more seaworthy 
and of larger size. The Periplus also testifies that the 
Colas and the Pandyas sent their wares to the Ganges in 
large ships called Colandia. Their ports were visited in 
turn by ships ‘‘ from the north ".—evidently from the 
Ganges and Bengal. From Tamil literary evidence (Paddi- 
nappalai, 1- 0) it appears that from the North were exported 
to the Cola market of Kaveripaddinam, horses,—sent from 
Sind and the Punjab, gold and precious stones from the 
northern mountains, and coral from the eastern seas. 

The main outlet of northern merchandise for the South 
and the East was Tamralipti (Tamluk). 
Some of its wares were even shipped to 
the West. ''Through this place are brought mala- 


Buarma and Indonesia. 


1 The story of the Ceylonese chronicles is half mythic and half histerical and 
the date is abs lately unreliable. All that we may con;ecture 15 that it 144 pre- 
Mauiya episode. 

2 Seo Krishnaswami Aiyangar : Manimekhala in tts Historical Setting. 
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bathrum (from the eastern Himalayas), Crangetic spikenarjl 
(the true spikenard from the Himalayas) and pearis, and 
muslins of the finest sorts, which are called Gangetic `’ 
(Peri. 63). It was the nearest seaport for approaching 
Pegu, Malay, Sumatra, Java, Cambodia and even China 
and Japan by sea. In the Jàtakas, Suvannabhümi—a 
generic name for the East Indian islands, is the regular 
field of mercantile adventure. Unlike the traders of the 
Gulf of Cambay who dealt with the Western world, the 
mariners of Andbra, Kalinga and Bengal did not rest with 
sending their cargo to the markets of Indonesia. They 
made bold enough to embark across the seas and colonise 
en masse. ‘Traces of their adventure survive in the remnants 
of Indian civilisation widely scattered over Burma, Maaya, 
Sumatra, Java and Cambodia—the farthest outpost of ancient 
Indian culture. The history of these momentous maritime 
exploits—full of life and vigour, and eloquent of strong socio- 
economic forces let loose in the mother-country, is entirely a 
lost story—lost like the great sand-buried cities of Khotan. 


In the third century before Christ, the Maurya Empire 
stands among an international family with 
cae P Pm Syria, Egypt, Cyrene, Macedonia and 
Epirus, cultivating diplomatic relations 
and sending missionaries to preach the gospel of Dhamma 
(R.Es. II, XIII). Centuries of international trade had 
built up the highway for this political and religious inter- 
course. The influx of foreigners in the metropolis was 
so great at the time of Megasthenes tbat the municipal 
board had to set apart a committee to take care of them. 
The generals in the company of the Mecedonian conqueror 
were struck by the din of the great dockyards of the Punjab 
tribes. The Mauryas were astute enough to monopolise 
this industry and maintain a strong admiralty employing 
its fleet both for naval and commercial purposes. 
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. The Satavahanas who were in possession of the western 
ports of Bhàrukaccha and Sorparaga and 
who equipped them with quadrangular 
rest houses (catusalavasadhapratigrayapradena, Nasik C. I. 
10. iv) must have pursued a vigorous commercial policy. 
The Kanheri Caves executed in their time contain sculp- 
tural representations of voyages through sea. They main- 
tained a regular service of pilotage in the rough waters of 
Cambay (Peri. 44-46). The Periplus gives a passing glimpse 
into how great a part this commercial interest played in 
the affairs of state. | Sandares,! who ruled over the pros- 
perous trading communities of the western sea-board took 
possession of Kalliena (Kalyana) formerly belonging to the 
House*of Sarganes the Elder (Satakarni), subjected its trade 
to the severest restrictions, so that if Greek vessels entered 
its. port even accidentally, they were seized and sent under 
escort to Barygaza—evidently the seat of paramount power 
(52). Presumably it was an attempt to divert the overseas 
trade of Kalyana and centralise it at Bharukaccha. 

The Andhras were veteran sea-farers pursuing their trade 

from the eastern coast. Even their coins 
Ense delen ace belonging to the second and the third 
| centuries A.D. bear the device of ships 
*' full-rigged for distant seas." The Colas, the Kalingas 
and the people of Vanga, Pundra and Samatata were their 
rivals in eastern trade. The kings of Vanga had powerful 
naval forces and are said in Kalidisa’s Raghuvamsa to be 
trusting in their ships. 

Under Kaniska, when the Kusána and the Roman empires 
marcbed almost contiguous, Roman trade 
was at its highest. References to Romaka 
in the Mahabharata and in the astronomical siddhantas 
originate from this period. Rome was alive to the import- 


The Sátaváhanas. 


The Kusánsa. 


| Südhana—saye Lassen, 


— 40—1305B 
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ance of Yueh-Chi alliance against tbe Parthians and Sassan- 
ians and as controller of the great overland trade-route 
through Afghanistan between the East and the West. 
** How close was the friendship is shown in A.D. 60 by 
the Roman general Corbulo escorting the Hyrcanian ambas- 
sadors up the Indus and through the territories of the 
Kushans or Indo-Scythians on their return from their 
embassy to Rome." ' 


Yet the sea was full of danger (samuddo aneküdinavo) 
and it was love of gain that inspired man 
to defy them. In a mother's estimation 
as regards her son intent on a voyage, these risks far out- 
weighed the expected returns (Jat. IV. 2). Sbipwteck is 
a common catastrophe in the Játakas (II. 103; III. 26; V. 
75). The vagaries of the weather and of the waves were 
not sufficiently explored. Shipwreck is often due to planks 
giving way (Jat. VI. 34; bbinna-naukinivarnave, Mbh. 
VIII. 2. 20) caused by cataracts or tidal bores or by runn- 
ing a hidden rock or coming in the field of a magnetic 
rock,” as for exam ple the Mainak which earned a notoriety 
in the Epics for its heavy toll of merchant men. When 
dangers go out of control, men fall into myths. Accor- 
dingly the sea, due to insufficient acquaintance, became 
associated with mythical horrors and for their counterpart, 
with mythical charms. It is infested with goblins and 
monsters and ndgas devouring shipwrecked persons and 
it abounds with gold, diamond and nector, the very 
elixir of life (Jat. II. 127 ff.; III. 345; IV. 189 ff.; 
Mbh. I. 20-22). 


Perils of the sea. 


t n. K. Mukberji, op. cit., p. 139. 

2 This possibly is the reason why cane-fibres instead of iron strips were used to 
join the planks; An. IV. 127. Hare renders * vettabandbanabaddbáya ' as * rigged 
with masts and stays.” The explanation of Baddhagosa does not allow this rendering. 
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Even in the days of the Artbacaüstra ocean traffic was far 

— ds E more dangerous than land traffic (II. 16 
and Cambay. and Com.). And these dangers were not 

all imaginary. Tbe Periplus gives a real- 
istic insight into them. The gulfs of Cutch and. Cambay 
were great danger zones. ‘‘ Those who are drawn into the 
Gulf of Baraka (Dwārakā) are lost; for the waves are high 
and very violent, and the sea is tumultuous and foul, and 
has eddies and rushing whirlpools. The bottom is in some 
places abrupt, and in others rocky and sharp, so that the 
anchors lying there are parted, some being quickly cut off, 
and others chafing on the bottom '" (40). 

* A glimmering glimpse is obtained why the ancient sea- 
port of Roruva goes out of the picture and Barbaricum, 
farther west and north, comes as a parvenu. 

Due to the extreme intensity of ebb and flow in the 
Narmadà, entrance and exit of vessels in Bhürukaccha were 
very dangerous to the inexperienced. The Periplus vividly 
describes the vagaries of the tidal bore (45 f.). Because of 
the difficulty of navigating in the Gulf of Cambay and the 
mouth of Narmada, the state maintained a regular service 
of pilotage, under which incoming vessels were met at least 
100 miles down from the port. "'' Native fishermen in the 
king's service, stationed at the very entrance in well-manned 
large boats..... ... go up the coast as far as Syrastrene, from 
which they pilot vessels to Barygaza. And they steer them 
straight from the mouth of the Bay between the shoals 
with their crews; and they tow them to fixed stations, 
going up with the beginning of flood, and lying tbrough 
the ebb at ancborages and in basins. Tbese basins are deeper 
places as far as Barygaza, which lies by the river about 
300 stadia up from the mouth " (44). 

The coastal route of Arabia was discarded as unsafe (20). 
The story of Posidonios repeated -by Strabo is another 
concrete instance of the perilous nature of a long sca voyage. 


è 
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Not all the perils came from nature. The arch-peril 
of maritime commerce was piracy. The 
| myths of man-eating sea-monsters in the 
Jütakas may be traced to this source. For the name of 
ndga applies to both a pirate and a monster. According to 
the Kashmirian poet Ksemendra, these ndga pirates were 
active in the Eastern waters in the days of Asoka. ‘Traders 
waited upon the Emperor and complained that all their 
ships and treasures were plundered by these people and that 
if the conditions ran as they were, they would change their 
pursuits resulting in fall of revenue (Bodh. Kalp., Pall. 73). 
The worst piratical rendezvous in the 
Indian ocean was the Konkan coast, ĉn- 
trencbed in its numerous creeks and bays which afforded 
safe harbourage to their cruisers. They fed upon the richly 
freighted merchantmen that frequented this place. Accord- 
ing to Ptolemy the Pirate Coast extended from the neighbour- 
bood of Simylla (Chaul, 23 mi. 8. of Bombay) to Nitra 
(Mangalor) (1. 7). "Phe Periplus (53) and Pliny refer to. the 
pirates who infested this place and the latter adds that 
merchant vessels from Egyptian ports carried as a pre- 
caution companies of archers on board. In Ptolemy's time 
these pirates felt the strong hand of the state. The father 
of the Red Chera destroyed ‘‘ Kadambu of the sea coast” 
and thus the coast was freed from their depredations between 
80 and 222 A.D. But Arab-Berber predators still domi- 
nated African and Arabian coasts, '* men of piratical habits, 
very great in stature and under separate chiefs for each 
place '' (Peri. 16, 20). Such was the nuisance and havoc they 
created, that the author of the Arthasastra has to enjoin that 
pirate ships (bimsrikà) are to be destroyed at sight (IT. 28). 
So the vision dawns before our eyes of ancient Indian 
mariners even from the Vedic times braving 
unknown perils across fathomless depths 
and under limitless skies. ‘he Indian teak.excavated at Ur 


Piracy, 


Konkan coast. 


The urge for gain. 
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in Sumer, the Indian frescoes worked at Borobudur in Java, 
the Indian inscription at the Horiuzi temple in Japan give 
an inkling of the magnitude and duration of their exploits.' 
As the roads between Puskalavati and Tamralipti hummed 
with cracking wheels, the roaring waves of the Indian ocean 
were broken by the rythmic splashes of oars, the very 
emblems of patient and persevering search for gain gingered 
up by an unconquerable spirit of adventure. We feel our 
sojourn in a world of reality, a material world of the stock 
and the bourse where artha fulfils its great destiny in human 
life— where empires come to measure arms to secure com- 
mercial advantage, where overseas trade paves the path for 
cqnquests of Dhamma and conquests of arms, where the 


merchant, the missionary and the military march one after 


another in an automatic cycle,— all originating from the 
much derided mercantile gospel ‘ yathartham  labhate 
dhanam '— profit according to investment.’ - 


| Compare the present deterioration in Indian shipping. The share of Indian 
companies is 13 p. c. of cosstal traffic and 2 p.c. of ccean-borne trade of India wbaile 
formerly, both were entirely Indian. 
v 





CHAPTER VI 


STATE LEVIES AND STATE CONTROL ON COMMERCE 


Intervention of State. Taxation of commerce. 
Practice : the fulka; protection; moderation; reduction and remission; assign- 
ment of toll receipts, subsidy and loan. Realisation of toll, suppression of smuggling. 


State monopolies. Control by the Sakas, protection. Control by the Mauryas, rigorous 
and drastic. 


Theory : principles of assessment. The sannidhdtr. Encouragement of import. 
The charges. The fulka or toll rates. The dera@radeya or gate due. The varttani or 
road cess, Realisation of duea and suppression of smuggling. The pranaya, or* 
benc vw: lence. The rájakariya or forced labour. Port does. Menopolies. Price-fixing. 
Control of buying and selling. From free to regulated economy. 


As trade and commerce expanded and became the strong- 
est economic factor in urban life it called 
forth in an increasing measure the inter- 
vention of the state. Its first concern was of course to derive 
a revenue from the new income; its next, to monopolise 
those trades and industries which yielded best profits or 
which affected vital interests of state. The exercise of these 
very rights drew it into further and further interference, 
The evils of competition, unfair dealings, deception of 
customers, smuggling and deleterious machinations of big 
business all combined to intensify the anarchy in the com- 
mercial world. The state was faced with the growing 
problems of restoring order. l'or on the stability of the 
market depended the stability of its finance. 
Assessment of commercial wealth was run on the same 
lines as assessment of agricultural produce. 
Revenue from the Tt was the same principles of taxation 
— applied to the different  varttás. The 
same social contract of protection and payment between 
the sovereign and the subjects is the theoretical basis of 


Intervention of State, 


of 


- 
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e both the systems. The same moderation in assessment 


J— 

and realisation of revenue is the prescribed canon in both. 
The state had its own commercial concerns as it had its agri- 
eultural land and cattle. "Toll dues were occasionally remit- 
ted and sometimes transferred as in the case of land revenue. 
Lastly the doctrine of emergency was a convenient tool 
in the hand of the state for the best use and worst 
abuse. 





As the bhaga was the customary revenue on land, the 
fulka was the toll on merchandise levied 

— for P^ for the protection it received from the 
state (Mbh. XII. 71. 10). Among the 


* vauntings of a king how he stands above his kin is *' You 


know Uposatha, merchants coming from many a realm 
prosper here and [ look to their welfare and protection.'' 


atho pi vanija phita nanaratthato agata 
tese me vihita rakkā evam jànàha Uposatha'ti. 
Jat. IV. 135. 


In a kingless country, merchants from afar with a 
varied cargo cannot safely cross the roads. 


na-arüjake janapade vanijo düragaminah 
gacchanti ksemamaddhvanam bahupanyasamacitah. 
Ram. Il. 67. 11. 


From Nüàrada's admonition to Yudhisthira it would seem 
that the king was not orly to treat merchants with con- 
sideration in his capital and kingdom but also see that 
buyers or his officers in the zeal to encourage import did 
not tempt merchants with high hopes or false pretexts 
to bring their goods (Mbh. IT. 5. 115). 


! In tbe Rg-veda 4ulka means price. Muir traces the sense of tax in a passage 
in the Atharva Veda, IIT. 20. 3. See Maedonell & Keith: Vedic Inder, Vol. II, 
p. 387. 


* 
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Proteclion and encouragement of commerce meant that 
taxation did not fall heavy on dealings. 
of exchange. - Moderation is the keynote 
of-Indian financial speculation. ‘‘ Let him not cut up. 
his own root (by levying no taxes) nor the root of other 
(men) by excessive greed; for by cutting up his own root 
(or theirs) he makes himself or them wretched " (Manu, 
VII. 139). *'Let him also lay just duties on other market- 
able goods according to their intrinsic value without 
oppressing the traders '' (anupahatya, Baudh. I. 10. 18. 15). 
An admonition in the Játaka elaborated in the commentary 
shows how the king’s exchequer fails as a result ~of 
excessive taxation of citizens engaged in buying and selling 
transactions (ye yutta kayavikkaye, V. 243). Nara@a `“ 
warns Yudhisthira that it should be his anxious care ‘to 
see that only such dues as prescribed in the canon 
(yathoktam) and no arbitrary imports are realised from 
the merchants who come to his territories from distant 
lands impelled by the desire of gain (Mbh. II. 5. 114). 
Moderation sometimes urged reduction or complete 
remission of tolls and duties. The birth 
— and Re- of an heir to the throne was a suitable 
occasion for such a gesture. On the- 
occasion of Mahavira’s birth prince Siddhartha released 
customs, taxes, confiscations and fines (Jaina Kalpasutra, 
102). Rare products useful for the interests of state might 
be freed from duties to encourage their import. Kosmas 
writes from the sixth century that the king of Sielediba (?) 
imported his horses from Persia and the traders supplying 
were exempt from customs dues. Toll receipts might be 
Assignment of toll transferred like any other revenue. The 
receipts. king might make a bequest of them to 
-whoever might please his fancy (Jat. VI. 347). Or 
— The Inscription of Dhavala of Hastikundi at Bijapur assigns 4 of the toll 
proceeds to Jina and j to a temple guru, Verse 17. 


Moderation. 


| 
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sometimes the king might choose td pay his officers by the 
assignment of the receipts as would appear from Naàrada's 
speech (yathoktam avaharyanti áulkam $ulkopajivibhih). 

An enlightened commercial policy did not stop at 
moderate assessment and remission. It 
sometimes encouraged trade and industry 
by direct subsidy. The state gave not only civil but also 
economic protection. Pursuant to the financial maxim 
that mitigation of want will increase revenue, a chaplain 
advises a king whose realm is harassed and harried by 
dacoits that taxation or punishment are not the right redress. 
“Whoever there be in the king's realm who devote them- 
selyes to cattle and the farm, to them let his Majesty give 
food and seed-corn. Whoever there be in the king's realm 
who devote themselves to trade, to them let his Majesty give 
capital. Whosoever there be in the king's realm who devote 
themselves to Government service (ràja-porise) to them let 
his Majesty give wages and food " (Dn. V. II). Peace 
and order depended on the prosperity and satisfaction of 
subjects all around and the lesson is constantly harped upon 
to bring round errant kings. Narada’s admonition to 
Yudhisthira suggests the subsidisation of merchants and 
craftsmen as a healthy state policy (Mbh. II. 5. 71). King 
Siddbartha’s concessions to his subjects on the occasion 
of Mahávira's birth included cancellation of debts implying 
the same benevolent practice of advancing loans to agri- 
culture and business. 

A city officer fixes the toll for merchants (vanijanam 

sumkani, Jat. IV. 132). As regards the 
t ecce aee A wa teli rates no evidence is forthcoming. The 
tolls were collected on incoming goods at 
the four gates of the city (catüsu dvaresu sumkam, VI. 317) 
at the customs house (sumkatthana, Vin. III. 4; Mil. 359) 


Subsidy and loan. 


1 Cf. the mandapikad or customs bouse in later inscriptions like the Grant of 
divaskandaverman and the Baijnath Praéasti. 
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attached to each gate. Collection was strict and for 
an attempted evasion the whole wagon was seized by 
the government. This is elaborated in the commentary 
on Buddha's parable in the Anguttara nikaya of ‘the 
-payer of taxes on merchandise’ (sumkadayikam eva 
bhandasmim, I. 53).* ‘‘ Just as one liable to pay duties on 
goods he-has bought and ‘smuggled through the customs’ is 
overwhelmed by his guilty act, and it is he who is tbe 
guilty one not the Government, not the Government 
officials...... He who smuggles goods through the Customs 
House is seized, cart and all, and shown to Government...*' 
The most lucrative industries, those which commanded 
the best market abroad or those which involved the vjtat 
interests of the state, were kept under its 
monopoly. Medhatithi illustrates Manu 
VIII. 399 by citing saffron in Kashmir; fine cloth and wool 
in the East; horses in the West; precious stones and pearls 
in the South; and elephants everywhere. We have already 
seen that horses and elephants, particularly the latter, were 
very often royal preserves.’ As for pearls the Periplus says 
that the fishery at Colehi was worked by condemned crimi- 
nals and regarding Argaru ‘‘at this place and nowhere else 
are brought the pearls gathered on the coast thereabouts.” > 
In the Santiparva (69. 29), the Arthasastra (IT, 12) and the 
Karle and Nasik Inscriptions mines and salt centres appear 
as state monopolies. According to Pliny, from the salt-range 
of Ormenus between the Indus and the Hydaspes, ''a greater 
revenue accrues to the sovereign of the country than they 
derive from gold and pearls" (XXXI. 7). The mines 
and fisheries were profitably worked by the state by means 
of free convict labour. Sometimes the state extended its 


State monopolies. 


- 1 Sea Bk. I. Cb. V. 
3. ef. E. I., II. 13— Nagpur Stone Inscription. 
3 Reminiscences of such monopolies are observed in the royal monopolies in 
manufacture or sale of salt, sugar, tobacco, matches, ete., in many of the Indian Nat ve 


States. 
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control over the whole foreign trade and strictly regulated 

| the distribution of imports as for example 

the sare control under the Scythiaus of the west in the first 

century A.D. '' The ships lie at anchor 

at Barbaricum but all their cargoes are carried up to tbe- 

metropolis by the river to the king '' (Peri. 39). Sandares (?) 

who conquered Kalyana subjected its trade to severe restric- 

tions and diverted the Greek trade to  Bhàrukaccha, his 
chief trade mart (52). : 

The Sakas not only controlled the overseas trade. They 
gave it necessary protection. They made Bharukaccha a 
safe harbour against the extreme vagaries of the tidal bore 
*at.the estuary of the Narmada by engaging native fishermen 
'* in well-manned large boats '' to steer safely tbe incoming 
vessels (Peri. 44-46). The kings had to protect overseas 
trade against the depredations of pirates a function which 
the father of the renowed Red Chera so eminently fulfilled 
by subduing the Kadambas in the Konkan coast. Asoka 
could not brush aside the complaints of the eastern traders 
suffering under the marauding activities of the Nagas, 
although his methods of redress were different. 

In the empire of Candragupta, trade both internal and 
external, received the vigilant attention of the state and of 
the municipalities. Without going into 
details, Megasthenes gives a very precise 
information on the nature of municipal control. ‘* Of the 
great officers of state, some have charge of the market...... * 
and then of the municipal bodies in Palibothra, '* ...... The 
members of the first look after everything relating to the 
industrial arts." The second attend to foreigners, the 
third register births and deaths ‘* with the view not only of 
levying a tax,’ but also in order that births and deaths. 
among both bigh and low may not escape the cognizance 
of government. The fourth class superintends trade and 


Under the Mauryas. 


! A poll tax ? 
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commerce. Its members have charge of weights and“ 


measures, and see that products in their season are sold by 


public notice. No one is allowed to deal in more than one © 


kind of commodity unless he pays a double tax. The fifth 
class supervises manufactured articles, which they sell by 
public notice. What is new is sold separately from what is 
old, and there is a fine for mixing the two together. The 
sixth and the last class consists of those who collect the 
tenths of the prices of the articles sold. Fraud in the 


payment of this tax is punished with death...... In their 
collective capacity they have charge......... also of matters 
affecting the general interest, as......... the regulation of 


prices, the care of markets, harbours and temples Cth ve 


XV. i. 50). 

Thus false weights and measures were reduced, adultera- 
tion checked, prices kept in eqilibrium, the underband 
machinations of the black market brought under control, 
smuggling and evasion of king's dues’ dealt severely. The 
control was no doubt rigorous and drastic ; but nothing short 
of extreme measure’ could resolve the prevailing anarchy in 
the business world. 


he Arthagastra and the Dharmasastras dilate further 

the principles and rates of assessment. ‘lhe sdstra data by 

themselves cannot be accepted as authori- 

I piace aig rinciples tative evidences of actual economic condi- 

tions. But they reflect the progress of 

financial thinking and the growing complexities and recurr- 

ing crises in the market which kings were called upon to 
deal and on which law-givers had to formulate tbeir views. 

‘ After (due) consideration the king sball always fix in 

his realm the duties and taxes in such a manner that both 

"he himself and the man who does the work receive their 


1 ‘The ‘tithe’ is not to be taken literally but in the more elastic sense in which it 
was used in the West. 
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due reward '' (Manu, VII. 128). "The Sukraniti enjoins that 
a duty is levied only when the buyer or seller is a gainer 
(IV. ii. 215 f.). ‘‘ Having well considered (the rates of) 
purchase and (of) sale, (the length of) the road, (the expense 
for) food and condiments, the charges of securing the goods, 
let the king make traders pay duty.” 


Vikrayam krayam adhyanam bhaktam ca saparicchadam 
Yogaksemam ca sampreksya vanijam kárayet karan 
Manu, VII. 127; Mbh. XII. 87. 13. 
The tax on internal industries, the Santiparva continues, 
is fixed after taking into account the outturn, receipts and 
expenditures and the state of the arts—utpattim dünavrttim 
ca gilpam sampreksya casakrt. 
In the Arthagdstra the sannidhatr realises commercial 
dues as the samühartr collects agricultural dues. This officer 
is to observe the fluctuations in demand and 
M EAR in the prices of internal products and 
foreign imports so that the scale of duties might be revised 
periodically. Import of foreign goods is to be encouraged. 
Foreign merchants coming by water or by land are to be 
favoured with remission of taxes so that they may keep 
some margin. (Parabhümijam panyam anugrahena’ vahayet. 
Navika-sarthavabebhyasca paribüram àyatiksamam dadyat). 
They cannot be sued for debts (1I. 16). 
These are concessions under special circumstances. The 
payments that a visiting mercbant habitually makes are : 


Sulka—toll or customs dues, 
Vartani—road cess, 

Ativabaka—conveyance cess, 
Gulmadeya—levies at military stations, pre- 
sumably for protection agaist brigandage, 

Taradeya—ferry charges, 


* pnr 
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6. Bhakta—subsistence to the merchant and "his 


"sd followers, 
»"- 7. Bhàga—sbare of profit. | 
——II. 16, 35 
The toll covers both ingress and egress (niskramyam 
ANE prave$yam ca Sulkam) of merchandise—ex- 
ol! rates. 


ternal (bahyam, i.e., arriving from country 
parts), internal (abhyantaram) or foreign (atithyam). The 
scheduled rates of import duty are: 
1. Common goods 1/5 of value. 
2. Flower, fruit, vegetables, roots, bulbs, 
pallikya (?), seed, dried fish and dried 
meat Vi Gers; 
- 8. Conch-shells, diamonds, jewels, pearls, to be fixed by 
corals and necklaces experts acqu- 
ainted with 
time, cost and 
finish. 


4. Fibrous garments (ksauma), cotton 
cloths (dukula), silk (krimitina), mail 
armour (kankata), sulphuret of arsenic 
(baritala), red arsenic (manassila), ver- 
milion (hinguluka), metals (loha), 
colouring ingredients (varnadbatu), 
sandal, aloe (agaru), pungents (katuka) 
ferments (kinva), dress (avarana), 
wine, ivory, skins (ajina), raw mate- 
Trials for ksauma & dukula, carpets 
(astarana), curtains (pravarana), pro- 
ducts yielded by worms (krimijata) and 1/10 to 1/15 
wool of goat and ship of value. 
5. Clotbs (vastra), quadrupeds, bipeds 
threads, cotton, scents, medicines, 
wood, bamboo, fibres (valkala), raw 


=.” 
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» hides (carma), clay pots, grains, oil 
(sneba), soda  (ksára), salt, liquor 1/20 to 1/25 
(madya), cooked rice of value>~ 


The rate of 1/6 for group 2 is repeated in the Agni- 
purana and in the Smrtis (Gaut. X. 27; Manu, VII. 
130-32 ; Vis. III. 24f.) ' with further additions in the list, 
viz., medicinal herbs, honey, grass, firewood, scents, spices, 
leaves, skins, wickerwork, stonework clarified butter, etc. On 
cattle (paéu), the import duty is not 1/.0 or 1/25 but 1/50 
and so also on gold (hiranya).* Import of gold is encouraged 
for obvious reasons. The standard rate on imports as well 
as on all sales is also much lower tban 1/5. The king is 
to take 1/20 of the profits upon the value fixed on each. 
saleable commodity by experts in the settlement of tolls 
and duties and of prices (Manu, VIII. 398; Gaut. X. 26). 
This of course excepting grain and applies to both Vaisyas 
and S$üdras (Manu, X. 120). The Sukraniti gives another 
schedule. 


Minerals: Gold, gems, glass'and lead ... 1/2 of profit 
Silver AF — 1/0 T 
Copper “ce 54/4 T 
Zinc and iron tee 1 24/6 n 
Grass, wood, etc. Sy .— 1/3, 1/5, 1/7, 1/10, 
1/20 of profit —IV. 
ii. 233-38. 


Clearly the author of the Arthasastra, an economist 
statesman, is a much more rigorous protectionist than the 


! Haradatta reads the passage in Gautama and Vigna as indicating 1/60 which 
is improbable. 

2 According to tho Agpipurág* 1/5 or 1/6. For the meaniog of * hiramya ' 
see supra, p. 134. 

3 This according to the rendering of Nüráyapa and Nandana.  Medhátithi, 
Govindarà&:a, Kuilüka and Rüghavánanda gives different interpretation, viz,—on the 
profits of gold and cattle the king may take in necessity 1/20 instead of 1/50 if the 
commodity values more than I kdrsdpana. The former is more acceptable for A. 
120 and VIII. 398 both refer to all commodities except grain while VII. 130 to cattle 
and gold only. - 
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law-givers of the canon. It should be observed moreover 
that while the assessments of the former are made on value, 
those of the latter are charged on profit which falls much 
lighter on the traders. 

According to Visnu the import duty is generally fixed 
at 10 p.c. (III. 29; Baudh. I. 10. 18. 14) and the export 
duty at 5 p.c. of the price of the articles (III. 30). The 
rate of duty reflects the high rate of profit derived by 
traders. 

Within the sulka the ArthaSastra includes another 
charge, viz., the gate dues (dvaradeya) which are 1/5 of 
toll and which may be remitted if circumstances necessitate 
such favour (dvàradeyam Sulkapaficabhaga  anugraühikam 
và yathüdesopakàram sthapayet). Commodities shall never 
be sold where they are produced (1I. 22).* 

The vartani is realised by the antapala or boundary 
officer. He is a police officer giving 
protection to caravans at the danger zones 
of the borders. Kautilya’s teacher is very sceptic of the 


Road cesa. 


1 From much later inscriptions come toll-lista existing in practice and not in 
ideas alone. 


2 palikds from every ghatakaküpaka of clarified butter and oil 
2 wvimsopakas per mensem for every shop 
50 leaves from every chollikà cf leaves brought fromo utside the town. 
— Alwar, 960 A D. (E.T., IIT. 36). 
rüpaka for each 20 loads (pracahana or potha) carried for sale 
rüpaka on each cart filled ‘whether going from or by the village) 
karza for a ghadá at each oil mill 
chollikds of betel leavea by the Bhattas 
| pellaka-pellaka !?) by the gamblers 
1 üdjhaka of wheat and barley from each araghatfa (well with water 
wheel? 
5 palas for peddà 
1 rim«sopaka, for erch bhára (2009 palas ?) 
10 palas from each bhdra of cotton, copper, anffron, gom rerin, madder, etc. 
1 ménaka for each droma of wheat, murg, barley, salt, väla and such 
other measurable objects. 
—Bi‘apor inscription of Dhavala of Hastikondi, vv. 8-16; 940 A.D. 
But the list is of little use without the knowledge of the coins and measures, 


CB m o ww 
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veracity of this incumbent: he kills traffic by allowing 
thieves and taking taxes more than due. His illustrious 
student however holds that the officer encourages traffic 
by welcoming import (VIII. 4). But the suspicion is 
lurking; for he is to make good whatever is lost or stolen 
from merchants within his jurisdiction. A road cess also 
exists in the fiscal conception of the Sukraniti although it 
goes under the general name of sulka (IV. ii. 213); but 
it is more strictly a road cess as opposed to a police tax. 
'* For the preservation and repair of roads, he should have 
dues from those who use the streets '' (258). 

* After carefully examining foreign commodities as to 
their superior or inferior quality and 
stamping them with his seal, he (the 
antupala) shall send the same to the Superintendent of Tolls '' 
(vaideSyam sartham krtasaraphalgubhandavicayanam-abhi- 
jüünam mudram ca datva presayedadhyaksasya). At the 
toll-gate of the city, the merchants have to give their where- 
abouts, amount of cargo, ete. Twice the toll has to be paid 
for no seal, 8 times for counterfeit seal. For falsifying 
the name of merchandise (nàmakrte) 1} panas have to be 
paid for each load (sapadapanikam vahanam dapayet). 
Attempts at smuggling and escape of toll dues are met with 
heavy fines. In case of bidding the enhanced price goes to 
the treasury along with the toll (II. 20). 

Hence commodities for sale shall not be let off without 
being weighed, measured or numbered (dhrto, mito, ganito 
và). Import of weapons (4astra), armours (varma), Kavaca, 
loha, ratha, ratna, dhanya, and pasu ? is forbidden and leads 
to forfeiture of merchandise (ibid). 


Realisation. 


| “phe sulka is levied on goods in market place, streets and mines." 

2 The ban on the import of armaments and accoutrements ia intelligible but 
not so on loha, ratna, dhüngya and pasu. The first two of these even occur in the 
customs schedule of II. 22. 
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The injunction of Manu, Visnu and Yàjnavalkya against 
smuggling is identical.  '' He who tries 
to avoid the toll by buying or selling at 
improper time (i.e., at night, etc.) or by falsely enumerating 
his goods shall be fined eight times the amount of duty '' 
(Manu, VIII. 400). According to Visnu the evader shall 
lose all his goods (III. 31). The king is to confiscate the 
whole property of a trader who exports goods of which the 
king has a monopoly or the export of which is forbidden 
(399; Vis. V. 130; Yaj. II. 261). The law of forfeiture 
thus applies to the entrance of goods laid under a ban as 
well as to the exit of goods under an embargo. 

The Arthasastra lays down that the toll of inferior 
commodities sball be fixed and exemptions considered by 
experts (II. 20). Manu lets off small dealers with some 
trifle to be paid annually as tax (VII. 137). 

The scale of pranaya or benevolence levied to replenish 
a depleted treasury by king’s officers 
is 1/6 of cotton, lac, flax, barks, wool 
(rauma), silk (kaugeya), medicines (? kausaya), flowers, 
fruits, vegetables, firewood, bamboo, flesh and dried flesh 
(vallura) ; 4 of ivory and skin (dantajina). A license has to 
be obtained for sale of these articles. Internal dealers pay a 
fixed tax at the following rate : 


Smuggling. 


Pranaya. 


In gold, silver, diamond, precious stones, pearls, corals, hcrses, 
elephants’... — ant * .. GO karas 
In cotton tbreads, clothes, copper, brass, bronze, perfumes, 


medicines, liquor . 40 karas 
In grains, liquida (rasa), metals (lobat, carte (éakate) . 30 karas 
In glass and skilled artisans (mahSkéravah) — 20 karas 
Ioferior artisans and animal-renrera (? vardbak;posskáb) ... 10 karas 
In firewood, bamboos, stones, earthen pots, cooked rice — 

vegetables (haritapapy4b) * 2. Ő karas 
Dramatists and prostitutes (kuéilava rüpajiváécas) — e. $ their wages 


—Arth. V. 2 
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Forced labour was another item which fell on all 
occupations. ‘* Mechanics and artisans, 
as wellas Südras who subsist by manual 
labour, he (the king) may cause to work (for himself) one 
(day) in each month " (Manu, VII. 138; Gaut. X. 31; 
Vas. XIX. 28; Vis. III. 32). The merchants may obtain 
commutation of ràájakariya by selling one article every 
month to the king at discount rate (arghapacayena, Gaut. 
X. 35). 

Foreign ships touching at a port has to pay port dues to 
the ndvddhyaksa, an officer resembling the 
port commissioner of our times, Duties 
are remitted for cargo spoilt by water in a sea-beaten boat 
(Arth. TI. 28). 

The state monopolies according to the Arthasastra 
are mines, salt centres and probably 
shipping. Mines involving small capital 
outlay are worked by the government itself. Otherwise these 
are leased out for a fixed share of the output or fora 
fixed rent (II. 12). The state also runs large industries 
like weaving mills under its own capital and manage- 
ment. 

Since toll rates are fixed on the estimated value or profit 
of merchandise, prices bave necessarily 
to be fixed. And fixed price requires 
fixed weights and measures. Hence, ‘flet (the king) fix 
(the rates for) the purchase and sale of all marketable goods, 
having (duly) considered whence they come, whither they 
go, how long they have been kept, the (probable) profit and 
the probable outlay. Once in 5 nights, or at the close ot 
each fortnight, let the king publicly settle the prices for the 
(merchant). All weights and measures must be duly 
marked and once in six months let him re-examine them ' 
(Manu, VIII. 401-03). The interval depends on the 
variability in price of goods. 


Ráüjakariya. 


Port dues. 


Monopolies. 


Price-fixing. 
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Authorised persons alone shall collect as middlemen 
— grains and other merchandise. Otherwise 
and wing, they will be confiscated by tbe Superin- 
tendent of Commerce  (dhàünyapanya- 
nicayàmécanujnatah kuryuh; anyatha nicitamesam panya- 
dhyakso grhniyat, Arth. IV. 2). This seems to be to 
eliminate competition, speculation and hoarding. Again, 
** whenever there is an excesssive supply of merchandise, the 
Superintendent shall centralise its sale and prohibit the sale 
of similar merchandise elsewhere before the centralised 
supply is disposed of.  Favourably disposed towards the 
people, shall merchants sell this centralised supply for daily 
wages,’’—(panyababulyat panyadhyaksah sarvapanyanyeka- 
mukhani  vikrinita. Tesvavikritesu nànye vikfiniran. 
Tani divasavetanena vikriniran anugrabena  prajinam. 
Ibid). This means a warehouse and clearance sale under 
state control and if customers competent to pay are not 
forthcoming, the goods may be disposed of for bodily 
labour. 
This is how the law-giver and the economist met new 
contingencies. The derivation of a revenue 
DEn ting regu from the new income was their primary 
concern but this required order in business. 
From fixation of the toll they are led to fixation of prices, 
of weights and measures. With increasing facilities given 
for protection, charges multiply. With the increasing 
complexities of the market, the state comes to grip with 
new problems. It must liquidate speculation and hoarding, 
break monopolies and corners, dissolve glut and scarcity 
and maintain the equipoise between dealers and customers. 
It must in short inaugurate a regulated instead of a free 
market. Indian economic theory thus parts company with 
Adam Smith and Turgot and falls in line with the rigorous 
totalitarianism of Friedrich List. 
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Sidham vase 42 Vesakhamase ràno Ksaharatasa ksatra- 
pasa  Nahapünasa jimitara  Dinikaputrena Usavadatena 
samghasa càátudisasa imam lenam niyütitam data cànena 
aksayanivi kahapanasahasrani trini 3000 samghasa cātu- 
disasa ye imasmim lene vasantanam  bhavisati civarika 
kusanamuüle ca ete ca kahapanàá prayuté Govadhanavathavasu 
érenisu kolikanikaye 2000 vrdhi padikasata aparakolikani- 
kaye 1000 vadhi pàyünapadikaéata ete ca kābāpaņā apadi- 
dātavā vodhibhoja ete civarikasahasrani be 2000 ye padike 
sate eto mama lene vasavuthana bbikhunam visaya ekikasa 
civarika barasaka yi sahasra prayutam  püyünapadike Sate 
ato kuSanamula...... ete ca sarva sravita nigamasabhaya 
nibadha ca phalakavire caritratoti bhüvo nena datam vase 
41 KatikaSudhe panarasa puvake vase 45 panarasa...... niyu- 
tam bhagavatam devànam brahmananam ca  karsüpana- 
sahasrani satari 70,000 pameatriSaka suvarna krtà phala- 
kavare caritratoti. 


—Nasik Cave Inscription 


Success! In the year 42, in the month of Vesükha, 
Usavadata, son of Dinika, son-in-law of king Nahapana, 
the Ksaharáta Ksatrapa, has bestowed this cave on the 
Samgha generally ; he has also given a perpetual endow- 
ment, three thousand—3000 kahapanas, which, for the 
members of the Samgha of any sect and any origin dwelling 
in this cave, will serve as cloth money and money for out- 
side life; and those kahüpamas have been invested in guilds 
dwelling in Govadhana,—2000 in a weavers’ guild, interest 

one pratika (monthly) for the hundred, (and) 1000 in another 
` weavers’ guild, interest three quarters of a pratika (monthly) 
tor the hundred ; and those kühüpanas are not to be repaid, 
their interest only to be enjoyed. Out of them, the two 
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‘thousand—2000— at one pratika per cent. are the cloth 
money ; out of them to every one of the twenty monks who 
keep the vassa in my cave, a cloth money of 12 (kahdpanas). 
As to thethousand which have been invested at an interest of 
three quarters of a pratika per cent. out of them the money 
for kusana...... and all this bas been proclaimed (and) regis- 
tered at the town's hall, at the record office according to 
custom. 

Again the donation previously made by the same in the 
year 41, on the fifteenth of the bright half of Kartika, has 
in the year 45, on the fifteenth............ been settled on the 
venerable gods and Brahmanas, viz., seventy thousand— 
70,000—karsdpanas, each thirty-five making a sutürna, a 
capital (therefore) of two thousand suvarnas. (This is 
registered) at the record office according to custom. 


av 





CHAPTER I 


MONEY-LENDING AND CREDIT 


Productive industries and unproductive busioess. From money to inoner-lending. 
Business loan. Famine loan. Instruments of credit : pledge, surety. Bord of debt; 
acquittance. Rate of interest ; discriminating and differential rates; accumulation; 
forfeiture and moratorium. Illegal rates, condemnation of usury. Inheritance of 
debt and credit. Repudiation an! debt suit. Service and slavery for default. 
Forcible realisation, Punishment for unpaid debt. Insolvency. The debtor's 
plight. 


Trade, the third of the vdttds was followed by the 
[s fourth, viz., usury. With the growth of 
iy hacia busi- trade,—the primitive agricultural and 
pastoral economy, inclusive, of course of 
small cottage industries, is modified under the stress of 
currency and credit. Money introduces itself as a new 
factor in the market, increasingly asserting its place in 
exchange, and fostering under its protective wings the 
speculative trader. Beside agriculture and cattle-rearing 
and other productive industries appears the art of making 
money simply by clever buying and selling or by lending 
one's hoarded wealth to others at interest. This means a 
partial breakdown of the self-sufficient agricultural-cum- 
industrial village and accentuation of economic disparity 
between the classes. 

Transactions of credit were fairly established by the 
post-Vedic times when ‘ business" was well 
on foot. These did not begin with money. 
The owner of the land and merchandise might hire them 
out to enterprising people for a share of profit (Jat. VI. 69; 
IV. 256; V. 436). There is the oft-quoted simile that a 
man sets up a business contracting a loan (inam adaüya ; 

18—1365B 


Husiness loan. 
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com.: ‘taking goods on interest’), that his business suc- 
ceeds so that he is not only able to pay off the old debt he 
had incurred but there is a surplus over to maintain a 
wife (Dn. II. 69; Mn. 39). In a more elaborate parable 
wealthy gahapatis and their sons seeing a shop-keeper 
shrewd, clever and resourceful, competent to support his 
sons and wife and from time to time to pay interest to 
money loaned, offers him wealth saying: ''master shop- 
keeper, take this money and trade with it, support your sons 
and wife, and pay us back from time to time.”’ 

— gabapati và gabapatiputtà và addbà mahaddhana 
mahfibhoga te nam evam jánanti—ayam kho bhavam papa- 
niko cakkhuma ca vidhüro ca patibalo puttadaraü ca posetum 
amhiükaíü ca kalena kAlam anuppadáütun ti. Te nam hhogeli 
nimantanti—ito samma pápanika bhoge karitvà puttadaran ca 
posehi amhükafi ca kalena kálam anuppadehi ti. An. I. 177. 

In the Artbaśāstra, interest on stock, i.e., loan invested 
for business (praksepa) is fixed at one-half of profit, payable 
every year, and accumulable up to a sum twice the principal 
(mülyadvigunab) (III. 11). According to the Santiparva 
the share for capital is as high as 6/7 (85°7 p.c.) and even 
15/16 (93°75 p.c.) of the profit (60.25). The rule however 
seems to apply only between a capitalist employer and hired 
hawker contracted on a profit-sharing basis. 

Business apart, there» were of course cases of borrowing 
and lending in cash and kind to be repaid with interest. 
Agricultural loan was an early practice of enlightened states- 
manship and in famine doles were given to the indigent 
gratuitously or on terms of repayment at harvest.’ 

Debts might be secured or unsecured. The creditor 
might demand a surety for payment or 
a surety for appearance. For clearance 
of unpaid debt the heir of the former was liable, 
not of the latter (Manu, VIIL 694.3) Vig. ices 


1 See supra, pp. 108!, 


"Instruments of credit. 
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Vr. Xi. 41). Big commercial deals were made on credit on 
the security of a signet ring (Jàt. I. 121). The debtor's 
daughter might be taken as slave to secure against accumu- 
lated interest (No. 436). The pledgee of course did not 
acquire proprietory right on the pledge (adhi) which was 
ruled by the laws of deposit., It was to be reconveyed when 
the debt was paid up (Arth. III. 12; Yaj. II. 53 f.) unless it 
was lost without the fault of the holder (Gaut. XII. 42). 
A productive pledge (i.e., usufructuary mortgage) is never 
lost to the debtor even in case of default (Arth. III. 12 ; 
Yaj. II. 58 f. ; Manu, VIII. 143; Vis. VI. 5) and it cannot 
be given away or sold under any circumstances.’ 

There was considerable use of the instruments of credit. 
Merchants sometimes  transacted between themselves on 
credit without any security. ‘‘ Many traders borrowed 
money from him (Anathapindika) on their 
bonds—to the amount of 18 crores; and 
the great merchant never called the money in "" (bahu vobà- 
rüpajivino pi 'ssa hatthato panne firopetva attharasakoti- 
samkham dhanam inam ganhimsu, Jat. [. 221). But all 
loans secured or unsecured had to be confirmed by means of 
a written bond or agreement of debt (karana. Manu, VIII. 
L54 coms.; Vr. VIII. 11; inapannam) which the creditor 
(inàyika) had to present to the debtor when asking for any 
payment (Jat. IV. 262). "Phe city god of Savatthi instructs 
a fairy to realise Anathapindika’s bad debt in the following 
manner: ‘‘ Take the semblance of his agent . . . repair 


Bond of debt. 


! Governing a pledge and the two parties in it, the Arthaddstrea lays down : 
"Tn the absence of the creditor or mediator, the amount of ths debt may be kept 
in the custoly of the elders of the village and tbe debtor may have the pledged property 
redce ne l, or with its value fixed at the time and with no interest chargeable for the 
futare, the pledge may be left where it is, When tbere is any rise in the value of the 
pledge or when it is apprehended that it may be depreciated or lost in the near future, 
the p'edgo may, with permission from the judges (dharmastha), or on the evidence 
furnished by the offiser-in-charge of pledges, sell the pledge either in the presence of 
the debtor or unler the presidency of experts whocan see whether such apprehension 


is justified (III. 121. 
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to their houses with the bonds in one hand and pens in the 
other and say,—*' Here is the acknowledgment of your debt— 
pay up the gold kahdpanas you owe.” 

tvam tassa ayuttakavesam gahetva . . . ekena hatthena 
pannam ekena lekhanim gahetva tesam  gebam gantva . . 
idam tumhükam inapannam . 4 .tumhehi gahitakabapananm 
detha (Jat. I. 230). 

For every payment the creditor must always give the 
debtor a receipt and an acquittance on clearance. Otherwise 
he must pay interest to the debtor as he had obtained 
previously (Nar. I. 114 f.; Vr. XI. 66). 

The just and normal rate of interest is laid down by law- 
givers as 1} per cent. per month*or 15 
p. c. per annum (Manu. VITI. 140; Vas. 
II. 51: Bandh: I. 5. 10. 22; Nür.I. 99; -Vr. XI. 3; 
Arth. III. 11). In Gautama the rate is 5 māşas a month 
for 20 kürsapamas (XII. 29). If the ratio as laid down by 
commentator  Haradatta, viz., 1 karsapana=20 māşas is 
accepted then the rate works out perfectly to 15 p. c. per 
annum. But on the basis of Manu's equivalence, t.e., 
1 kürsüpana- 16 māşas (VIII. 184-36) the rate is 
18:75 p. c. per annum.  Persumably the rate is higher in 
the earlier Sütra work and Haradatta, a very late commenta- 
tor modified the scale of equivalence only to adjust the Sutra 
rate to the more common rate of the later Smrtis. 

According to the commentators Narayana, Raghavananda 

and Nandana and according to Yajnavalkya 
iios vs renta ond (TI. 37) the rate of 15 p. c. is for debt 

— by a pledge. For unsecured loans 
the rates are V, 3, 4 or 5 in 100 according to the varnas : 


Hates of interest, 


i.e., for Brihmana debtor ... 24 p.c. per annum. 
, Ksatriya - iva BO S. , 
a Waiéya "n PIRAN: y T 
, Sudra * ves 00 5» 


—Maunu. VIII, 141f; Vis. VI. 7; Nar. I. 100. 
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Differential customary rates are given also in the Artha- 
śāstra, but not on the basis of caste discriminations. Apart 


from the just rate (dharmyā) of 1} p. c. per montb, these 
are 5, 1O and 20 respectively : 


i.c., the commercial rate (vyavahàriki) is .. 00 p.c. per annum. 
tbe rate prevailing in forests (kanta- 
rakanim) is nic AMO 3, Y 
the rate among sea-traders (samu- 
drünám) is a a T 
—JIII. 11. 


Special forms of interest are compound interest (cakravrddhi)’; 
periodical interest (kalavrddhi) in which the interest is to be 
paid with the principal within a fixed period’; stipulated 
interest (karita), i.e., exceeding legal rate; corporal interest 
(kayika) which is payable with bodily labour either of the 
debtor or of a pledged animal or slave; * daily interest 
(&ikhüvrddhi) and the use of a pledge (bhogalabha) when no 
interest is claimed (Gaut. XII. 34 f. ; Manu, VIII. 183; 
Nar. I. 102-4; Vr. XI. 4-11). 

Interest can accumulate only up to a sum equal to the 
principal, after which it ceases (Gaut. 
XII. 30 f. : Artb, III. 11). Butusury was 
growing ahead, and later law-givers have to adjust their rules 
accordingly. Manu has: ‘Interest payable with the 
principal shall never exceed the sum, or in the case of grain, 
fruit, wool or hair and beasts of burden, four times the loan, 
(VIII. 151). Subsequent law-books speak in more and more 
elastic terms. 1n some countries loan grows to twice the 
principal ; in others 3, 4 or 8 times. Gold may grow to 
twice; grain to thrice; clothes to four times; liquids 
octuple; interest on women and cattle may grow up to their 


Accumulation. 


! "This form of interest is prohibited in the Arthedistra (Wir. 11) 

2 *TIfa large or small interest is teken on condition that the loan is to Le repaid 
on a certain date, and that, in case of non-payment, it is to be trebled «r quadrupled, 
that is called periodical interest '— Haradatta. 

3 Bee Manu, VIII. 153 Comes. 
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issue (Vis. VI. 11-15; Nār. I. 106 f.). According to Vrhas- 


pati gold grows to twice ; clothes and base metals thrice ; 
grain, edible plants, cattle and wool four times; pot-herbs 
five times; seeds and sugarcane six times; salt, oil and 
spirits eight times (XI. 2). | 
No interest accrues for a pledged loan where the pledge 
yields profit (Gaut. XII. 32; Manu, VIII. 
Pae aia more- — 143. Wig. VI. 5; Y8j. II. 58; Arth. III. 
12) nor such a pledge (1.e., a usufructuary 
mortgage) can be given away or sold fordefault. Ifthe pledge 
is misused, the creditor forfeits the interest and has to pay 
the price (Manu, VIII. 144; Vis. VI. 6), for un-authorised 
use he forfeits balf theinterest (Manu, VIII. 145). The pledgé 
must be reconveyed when the debtor is ready, i.e., when 
he pays up (Arth. III. 12). A moratorium of interests 
is prescribed for persons engaged in long sacrifices (dirgha- 
satra), diseased, living in teachers’ place, minor (válam) 
and pauper (asaram) (Arth. III. 11) as well as for a person 
for whom it is physically impossible to pay, e.g., an 
imprisoned man (Gaut. XII. 33 and Haradatta). Payment 
of debt cannot be refused by the creditor but may be kept in 
others' custody free of interest. Debts neglected for ten years 
except in the case of minors, aged persons, diseased, involved 
in calamities, sojourning abroad shall not be received back 
(dasavarsopeksitamrnamapratigràhyam, LII. 11). 
The strict injunctions of the Sastras against violation 
of legal or customary rates together with 
rr the growing elasticity of the rules show 
that the practice shaped the theory rather than theory 
the practice. The Arthagastra (III. 11) and Yajfiavalkya 
(IL. 61) think that the welfare of state requires a strict 
security of lending transactions and | prescribe fine for 
transgressors. Manu forbids six special forms of interests 
(VIII. 153). Whilé in earlier books moneylending is 
tolerated (Gaut. X. 6, XI. 21) it is condemned in later 


; 
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works in emphatic terms (Vas. II. 41 f. ; Baudh. í. 5. 10. 
23-25; Manu, III. 153, 165, 180) obviously because it 
degenerated into usury.' 

A debt unlimited by time is bequeathed to sons, grand- 
sons or lawful heirs or joint partners of debt (sahagrahinah 
pratibhuvo va, Arth. IIT. 11; Gaut. XII. 40). A debt is 

inherited down to three generations not 
inheritance of deb*: to the 4th (Vis. VI. 27 f.; Nar.1-. 4; Ve. 

XI. 49). Debt contracted for the benefit 
of a united family must be discharged by the members even 
if they have separated afterwards (Manu, VIII. 166; Vis. 
VI. 36; Nar. I. 13). A husband is responsible for his 
wife's borrowing, not a wife for her husband's except in 
the case of herdsmen, hunters, vintners, dancers and 
washermen who live and earn with their wife (Arth. 
IIT. 11). According to Visnu however, the husband and 
son is not to pay the debt of his wife or mother except in 
the case of herdsmen, hunters, etc. (VI. 32, 37). Money 
due by a surety, a commercial debt, a bridal fee ($ulka), 
debts contracted for spirituous liquor or in gambling, and 
a fine shall not involve the sons of the debtor (Gaut. 
"AIT. 41). For clearance of unpaid debt the heir 
of a surety for payment is liable, not of a  surety 
for appearance (Manu, vIr 159f.: Vis. VI. 41; Vr. X. 
41). From the Jitakas it appears that dues were inherited 


also on tbe creditor's side. It is for a deceitful debtor 


(dhiranako) to refuse to pay to the creditor's son on the 
creditor's death (IV. 45). Another vicious set ruined a 
merchant family (settbikula) by repudiating their debts. 
v Those who hired their land or carried on merchandise 


e*eenree? 


for them, finding out that there was no son or brother 


1 The Sastra rules are plainly the reason why Aelian rushes into the statement : 
4 mhe Indians neither put out money at usury, nor know how to borrow. It is 
contrary to established usage for an Indian either to do or to suffer a wrong, ard there- 
fore they neither make contracts nor require securities "" (V L. iv. 1). 
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in the family to enforce the payment, seized what they had 
in hands ' and ran away as they pleased.” : 
Ye pi nesam khettam và bbhata và inam codetva ganhanto 
nüma n'atthiti attano attano hatthagatam  gahetvà yatha- 
rucim paliyimsu, VI. 69. 

Of course repudiating a lawful debt is condemned 
and the perjurer becomes an outcast 
(vasalo, Sut. 120). For disputed cases, 
debt suits were resorted to. The bond 
was the most effective document, besides which there must 
be more than one witness, and at least two acceptable to 
both parties. A debtor cannot be sued simultaneously for 
more than one debt by one or two creditors (nanarna- 
samavaye tu naiko dvau  yugapadabhivadeyatàm anyatra 
pratisthamanat) excepting in the case of a sojourner who 
is to pay in the order of borrowing. (Arth. III. 11). 

A recognised form of payment both of principal as well 

as of interest was by personal labour 
— by service  (kayika) and the creditor could claim this 

as a right if the debtor failed in his 
stipulation (Mbh. XII. 109. 15). Manu of course, qualifies 
this rule with the clause—‘‘ unless the debtor is of superior 
caste to the creditor '' (VIII. 177) which may well corres- 
pond with practice if for ‘caste’ is substituted ‘power and 
position.’ The creditor might even take the defaulting 
debtor or any of bis wards into slavery as happened in the 
case of Isidáàsi who was carried away by force in leu 
of debt and accumulated interest (Therig. 444).* 


Repudiation & debt 
suit. 


1 Cowell and House render 'hatthogatam' as ‘whet they could lay their hands upen, 
which should certainly be revised sa above. 

2 "These rules give the lie direct. to the remark of foreign tmemoiriste: "Among 
the Indians one who ia unable to recover a loan or a deposit bas no remedy at law. 
Allthe creditor can do ia to blame himself for trusting è rogue *' (Meg. Fr. 27C. 
Nicol. Damase. 44; Stob. Serm. 42), 

3 For enslavement from debt, see Bk. VI. Cb. I. 
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v. On the legalitv of force in realisation of debt, law-givers 
are of two opinions. In Apastamba it- 
is reprobated for a creditor to sit with 
his debtor hindering him from fulfilling his duties and thus 
forcing him to pay (I. 6. 19. 1). But force is approved 
in Manu (VIII. 49), Visnu (VI. 18 f.) and Vrbaspati (XI. 
05). 'Phe creditor might employ an agent to realise debt 
by showing the bonds (Jat. I. 230). 
Turning from legal quibbles to actualities and realities 
of the situation, it may be observed that 
dep ght of insolvent the debtor being the poorer and weaker 
party always stood at a disadvantage with 
the creditor irrespective of their castes. In the Anguttara 
nikeya it is frankly admitted that if the debtor is poor 
he may be put to jail for any trifle ranging from 100 down 
to à Kahapana, but not so if he is rich and powerful (I. 251). 
The imprisonment was preceded by severe humiliations and 
hecklings. One gets into debt in straits and when 
the interest falls due (kalabhatam vaddhim) and lw isa 
defaulter, the creditors press him (codenti), beset him 
(anucaranti), dogging his footsteps and vexing him, throwing 
mud at him in public or in a crowd and doing like things 
that cause pain (Atapa-tthapana, etc. Com.) and at last 
bind him (bandbanti) (An. III. 352). Creditors are known 
as heckling and pressing debtors for payment at very 
daybreak (Sn. I. 171). A debtor, though a Brahmana is 
pressed so hard by the creditors that he gces into the forest 
to commit suicide (Jat. VI. 178). Another insolvent asks 
his creditors to appear with their bonds only to commit 
suicide in their presence (IV. 2€2). Such a terror they 
were that a whole settlement of defaulting carpenters shipped 
off overnight in an unknown voyage (IV. 159). No wonder, 
it is a bliss to be without debt (An. II. 68). The man who 
cooks his own humble pottage but is free from debt (arni) 
is the bappiest man on earth (Mbh, III. 311. 115). 
44—1865B 


Realisation : force. 





CHAPTER II 


BANKING 


Boarding. Deposit and its laws. Origin of banking,—economic influence. 
Corporate banks. Industria] banks. Fixed deposita and endowments in guild banks 
Real property as deposit. Pate of interest on fixed deposits. Security and stability, 
Ubiquity of banks Comparison between the North and the South. 

As has been seen, usury was disreputable; and it was 
not always easy to recover a loan. Hence 
to lend one’s hoarded money at interest 
was not preferred by all. Safety, rather than profit, “was 
the prime consideration for many. ‘They buried gold or 
coins underground, generally in a forest or in river bank 
(I. 227, 277, 323) or in some other lonely place. Huge 
amounts,—of the description of i8, 30, or 40 crores thus 
remained in the custodianship of the Earth though not as 
safely as the depositors expected. For kings and robbers 
were always vigilant over these troves and a flood or erosion 
might sweep away all traces of the buried treasure. 

An honest depositary was more reliable than a clod. 
Rules on deposit adumberated in the 
Smrtis show that to receive and properly 
discharge a deposit from a known person was a very com- 
mon institution. The laws of debt either apply ipso facto 
to deposit or the rules governing deposit are formulated on 
the same lines as the rules of debt and pledge. The Artha- 
éastru also states that the laws of debt apply to deposits 
(upanidhi). In case of foreign invasion, natural calamities 
and accidents the depositary is not answerable for loss. 
Otherwise a used or lost deposit is not only to be requited 
but a fine is to be fixed (IIT. 1!). The Játakas are familiar 
with this practice. Treasures could be deposited in good 


Hoarding. 


Deposit : ite laws 
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faith to a person and to misappropriate it was penal (I. 375; 
II. 181). A depositary who spends a cash of a thousand 
pieces, compounds by giving his daughter to wife to the 
depositor (III. 342) or with the same amount ( VI. 521). 

Thus, much before the Christian era were developed 
the two pre-requisites of banking, viz., 
the practices of lending money at interest 
and depositing property for safety. The former was morally 
retrograde because it had a definitely economic import 
and smacked of selfishness and avarice. The latter suffered 
under no moral stigma and the depositary even acquired 
virtue by acquitting himself unselfishly. These two institu- 
tions, ethically antagonistic but economically akin, fused 
into one under the dominating demands of the market. 
The honest and virtuous depositary found it worth while 
to lend the deposit to businessmen for interest, disregarding 
what moralists might say of him. The depositor. in his 
turn claimed a part of the interest so derived. The latter 
thus obtained an interest from his deposit and the former 
an interest from its further investment. ‘Thus deposits 
became safe. ‘The depositor and the depositary met each 
other's demands, and so the depositary and the businessman 
in search of capital. And none had to stand on virtue, 
each had bis returns in cash. 

This development is clearly indicated in the statement of 
the Arthasastra that the rules of upanidhi 
‘deposit) apply to niksepa (investment) 
(III. 11). That is, if one receives an investment he has 
to discharge his obligations in the same manner as if he 
receives a deposit simply on good faith. Of course indivi- 
duals were not often competent to accept such obligations. 
It was the guilds and corporations who received deposits 
and lent them to business thus functioning as banks. ‘This 
also is illustrated in the Arthasastra where it elaborates 
its unscrupulous revenue-making devices. — '' King’s agents 


Origin of Banking.. 


Corporate Banks. 
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disguised as merchants may borrow from corporations bar 
gold and coin gold for various kinds of merchandise to be 
procured from abroad '" (samàje và sarvapanyasandohena 
prabhütam hiranyasuvarpamrnam grimiyat) and pretend to 
be robbed the same night (V. 2). Transactions of borrowing 
and lending are intimately associated with merchants and 
manufacturing activities and big magnets are attracted by 
the banking facilities even inan uncultivated tract of country 
(VII.11). 
Since deposits were invested in business, it was most 
GC Bon ka: profitable for the joint-stock concerns to 
receive them. The middleman's share 
could thus be dispensed with. Banking thus became an 
appendage of other business.’ The industrial guilds became 
banks par excellence. The Arthasastra permits them to 
receive deposits (IV. 1). Ancient inscriptions present them 
in the fullest of their activity. 
Here they appear not only as banks but also as trustees 
and executors of charitable endowments. 
Beek ir and Capital amounts were received as fixed 
deposit never to be repaid. Interests were 
paid in kind to the beneficiaries of the endowment. Thus 
a weavers’ guild at Govardbana received 2000 kahapanas 
from King Usavadàta and out of the interest gave 12 kaha- 
panas (barasaka) as cloth money to each of the twenty 
monks who kept the vassa in the Nasik Cave. Another 
1000 kāhāpaņas were invested in another guild for money 
tor kusana on behalf of the same monks (Nasik C. I. 12.v). 
Similarly by the lay devotee Visnudatta the Sakani, ''...... 
for the well-being and happiness of all beings, in order to 
provide medicine for the sick of the Samgha of monks of 


! It remained so under the great Seths and Shroffa down to the end of the 1°th 


century when the Company traders firet opened independent banke, viž., the Bengal 
Bank ond the General Bank of Indis. 
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* whatever sect and origin dwelling in this monastery on 


Mt. 'l'riraámi, a perpetual endowment has been invested for all 
time to come with the guilds dwelling at Govardhana, viz., 
in the hands of the guild of  kularikas (potters?), one 
thousand—10 O—kdrsdpanas, of the guild of odayantrikas 
(workers with hydraulic machines or water-pumps) two 
thousand, of the guild of......... five hundred—500—, of 
the guild of tilapisakas (oil-pressers)......... " and all this 
proclaimed and duly registered in the record office of the 
town hall (15. vii). By another, a pious merchant, '* has 
been given as a perpetual endowment one hundred —100— 
kahapanas in the hands of the Samgha, out of this 
cloth money (civarika) of 12 kahápamas is to be given to 
the ascetic who keeps the vassa here’’ (17. viii). In a 
Mathura Inscription of Huviska's time, a lord makes an 
endowment depositing to the raka (?) guild 550 purdnas and 
to the flour-makers’ guild (saimitakarasreni) 550 purdnas out 
of the monthly interest whereof 100 Brahmanas should be 
served daily and the destitute and hungry according to a 
prescribed schedule.’ 
The guild banks reveived not only cash deposit. They 
accepted immovable property like a crn- 
dm. prop'y 33 field. They managed the property and 
assigned an interest out of its income. 
A Junnar Buddhist Cave Inscription records the investment 
of money with the guild of vasaküras (bamboo-workers) and 
the guild of kdsdkd@ras (braziers) just on the same lines as 
the endowments of Nasik and Mathura. Another records 
the investment by a lay devotee—a member of the guild of 
konücikas, of the income of a field at Vedalika for planting 
karanju trees and of another field for planting banyan 
trees.” 


t E. I. XXI. 10, 
2? Bühler aud Burgess: Archaeological Survey of Western India, IV. 24, 2 
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- "The rate of interest on fixed deposit, i.e., where - 
—— those kahapanas are not to be 
repaid, their interest only to be enjoyed,” 
is according to Nasik 12. v., 1 pratika ' 
monthly for the 100 when the» deposit. is 2000 kahdpanas 
and € pratika monthly for the 100 when the deposit is 
1000 kahüpanas. Thus, 

the interest on fixed deposit of 2000 is 12 p.c. per annum 

» T - LOU 5; WO. L^ “be 

Nasik 17. viii. corroborates the former rate but the deposit 
is much less, only LOO káhüpanas. The rate in the Mathura 
Inscription is much higher. ‘The interest on 1100 purdnas* 
is sufficient to enable 100 Braihmanas to be served dail 
and the destitute and hungry according to a fixed schedule. 
Probably the rates differed from place to place and from 
Lime to time and sometimes even in the same place and 
time according to the credit of the banks. In -any case ıt 
was lower than the customary rate of 15 p.c. per annum 
of ordinary lending transactions because of the better 
security afforded to depositors. *'''The low rate of the 
interest in fact is an index at once of the security and 
stability of the banks, their efficiency, permaneuce and 
prosperity which attracted to them even royal deposits and 
benefactions.'' * 

The execution of the objects of the endowments required 

much extra-professional skill, e.g., plant- 
U niversality of > — d | x 

banks: cf. North anà ing trees, providing medicine, supplying 
—€— ghee and the like. Big deposits were 
distributed over more tban one bank obviously with a view 
to additional security. "The banking operation of guilds and 
businessmen was not confined to any particular place and 


Maot onr ` fixed 
deposit. 


i Pratika seems to be the sawe as kürsápana as Bühler thinks. This is however 
refuted by Senart, E. I., VIII. 8. 


2 Silver coin, not copper kdrsapana, 
3 R. K. Mokherji: Local Self-Government in Ancient India, p. 98. 
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time after its beginning which is traced back to the 
Christian era. The Gupta inscriptions record similar 
benefactions of deposits (aksayanivi) of which the interest 
alone was appropriated for charity on behalf of bhiksus 
and the capital kept in tact. D. B. Spooner who discovered 
no less than sixteen specimens of a seal at Basarh from 
Gupta times bearing the legend ‘ áresthi-nigamasya,' is led 
to remark: ''Banking was evidently as prominent in 
Vaisali as we should have expected it to be judging from 
the notice in Manu to the effect that the people in Magadha 
were bards and traders." ^ But the South led the West 
and the East in these activities. There are profuse South 
Indian Inscriptions of grants providing for sacred lamps 
at"shrines sometimes received in kind according to the 
convenience of the donors and trustees. The point of differ- 
ence between the Northern and Southern inscriptions is that 
the rate of interest of the latter is a bit higher ranging 
between 19:5 and 50 p.c. while that of the former is between 
9 and 12 p.c.*. In South India moreover such deposits were 
received not only by industrial guilds but also by village 
unions who invested the deposit in public works." 


! Annual Repor of Archaeological Survey, 1913-14, p. 122. 
* R.K. Mukherji: Op. cit , pp 18f, 
? Hutzsch : Sonth Indian Inscriptions, 





CHAPTER III 
EXCHANGE AND CURRENCY 


4 
i — currency. Barter. Standard media of exchange. "Transition to 
currency. Foreign or Indisn origin? Foreign coins and their 
siglos, Roman oureus and denarius. Barter holds ground. 

Development of currency. * Circulating monetary weights.’ Metric divisions. 
Attestation : punelmarke—by traders, by local government, Local character of 
coin-types. 

Metallic contents of currency. Gold, Silver, Copper,—the standard kürsüpama, 
the tokens of kárgüpana, fluctuating relations. The exchange ratio, —gold and silver, 
gold and copper, fluctuating relations- Other metals, - 

State monopoly of currency? Private coinage. State regulation. D, basement 
of coins. The r&pasutta or science of currency and coinage. 


influence, Persian 


The evolution of currency, by ushering in Credit aud 
Banking changed the face of the economic 
world. But it was a slow and long 
process. ‘The primitive method of exchange was virtually 
confined to barter. As late as in Dharmasütras and the 
Pali canon it is a very common practice (Cv. VI. 19. 1). 
Gautama (VII. 16 f.) and Vàésistha (II. 37 f.) permit this 
on special commodities. A potter barters his wares for 
rice, beans (mugga) or pulse (kalaya) (Mn. 81). The system 
prevails in as small scale as obtaining a meal for a gold pin 
(Jat. VI. 519) or in as big scale as between 500 wagons 
and wares of corresponding value (Jat. I. 377). 
From barter of goods the next stage was to use certain 
commodities of general value as standard 
— medisofex- media of exchange. The earliest and 
commonest of these were the cow and 
rice. The medium of course varied according to the class 
within whom it circulated. Among the military elass 
horses suited better. ‘The tribute proceeds of a day are 
estimated at above the value of 1,000 horses (Mbh. II, 


Barter 


+- 


iw , 
k 


p” 


defnite value (V. 1. 27). 
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195. 9) and a teacher's fee is measured as 800 steeds of 
the best breed (V. 106. 11)... Slaves, rice and other food 
grains were similarly used (Jat. I. 124 f. ; Mil. 341). Panini, 
besides mentioning kamsa, $ürpa and khdrt, i.e., grains of 
these measures, testifies to the circulation of go-puccha or 
cow's tail (V. 1. 9) and of vasana or pieces of = of 
MW yr 
The media of exchange and their replacement by a 
metallic currency depends on the stage 
Ee Marin. EAn of social evolution. Since this was not 
- uniform among all communities and in 
all localities the means of exchange necessarily varied even 
at-*he same time. Skins of game animals were the most 
suitable media for the nomadic and hunting aboriginals. 
For pastoral tribes like the Abhiras domestic animals like 
the cow and not their skins are the appropriate measures of 
value. In the agricultural stage, agricultural products, 
particularly the staple corn come to he used as currency. 
As commerce develops diverse articles such as garments, 
coverlets and goatskins become circulating media (Av. IV. 
16). Metals and shells, first worked into ornaments, turn 
into media of exchange and then into units of currency. The 
former stage was reached though on a very limited scale 
and within limited circles at the time of the early Vedic 
literature. The latter and the final stage is seen for the 
first time in the Vinaya,—the 11th and 12th Bhikkhunt 
Nisaggiya Rules and the Cullavagga." 
These and many other evidences refute the theory of 
foreign origin of Indian metallic currency 
— ^ propounded by Keneddy and Smith. It 
has been held that ‘‘ introduction into 
India of the use of coins, that is to say, metallic pieces of 





| Maüsskarüpasss, V. 8. 2; XIT. 1. 1. '* It is evident from the use of the word * rüpa ' 

here that stamped pieces of money were known in the valley ot the Ganges as early as 

the time when the Cullavagga was cowposed.™ Rhys. Davids : Vinaya Texts, fo t-note. 
—** 
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definite weight authenticated as currency by marks recognised 
as a guarantee of value, may be ascribed with much pro- 
bability to the 7th. century B.C. when foreign maritime 
trade seems to have begun.''' Now foreign maritime trade 
began much earlier, and the earliest kdrsipana coins found 
in India bear no evidence of foreign influence. On the 
existence of an independent Indian coinage in the 5th and 
4th centuries B.C. Rapson argues : —(a) the square Indian 
form cannot be traced to the round-shaped Western coinage, 
(b) the square coin was so firmly established in cir. 200 B.C. 
that it was imitated by the earliest Greek settlers, viz., Deme- 
trius, Pantalion and Agathocles, (c) and it is represented 
in the sculptures of Bodh Gaya and Barhut. Thus ng£&ve 
coins were in circulation along with the Persian sigloi in 
the Achemenian period.? 
Of course Smith is true so far as with the growing trade 
and other contact with the West, foreign 
intone el suis" coins circulated in India and influenced 
the native coinage. Since gold in rela- 
tion to silver had a higher value abroad than in India," 
foreign merchants exchanged their silver for Indian gold. 
This accounts for the large number of silver coins fond 
in India. The Persian sigloi thus circulated freely in 
Indian satrapy (cir. 500-381 B.C.) and this is confirmed 
by the adoption of the Persian weight standard for their 
silver coin by the Bactrian princes E. i ‘ with the 
object of bringing the Graeco-Indian silver cojnage into 
relation with the Persian coinage, in such a way that two 
Greek hemidrachms of about 40 grains might be the exact 


s : : : m 
equivalent of a Persian siglos of 80 grains. š 
|! Imperial Gazetteer, TI. 135. 
3 J.R. A. 8., 1895, pp. 869-71. ^ 
3 Bee infra., p. 363. 
t Rapson, op. cit., pp. 867 f. RI | i 
n * 
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In the days of the Periplus, among the imports to 
RU. EITA Tris Barygaza are ‘‘ gold and silver coin, on 
denarius. which there is a profit wben exchanged 

for the money of the country '' (49). 
‘t The profit on the exchange was due to the superiority of 
the Roman coinage to that of India, which latter was still 
crude, of base metal (bronze or lead) for which even the 
bullion was imported.'' The Roman aureus and denarius 
were current throughout western India and strongly in- 
fluenced the Kusina and Ksatrapa coinages. The dindra 
appears as a current coin and finds its place in later Smrtis 
(Vr. X. 14 f.) and epigraphic records. The Yueh Chi Kings 
in-India struck their coins in imitation of Rome so that 
‘to the present day ancient drachmae are current in 
Barygaza, coming from this country (Bactria) bearing 
inscriptions in Greek letters and the devices of those who 
reigned after Alexander, Apollodotus and Menander `’ 
(Peri. 47). After the conquest of Kabul, Kadphises | 
imitated the coinage of Augustus and Tiberius (14-38 A.D.). 
When Roman gold of the early Emperors began to pour 
into India in payment for her merchandise and as the 
Roman coin was accepted throughout the commercial world 
at that time, the advantages of a gold currency and of the 
Roman standard weight were realised. For the facility of 
trade Kadphises II struck and issued the orientalised aurei 
on a large agreeing in weight with their prototypes 
and not much ifferior in purity. 

Thus metallic currency, born and brought up in the 

soil, was influenced by foreign coinage. 
— T But money regulated only a part of the 
business of the land. Traffic by barter 
held its ground all through.* When a dog is bought for a 


| Schoff. Bot gold and silver currency was known in India from much earlier times, 

5 It still prevaila in this country. It is wrong for Rbys Davids and Mrs. Rbys 
Davida to bold that '* the older system of traffic by barter bad entirely passed away 
never to return.” Buddhist India, p. 100; Cambridge History, p. 217. 
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kahapana and a cloak (Jat. II. 247) and a doctor is paid with 
16,000 kalüpanas together with two slaves, carriages and 
horses (Vin. I. 272), we find barter and money exchange 
at the same breath both among the high and the low. 
At the time of the Milinda, in the land of the Punjab, 
‘* in a trader's shop oilseed and peas and beans can be either 
taken in barter for a small quantity of rice or peas or beans 
or bought for a small price decreasing in order according 
torequirement.' . 

Apanikassa àpane tila-mugga-màáse partittakena pi tan- 
dula-mugga-masena appakena pi mülena upádày' upádàya 
ganhanti, 341. i 

Barter was known even in foreign trade as late as imth 
age of the Antonines. '' Traders to India tell us that the 
Indians give their own wares in exchange for those of the 
Greeks without employing money, even though they have 
gold and copper in abundance." (Pausanius, III. xii. 3.) 


Currency, in its first stage, was a metallic medium of 
exchange of standard weight. Rhys 

MA — monetary Davids says, '' Coins may, I think, be 
legitimately used in two senses, firstly, of 

pieces of metal bearing the stamp or mark of some person 
in authority as proof of their purity, and of their being of 
full weight ; and secondly, of pieces similarly stamped, but 
thereby acquiring a value beyond that of an equal weight of 
metal (by the mark or stamp implying a promise to receive 


the coin at a higher than its intrinsic value) . . . . Now > 


there was a time in India, before coins in either of these 
senses were struck, when mere pieces of bullion without a 
stamp at all, or merely with some private stamp, were used 
as money—that is as a medium of exchange, and the word 
kürsüpama . . . . may mean either coins proper of the 
weight of a karsa or only such pieces of metal of that 
weight. The latter was almost certainly its original meaning 


. 
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both in Sanskrit and Pali. . ..'"' Quoting the views 
of Thomas, Rhys Davids agrees in the conclusion that 
‘** True coins in our modern sense’ are not mentioned in any 
Indian work certainly  pre-Buddbistic, but ‘circulating 
monetary weights,’ were in use long before.’’* In that stage 
metals had to be weighed in scales and given for a purchase. 
There were different standards for the different metals of 
gold, silver and copper. But all these standards start from 
a fixed weight, viz., that of the raktika or red seed, or of the 
krsnala or black seed of the guñja berry approximately about 
1'8 grains. These standards are— 


* Gold Bilver Copper 
5 krenpala or 2 krfpala = 1 māşaks BO krenala or 
reaktika = 1 mága raktika or 
16 māşa = ] suvarps 16 inágaka = 1 dbsrapa kük»ni = 1 kársa- 
4 suvarga = 1 pála or or purága papa 
1 piska 10 dharapa = 1 éatamans. 
10 pála = 1 dhbarapa. 


— Mano, VIII. 134-37; Vis. IV. 7-18; Vp. X. 14 f; Nar. Ap. 68. 


The metallic pieces of fixed weight, which thus got into 
the market, became the first coins. The 
Punch-marks : by | 
shroffs and local autho- merchants or money-changers through 
m whose hands they passed affixed punch- 
marks to them in recognition of their weight and purity, 
evidently to obviate the necessity for repeated weighing and 
testing. Cunuingbam was the first to resolve these marks 
on extant coins: ‘‘ I have a suspicion that several of the 
symbols may have been the private marks of ancient money- 
changers. At the present day these men are still in the 
habit of placing their own particular stamps on the rupees 
that pass through their bands, so that when any of the coins 
come back to them again, they know their value without 
making a second testing." " With the growing circulation of 
1 Numismata Qrientalia : Ancient Coins and Measures of Ceylon, p. 3, 


2 Jbid., p. 13. 
3 Coins of Ancient India, p. 58. 
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‘monetary weights’ and the realisation of their usefulness 


by the civil authorities, the punch-marks became the affair 
not of private dealers but of local authorities in a district or 
town. '''The greater exactness of weight and the security 
against fraud afforded by the imperial coinage and the best 
of native coinages have rendered the use of the money- 
changer's private stamp less and less necessary. If then, in 
ancient times the issue and regulation of the coinage was 
mainly or exclusively in the hands of tbe local authorities, 
the use of these distinguishing marks must have been 
universal and generally recognised. . . . . . .'' “The 
merchants or money-changers, to whom we have attributed 
the obverse punch-marks, bad simply to submit their cins 
to the chief authority in the district, who rejected such as 
were deficient in weight or quality of metal, and sanctioned 
such as were approved by marking them with his official 
stamp, which may perhaps be identified with the solitary 
punch-mark so often found in the centre of the reverse. The 
occasional occurrence of more than one of these reverse punch- 
marks on a coin is naturally explained by supposing the coin 
to have passed current in more than one district, and conse- 
quently to have been officially tested more than once.” 
Rapson's inference is corroborated by the passage in 
the Visuddhimagga which indicates that 
conical character of every place which issued coinage had its 
own distinguishing mark or marks stamped 
on it, by observing which the shroff could at once tell 
from which place any particular coin came. “ Discoveries 
of punch-marked coins with their provenances definitely 
known......... give rise to the incontestible conclusion that 
they constitute ‘ coinages’ peculiar to three different provincial 
towns,—one belonging to Taksasila of North-West India, 
the second to Pataliputra of Eastern India and the third 


"he 


! Rapson: Op. cit., pp. 672 and 874. 


a 
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td Vidisā of Central India." Evert ‘up to a later stage 
Indian coins preserved their local ty pes. The great Empires 
did not enter a homogeneous coinage. ‘“‘ Each of such 
an empire has, as a rule, retained its own peculiar coinage, 
and this with so much conservatism in regard to the types 
and fabric of the coins, that the main characteristics of 
these have often remained unchanged, not only by changes 
of dynasty, but even by transference of power from one 


race to another.'? In the extended dominions of the 


Graeco-Indian and Indo-Scythian princes or of the Guptas 
or of the Hunas, distinct varieties of coins were in circula- 
tion in different districts at the same time. The provenance 
of the coins is sufficient evidence to this fact.” 


The metal so stamped and used differed in the districts. 
The standards adopted might be gold, silver 
or copper. After Kadphises II introduced 
gold coinage in the 1st century A.D., it continued to be the 
standard money for a long time. The Western Ksatrapas 
retained silver currency in Mehoa, Gujarat and Kathiawad. 
In Besnagar of Eastern Malwa again, all the finds from pre- 
Mauryan to the Gupta times have been copper kdrsdpanas. 
The first to get into coinage was gold. Gold ornaments 
and jewellery being commonly used as 
a form of reward or payment, the 
transition to coinage was easy. A clear example of this 


Meta llic substances. 


Gold coins. 


! D. R. Bhandarkar : Ancient Indian Numismatics. 

1 Rapson: Catalogue of Andhra and Kgatrapa Coins, p. xi, The author cites the 
instances of Greek Princes Pautaleon and Agathocles retaining the Taxila type. 
the Scythian Rafijubula retaining the earler Greek type in Mathura, the Guptas 
continuing the type established by the Western Ksatrapas in Gujarat. 

S The presentation of divinities of different faiths in the coins of Kaniska and 
Huviska, viz., Greek, Scytbic, Zoroastrian, Vedic and Buddhist gave rise to the theory 
that those kings were supporters of an eclecticism in religion. Rapson explains this 
differently. “ The natural explanstion of this diversity is that these various classes 
of coins were current in the different provinces of a large empire......... The coins, no 
doubt, reflect the particular form of religion which prevailed in the district in which 
they were struck.” Rapson : Andhra and Keatrapa Coins, p. xii. footuote, 
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is niska which-..in the Rg-Veda meant a necklet or 
medallion, in later times became successively a unit of 
weight of gold and a gold coin. In the Vedic times ‘‘a 
gold currency was evidently beginning to be known in so far 
as definite weights of gold are mentioned.'" These are the 
niska, the satamüna, the suvarna, the pada and the krsnala.* 
Panini knows several of these (V. 1) and the Smrtis cite them 
as weight standards. Gold coins occur in the ArthaSAstra 
(II. 14) and in the Jatakas,—e.g., the nikkha (IV.460 f. 
VI. 246 f.), the suvanna (VI. 69, 186) and the suvannamasaka 
(IV. 106; V. 164). The kahapana also sometimes appears 
as a gold coin (I. 478). The Sàmantapàsüdika says that 
a kahüpana may be of gold, silver or copper. The hiraijia 
while generally indicating bullion in compound with 
suvanna, sometimes occurs also as gold coin, as for example * 
when Anathapindika purchases the Jetavana by paving it. 
with these coins. But there have been no actual finds 
of gold coins from those early times. ‘‘ Some thin gold 
films with punch-marks on them were found in the Sakiya 
Tope, but these were too flimsy to have been used in 
circulation as coins.''* 

Silver was a rarer metal in India. Reference to silver 
in Buddhist canonical works is much more 
scarce than to gold and other metals." In 

fact Buddhaghosa omits silver altogether while defining 
 rüpiya as stamped piece of gold, copper and bronze, wood 
and lac or any of these worked up into ornaments (Vin. 
II. 239f.). But there is no warrant tosay that ''no 


Silver coins. 
e 


! Macdonell and Keith : Vedic Index, II. 506. 
Q! By citing references from Vedic texta, D. R. Bhandarkar attempts to show «a 
thet these were not mere money weights but definite denominations of coins. Ancient 
Indian Numismatics, 
) Rhys Davids : Ancient Coins and Measures, and IV. 3. 
^ Rhys Davids : Buddhist India, p. 100. 
Mrs. Rbys Davids : J. R. A. 8,1901, p. 877. 
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silver coins were used.’"' For Buddhaghos# "himself admits 
elsewhere of the existence of silver kürsápanas which figure 
also in the state mint of the Arthasastra (ripyaripa,—Com. 
karsipana, II. 12). If silver was scarce in Indian mines, 
this was imported from foreign merchants for Indian gold 
and thus a large number of silver punch-marked coins 
actually discovered are accounted for. The comparative 
scarcity of silver explains the depreciation of silver weight 
standards in the Smrtis. According to these a silver 
dharana weighs 58 grains to which agree the kadrsdpana 
silver coins actually found. <A futile attempt at currency 
reform is seen in the Arthaśāstra where it tries to bring 
the metrology of the three metals to the samé standard.” 
In the post-Vedic period the kdrsdpana emerges as a 
* E new class of coin seen for the first time in 
cu espeer ursi e Panini and the Pali canon. Like the 
other coins, it at first meant the weight of 
any metal,—according to extant copper coins, 146 grains. 
** Hence it probably is that, whereas the unit of current 
money in Buddhist times was evidently the bronze kahdpanas, 
passages are here and there met with which either explicitly 
refer to gold coins or seem to imply gold, as much as we, 
for instance, cam speak of ' pennyweights ' of gold............ 
Suvanna and kahapana are distinguished in Jataka IV. 12. 
A leaden kahüpana is spoken of (Jat. 1. 7). But the 
identification of kahapana with copper pieces in Jat. I. 425, 
496, and the statement in the Vinaya Commentary (IV. 256) 
that 4 Faha@panas=1 kamsa (bronze or copper coin) would 


! Rhys Davids : loc. cit. 

2 According to the Arthaáástre, 88 geurssargaps=1 maga, 16 máca —1 dharage 
(silver), 
T T Manu, 90 gaurasarsapa =| mága, 16 mása 1 sovarps (gold). 
Thus the Arthafástra'a dharama (silver) is less than Manu's sucarna (gold) by only 
32 gaurasargapaa or 1'8 ratis ‘3 gea.),—the degree of error being explained by the 
fact that the weight of a white musterd seed may slightly vary in different parte of 

the conntry. See supra, p. 275, table. 
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alone be sufficient to fix its substance qua coin,'' * * In 
Manu and Visnu the kKürsüpana is the weight standard 
exclusively of copper. Throughout the Jataka stories the 
copper kahüpana is the standard coin in circulation as is 
shown by the frequent omission of the denomination after 
the amount whereas other coins are mentioned when 
intended (Jat. IV. 378; VI. 96, 97, 332). If these coins 
do not survive in as much quantity as might be expected it 
is because it isa more perishable metal than silver and apt 
to be melted into domestic utensils. 'lhe mention of 
kürsüpana in Manu, Visnu,  Yàjünavalkya and the 
Satavahana Inscriptions and its discovery in the excavations 
at Besnagar bring its career down to the 4th century A.D. 
The standard kürsüpama had its token coins. In Pali 
literature occur the — kahüpama, — half 
vanes of kāri-  kahüpana, pada or quarter kahāpaņa, 
müsaka or 1/16 kahadpana and kakami or 
1/80 kaha@pana (Vin. II. 294; Jat. I. 121, 340; III. 448). 
Even sippika or cowry shells are used as petty coin (I. 426). 
The ArthaSastra distinguishes between the standard and 
token coins as kosapravesüayam, i.e., those which deserve to 
be received into the treasury, and vyavahdrika, t.e., those 
which are current in the market. The tokens are 1/2 pana, 
1/4 pana (pada), 1/8 pana (astabhaga), 1/16 pana (màsaka), 
1/32 pana (ardhamàásaka), 1/80 pana (kakani), 1/160 pana 
(ardhakükani) (II. 12).* Coins excavated at Besnagar 
correspond approximately to 146 grains, the weight of a 
kürsüpama and to its fractions of 1/2, 1/4, 1/8, and 1/16 
thus pointing these to be kürsüpama and its subdivisions." 
The value of the kürsüpama of course changed with the 
varying value of copper. This is clear 
from the observation of Buddhaghosa that 


at the time of King Bimbisara, at Rajagaha 5 mdsakas were 
| Mrs. Rhys Davids : J.R.A.B., 1901, p. 878. 
5 These minute subdivisions are effected by the mixture of alloys. 
3 Annual Report of Archaeological Survey, 1913-14. pp. 2200 ; 1914-15, p. 87. 
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equal to 1 pida and 4 pddas were equalto 1 kdrsdpana, 
which is corroborated by the Jàtaka reference thata 4- 
müsaka piece is of lower value than a pada (III. 448). 
Buddhaghosa further warns that the kahipana of 20 
müsakas is the ancient nilakahdpana,’ not the Rudradamaka 
or kahüpama of 16 màsakas. Obviously in the scholiast's 
knowledge the depreciated standard was adopted and followed 
from the time of the Ksatrapa king. 
Neither was the ratio between gold, silver and copper 
steady. Ina Nasik Cave Inscription, 1 
gar Ese dn ratio. suvarna is given as equal to 35 kürsapamas 
presumably the silver standard otherwise 
known as dharana or purana. According to the Arthasastra’s 
metrology the silver dharama and the gold suvarna are 
almost of the eame weight and on that basis the ratio 
between gold and silver is 35: 1. But as a matter of fact 
the silver standard was depreciated because of the rarity of 
the metal and the extant silver coins generally conform to 
Manu's weight for a purdna which is about. 53 grains. The 
rate of exchange between gold and silver on the basis of 
Manu and the Nasik Inscription thus becomes 58x35: 
146; i.e., 14:1 approximately, not very far from the 
present rate. From the Periplus however, Cunningham 
has shown that gold was to silver as 8:1 gold being much 
cheaper in India than in Persia.* The same ratio 
according to the Sukraniti is 16: 1 (IV. ii. 181 ff.). 
The relation between gold and copper presents still 
more difficulties. According to Vrhaspati (and Katyayana), 
the weight of a suvarna or dindra is 124 
Goin t Soppar: grains and that of a karsa 146'4 grains 
and 48 karsapanas=1 suvarna or dinüra (X. 14 f.). Thus 
the exchange rate between gold and copper is 146 X48: 124 
or 57: lapproximately. Copper is thus almost 20 times 


1 The kdlakahdpana is noted in Játake No. 536. 
3 Coins of Ancient India, p. 5. 
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its present value. This is intelligible when there-is no 
intermediate silver coin between gold and copper as 
appears under the Kusanas and the Guptas. The Sukraniti 
which gives the rate between gold, silver and copper, fixes 
itat 16: 1 and 80: 1 respectively so that gold and copper 
stand at 1280: 1. The remarkable variation in exchange 
rates is explained by the variation in regional distribution 
of metals whether obtained from native soil or through 
foreign exchange and by the still infant attempts of business 

communications to break through regional barriers. 
Coins might be of other metals beside gold, silver and 
copper. The Nidünakathà speaks of lead kahüpamas. Coins 
Pd C of that metal have been discovered from 
about the beginning of the Christian era 
belonging to Strato, Azes and Rafijubula and to the 
Andhrabhrtya dynasty. Nickel was traced by Cunningham 
in the money of the Indo-Grecian kings and it was surmised 
to have been used by the Ksudrakas and the Malavas in the 
time of Alexander.’ Potin* was used by Vilivayakura and his 
successors in the district round about Kolhapur, by the 
Andhrabhrtya kings, exclusively in the Chanda district of 
the Central Provinces and by the Ksatrapa dynasty founded 
by Castana. Buddhaghosa even says that mdsakas of wood, 
bamboo, palm-leaf or lac might pass current if Mey bore 

the requisite impression of rüpa. 


From the very nature of its origin it may be presumed 
that coinage was not a state monopoly. 

4e a private Tt is wrong to hold that from the earliest 
times this was the privilege of the state,’ 

and Mrs. Rhys Davids is right to assert that '' there is no 


evidence whatever to show that these instruments of 


3 * White iron." 
f An alloy of yellow and red copper. lead, tin and some dross. 
» D. R. Bhandarkar : Ancient Indian Numismatics. 


< 
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exchange (the Jataka coins) constituted a currency of 
standard and token coins issued and regulated by any 
central authority.’’' Coins, at least in the early stages of 
their growth, might be struck and issued by individual 
traders, guilds, municipal bodies and district or central 
authorities. In theoretical works like the Arthasastra, 
currency is worth being reserved as a state concern. But 
even here the state goldsmith is to employ artisans to 
manufacture gold and silver coins from the bullion of 
citizens and country people (sauvarnikah paurajanapadanam 
rüpyasuvarpamáveksanibhih karayet, II. 14) without charge 
of any brassage. Only ‘‘in getting a suvarna coin (of 
16 másas) manufactured from gold or from silver, one kdkant 
(+ masa) weight of the metal more shall be given to the 
mint towards the loss in manufacture.'' 
The only way by which the central authority could 
regulate the currency was by way of the 
[a ota debase- weight of the pieces (Manu, VIII. 403 ; 
Vas. XIX. 13). The Arthasastra demands 
the strict maintenance of the standard weight and severely 
reprimands lowering by even one masa. But this was. not 
always possible, and a coin was perforce debased when the 
supply of its metal fell short. Debasement might be 


effected either by reducing the fixed weight or by increasing .- 


the alloy while maintaining the fixed weight. The former 
may be the reason of the mutability of weight noticeable in 
some of the archaeological finds of kdrsapana and its 
subdivisions. Debasement of gold by means of metallic 
alloys is known in early Pali literature (upakkilesá, An. III. 
16; Sn. V. 92). The Arthasastra permits an alloy of 1/4 in 
copper and of 5/16 in silver with four parts of copper and 
one part of liksna, trapu, sisa, and afijana. By assaying 
113 extant silver coins Cunningham detected an alloy 


1 Mrs. Rhys Davids : J. R. A. 8. 1901, p. 877. 
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varying from 13:8 to 24:8 per cent. Other methods of 
debasement were the plating of copper pieces with 
molten silver practised from as early as 500 B.C.’ and 
addition of molten copper to a depreciated silver coin.? 

The early Indian name of coin is rüpa or rüpya, 
apparently derived from the image or 
impression it carried. The rüpasütra is 
the science of coinage and currency. In his note on 
ripasutta (Mv. I. 49. 2), Buddhaghosa says that the 
learner must turn over and over many kārşāpanas. Evi- 
dently it was an applied science and much of the knowledge 
was derived empirically. The shroffs who by observing the 
stamp marks could at once tell from which place any 
particular coin came (Visuddhimagga) were versed in the 
lore. So were the rüpadarsaka of the Arthasastra and the 
rüpatarka of Patanjali entrusted with the inspection of 
coins. The science treated of (1) the metallic composition 
of coins, (2) their shape and technique, (3) their devices and 
places of manufacture and circulation, (4) the mint, (5) the 
offices connected with manufacture of coins and regulation 
of currency, (6) detection of counterfeit coins, (7) and above 
all making a revenue by inflation and sophistication. The 
scope and importance of the subject makes it conceivable 
chow it is worthy of serious study not only for a tradesman 
but also for a prince for the purposes of administration." 


The rüpasütra, 


^w 
- 


1 J, A. 8, B., 1890, p. 182. $i 
3 J. B.O. R. 8.,1919, pp. 16 f. See also Bhandarkar : op. cit.. pp. 164 f. 
3 D. R. Bhandarkar; op. cit., p. 166. 
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Yathā nu kho imāni bhante  puthu-sippáyatanüni- 


seyyathidam hatthārohā assārohā rathika dhanuggahā celaka 


calakā pinda-davika uggā rájaputta pakkhandino mahanaga 
sūrā cammayodhino dasakaputta alarika kappakā nahapaka 
sudà mālākārā rajaka pesakārā nalakarà kumbhakārā ganaka 
muddika yāni vā pan’ affüàüni pi evam gatāni puthu- 
sippàyatanani—te ditth'eva dhamme sanditthikam sippa- 
phalam  upajivanti, te tena attanam  sukhenti pinenti 
matapitaro sukhenti pinenti puttadaram sukhenti pinenti 
mittàmacce sukhenti pinenti samanabráhmanesu uddhaggikam 
dakkhinam patitthipenti sovaggikam sukhavipakam sagga- 
samvattanikam. 


Samafifiaphala Sutta, Digha nikaya. 


There are Sir, a number of ordinary crafts :— 
elephant-drivers, horsemen, charioteers, archers, standard- 
bearers, camp marshalls, camp followers, high military 
officers of royal birth, military scouts, men brave as 
elephants, champions, heroes, warriors in buckskin, 
home-born slaves, cooks, barbers, bath-attendants, con- 
fectioners, garland-makers, washermen, weavers, basket- 
makers, potters, arithmeticians, accountants, and whatsoever 
others of like kind there may be. All these enjoy, in this 
very world, the visible fruits of their craft. "They maintain 
themselves and their parents and children and friends in 
happiness and comfort. They keep up gifts, the object of 
which is gain on high, to recluses and Brahmanas,—gifts 
that lead to rebirth in heaven, that redound to happiness, 
and have bliss as their result. 





CHAPTER I 


SERVICES AND RovyAL ENTOURAGE 


Occupations outside the Vürttàüs. King's officers, ——amacca, rdjabhogga, rdjafifia, 
' seventh caste." The senior amaccas,—sendpati, purohita, mahdsetthi, gandhabba. 
The second grade,—upardja, rajjuka, vohürika, bhandügürika. The adhyaksas,—of 
elephants, of borses, of cows; others, animal-doctors. The agghüpaka or court-valuer. 
The magaraguttika or police commissioner. Spies. Clerks. Lower incumbents, 
The bather aod shampooer. Specialiste. Artists and technicians. 

Bureaucracy of the Arthadistra. The grades. Military and espionsge service. 
Benefits. Payment by cash and by assignment of revenue. 


The four familiar varttas did not comprise all the 
occupations of the people. Men had to seek their livelihood 
beyond the old Sastric horizon of agriculture, cattle-rearing, 
trade (including industries) and usury. The palace and the 
administration developed a crop of offices and servants. A 
number of independent professions crystallised to meet the 
complex demands of urban life. Civilisation also produced 
its scums and dregs, the outlaws and the underworld of 
society. In a speech to Ajatasattu Makkali Gosala refers. 
to as many as 4,900 kinds of occupation (ajiva) (Dn. 

II. 21). 


The services in the palace and under the state provided 
a large number of people. The highest officers in govern- 
ment service were the amaccas who were 
generally, though not always recruited 
from the same family, often the son succeeding the father 
(amaecakula. II. 98, 125).  ** The amaccas form a class by 
themselves which is generally hereditary, and in consequence 


King's officers 


of this hereditary character, to which probably, as in the 


case of the Khattiyas, a specially developed class-conscious- 
ness is joined, possesses a certain thoagh distant resemblance 
47—1365B 
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with a caste.''* The rdjabhogga, people in king's pay and 
service, similarly represent a class wider than the amacca, 
inasmuch as they include also the lower officers. They 
are mentioned as a class along with Khattiyas, Brahmanas 
and Gahapatis in the Vinaya (Pátimokkha, Nisaggiya 10) 
and appear to be synonymous with the rajaffa (Assalayana 
Sutta): In the light of the Pali evidence, Megasthenes is 
supported while stating the high civil servants as a caste. 
'* The seventh caste consists of the counsellors and assessors 
of the king. To them belong the offices of state, the 
tribunals of justice and the general administration of public 
affairs °’ (Str. XV. i. 49). 

Since administrative arrangements were not uniform in 
every country and in every age, titles and functions of 
| officers differ. Some of these were 
mine omacea* : senior common almost everywhere, others were 

peculiar to a particular state. In the 
Jütakas the number of amaccas is given at the conventional 
figure of 80,000 with a senapati or commander-in-chief of 
king's forces at the top (senapatipamukhani asitiamacca- 
sahassini, V. 178). He also discharges peacetime functions 
like administration of justice (II. 186; Com. on the 
Mahaparinibbana Sutta) and participates in legislation 
(V. 115). Not a lesser personality was the purohita who 
performs sacrifices (I. 334 ff. ; III. 43 ff. ; Ait. Br. VIII. 
94), explains omens and trains up the  heir-apparent 
(V. 197), a fatherly friend and adviser. He is very 
often seen in sole mastery of all affairs, —temporal 
and religious (atthadhammanusiasake, Jat. II. 105, 
195, 173; III. 21, 115, etc.). Along with the purohita, 
the mahüsetthi and the gandhabba are seniormost officers 
(issara, I. 413). The former represented the industrial 
guilds to the court and assisted the king in framing his 


! Pick: Die Sociale Gliederung. 
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industrial and commercial policy... The gandhabba was 
the chief musician (III. 91). It is unlikely that he was 
accorded a rank equal to the chaplain and finance minister 
except with kings having a marked musical taste as for 
example, Samudragupta or Akbar. 

Probably just below the topmost rung was the uparaja 
or governor in a province or district 
(IIl. 367). He did not always represent 
a king; sometimes he was deputed by a republican govern- 
ment as in the case of the Sakiyas and the Koliyas 
(V.4129 f.) In the Maurya empire, princes of royal family 
were selected as viceroys of its five provinces and the 
practice may have been borrowed from earlier times. 

The rajjugühaka amacca (II. 367) or rajjuka was the 
survey and settlement officer. In the Arthasastra the 
survey tax is called rajju and in the Jàtakas the officer 
appears with the rope for measuring lands. Bühler 
identifies him with the rüjuka in Asoka’s inscription on 
whom Hultzsch observes: '''lhe Rajuka originally * held 
the rope' in order to measure the fields of the ryots and 
to assess the land tax. Thus the word became the 
designation of a revenue settlement officer, just as in 
British India the chief administrative officer of a district 
is still called ‘collector’ because his special duty is the 
collection of revenue."? Much earlier than the times 
of Aáoka and of the composition of the Jatakas the original 
surveyor had become the ‘driver of the chariot of state." 
The rajjugühaka amacca is holder of the reins of government 
and of the rope of survey. The rajjukas or rájukas are 
probably the agronomoi of  Megasthenes, the country 
magistrates who *' superintend the rivers, measure the land 
as is done in Egypt and inspect the sluices, by which water 
is let out from the main channels into their branches "' 


The lesser amaccas. 


| For discussion of bis functions see supra, pp- 262 f. 
3 Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, Vol. I, p. xli. 
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and who ''collect the taxes'' (Str. XV. i. 50). In the 
Artbaéastra, the settlement and revenue officer is the 
samühartr. . 

The vinicchayamacca (Jàt. IT. 181, 301) or the voharika 
mahümatta (My. I. 40. 3; Cv. VI. 4. 9) is the chief justice 
and law officer. He tries civil suits and settles points of 
law when asked to give opinion (Jat. II. 367, 380). In 
the Arthasastra, the judicial officer is the vyavahdrika. 

The head of the treasury is the bhandágürika and with him 
went the judgeship of all the merchant guilds (sabbaseninam 
viciranaraham bbandagiarikatthinam nama adisi).’ This 
is marked as an innovation.  '' Before that no such office 
bad existed, but there was this office ever after’’ (IV. 43). 
Elsewhere this officer figures next in rank to the 
senüpati and higher than setthi. The treasurer or keeper 
of king’s purse is sometimes known also as heraññika 
(III. 193). | 

- There is an inspector of king's jewels (manipabhamsa- 
nam kammam karonto, VI. 383) parallel 
to the suvarnddhyakga of the Arthagastra. 
His function was the testing of jewels for the palace. 

Quite respectable but presumably below this second 
rank, were the adhyaksas or departmental heads of whom 
the Arthasastra enumerates twenty-one. ‘They are not, 
however, excluded from the purview of the Epics. The 
adhyaksas of elephants and of horses released their animals 
from the stables when the Vānaras set fire to the city of 
‘Lamka (Ram. VI. 75.27). Nala was appointed superin- 
-tendent of stables to king — at the pay of 10,000 
I IH. 67. 6). 

+» The adhyaksas presuppose an süvanoed* pot eale 

verge which is unknown to the mass of Jataka 
- ‘stories. But so far at least as the elephants and horses 


"The adhyaksas. 


T3 


1 Fick rendere '' wortby ‘of the regard of all guilds." 
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are concerned, they give the social and administrative 
setting in which such offices might develop. They betray 
a consciousness, no less than the Arthagastra, of the utility 
of these two animals in the service and protection of the. 
state. The hatthidamaka, the assadamaka and godamaka 
are the trainers of the three animals respectively (I. 505), 
and the assagopaka (II. 301) is the keeper of horses. 
A short but interesting description is given of how the 
hatthidamaka trains this animal in the arts of war (Mn. 125) 
and fights king's battles with it (Jat. II, 413). Arts of 
catching wild elephants by means of tame ones are also 
briefly noticed (Mn. 125) which are so elaborately 
described by  Megasthenes and fully known in the 
Ramayana.’ The sons of these trainers, by dint of specialised 
knowledge, succeeded to their father’s post (Jat. II, 94, 
98, 221; Dn. IX. 32). Elephant-lore (hatthisuttam) and 
horselore (assasuttam) were cultivated as separate branches 
of learning (Jat. II. 46) and specialists in this knowledge 
-bear the honorifics of hatthücariya and assácariya (I. 413, 
444; II. 20, 98). Even the elephant-doctors (hatthivej]a) 
were in king's service, foreshadowing the lengthy disserta- 
tions of Megasthenes and Aelian on tbe diseases of these 
animals and the specifics and treatment adopted by 
experts. 

The agghapaka or court-valuer, assessed the price of 

D goods ordered for the palace." The nagaraguttika, or town 
warden was charged with the arrest and execution of 
‘outlaws (III. 59, IV. 289). On receiving a coruplaint 
from townsfolk, a king orders bim to post patrols at 
intervals. and have the burgler caught (nagaraguttikam 


! Some elephants strolling ion a lotus park saw sore men riding on elephants 
}asso in bend and ssid " we are less afraid of fire, lasso or other wespons tban of 
; these selfish kipsfolk who show the wey to trap Us to the elephant-temers 
(VI. 16. 6-8). 

2 Gee supra, pp. 269f. 
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anapettà tattha tattha gumbam thapetva......... III. 436). 
He was like the Police Commissioner of the modern city. 
'* Judging from the insecurity which on account of frequent 
„mention of robbers and thieves in the Jatakas and other 
folk-literature must have existed in Indian cities in ancient 
times, he was no small personage.''' 

The police officer of the Jàtakas was not assisted by 
Bples. Spies. The Jàtakas have no department 

or officers corresponding to the elaborate 
espionage system of the Arthagastra or of the Mauryas,— 
“ the sixth caste,” in which ‘‘ the best and most trustworthy 
men are appointed ^' and to whom ‘is entrusted all that 
goes on, and of m aking reports privately to the kinge’ 
(Str. XV. 1. 48). 

Less commonly than now, but not unoften the educated 
young bourgeoisie settled down in clerical 
jobs of the secretariat. A  kulaputta 
makes his living by being a clerk of the signet (muddiya), 
clerk of accompt (gananaya) or computer (samkbhàyena)* 
(Mn. 13; Dn. II. 14) or he may be the king's scribe 
(rajalipikara, lekhaka, Sanchi Ins.; Nasik C.I., 16. vii; 
26, viii; Arth. II. 10). Hence also mudda, ganand and 
lekha are among the esteemed arts (ukkattham nama 
sippam) in contrast to the lower ones of basket-maker, 
potter, weaver, cobbler and barber (Suttavibhanga, Pacittiyay 
IL 2.31). zi 

Below these was a lot of petty offcials and mediocrities, 
viz., the bandhamügürika or the gaoler 
who figures in an unenviable company of 
— given to tormenting others (Mn. 51, 60 ; An. II. 


Clerke. 


‘sg lower employees. 


1 Fick: Op. cit., p. 108. 

? Inthe Arthaéástra, the somkhyáyaka ijs among tbe village officers who may 
be remunerated with land without power of alienation (01. 1). Cultivation of statistica - 
and numerical methods (sarpkbá, Mil. 69) developed primarily from the need of à 
crop forecast for assessment purposes. 
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207 ; III. 382), the donamüpaka or corn-measurer, t.e., a 
tax-collector under the rajjuka and presumably the same 
as the balipatiggahaka and the miggühaka who appear as 
blackguards of royal extortion '; the sārathi or driver of 
king’s chariot (Jat. II. 265, 367); the dovürika or the 
door-keeper (II. 241, 367; Mil. 234, 240, 964; Mn. 56) 
among whom were door-keepers of the palace and gate- 
keepers of the city. A palace dondrika appears in the 
unfortunate róle of being thrashed with blows by a 
whimsical king every time he went in and out. The city 
dovürikas were four, one at each gate (Jat. IV. 989) who 
watched the gates and closed them at night in a particular 
hour after shouting thrice to warn those who inadvertantly 
képt out (II. 379). The dauvürika who figures in the 
highest rank of officialdom in the Arthaáüstra must have 
been some other functionery. 

The various petty officials of the civil and military 
staff cannot be exhausted by enumeration. We have the 
chattaggaha (parasol-bearer) and the asiggdha (sword-bearer), 
personally attending to tbe king (Jat. VI. 194). Among 
people who gain their livelihood in dependence on the 
king (vanüo khattiyassa muddhavasitassa...... rájüpa]ivine 
jane) are the anikattha (bodyguard), pdrisajja (courtiers). 
bhata (soldiers), balattha (royal messengers), etc. (Mil. 234, 
240, 264). The list may be extended from *' the people 
who enjoy the visible fruits of their craft in this world” 
viz., the hatthüroha (elephantman)  assüroha (horseman), 
rathika — (chariotman),  dhanuggaha (archer),  chelaka 
(standard-bearer), calaka (camp marshal), pinda-dàvika 
(camp<follower), cammayodhina (warrior in buckskin), etc. 
(Dn. II. 14). Among menials further below are alarika 
(cook), nahüpaka (bathman), suđa (confectioner), mālākāra 
(garland-maker) and rajaka (washerman) (Ibid).* 


77 3 Bee vipa, p. 149. 
3 The renderings are Rhye David's. 
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"Toilet, coiffure and shampooing were very common 
luxuries and hence the barber (sisapasadhanakappako, 
Jat. II. 190 ff.) and the bather (nahapaka) had a good 
demand for their services (I. 349). The bathman's art» | 
‘is thus drawn in a parable: ''Just asa skilful bathman 
or his apprentice (nabàpako và nahapakantevàsi và) will 
scatter perfumed soap-powder (nahaniya cunnàni àkiritvà) ~ 
in a metal basin, and then besprinkling it with water 
drop by drop, will so knead it together that the ball of 
lather, taking up the unctuous moisture, is drenched with | 
it, pervaded by it, permeated by it within and without, 
and there is no leakage possible ...... “AU EL 76). "The 
process of bathing includes shampooing, rubbing _ oil, - 
bathing with a fine powder and then costly "garlaná, 
unguents and garments (XXIII. 9; cf. XVII. i. 23); 
Mn. 194; Ram. II. 65. 8; 83. 14). | 


Sometimes services of specialists were necessary for 
assisting the military or the police. And 
they had to be offered a bigh status and 
handsome remuneration. Archers (dhanuggaha) capable 
of exhibition performance are given wages of 100,000 a 
year (II. 87) and 1,000 kahdpanas daily (V. 198) —  - 
inequitously high, so as to make the old archers jealous. 
1,000 pieces a fortnight was however reasonable at which 
rate another is taken into royal service and deputed to kill 
wild animals affecting travellers and to fight battles (I. 357). — 
So a youth skilled in tracking footsteps is appointed by a 
king at the daily wages of 1,000 pieces (IV. 43). | 

A good number of artists and artisans were maintained 
in the palace for beautification, entertain- 
ment and more useful works, e.g., the 
 uyyünapàla (II. 345) or àrümika (III. 365) or park-keeper 
who was well posted in the art of gardening and sometimes e 
conceived and worked out royal parks (Rim, VIL. 52. 7);. ` 
the dancers, the musicians, the actors, the bards, the  .. 
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_ Astrologers, the sooth-sayers, etc., who were maintained with 
regular allowances in every court. The king had skilled 

J artisans of all varieties for construction of forts, ships, 
—— -.. armaments, etc., and for the working of mines, fisheries 
and. other royal industries. The Jataka commentary says 

“that the king keeps artisans (e.g., vaddhakim) to make 

~ instruments necessary for the exercise of tiriya or for good 
s and bad acts (V. 242). Nārada exhorts Yudhisthira to 


give-artisans under his employ raw materials and wages 
with striet regularity. v 


> 


T. 


"dravyopakaranam kificit sarvadà sarvasilpinam 
" cüturmàsy üvaram samyak niyatam samprayacchasi 
a -- —— | Mbh. II. 5. 118. 


The bureaucracy conceived in the Arthasastra is much 
more elaborate and complex than the small 
athe services of the officialdom of the Pali canon. It givesa 
hierarchical structure with precise classifi- 
cation of officials in order of their salary and rank (V. 3). 
The rtvik (sacrificial priest), the dcarya (teacher), the 
" . mantrī (chief minister), the purohita (chaplain) and the 
— sendpati (commander-in-chief) are accorded equality with 

7 the yuvaraja (heir-apparent), the mdtr (queen mother), 

and the rajamahisi (chief queen) in the civil list each 

— drawing 48,000 panas per annum. 

" - he dauvürika (?), the antarvamsika (superintendent - 
of harem), the pragdstr (commander), the samühartr 
(collector-general) and the sannidhdtr (chamberlain) are 
each to draw 24,000. 

i The nayaka (chief constable), the paura (city officer), 
the vyavahārika (judge), the karmāntika (superintendent 
of manufactories), the mantriparisad (members of ministerial 

— council), the rastrantapala (superintendents of countryparts 
— and of boundaries) along with a prince (kumara) and a 
| prince 's mother (kumaramatr),—12,000. 
— 7 —— 4g—1965B 
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- - 


"e high scales of salary are fixed with a view to 


provide against temptation and discontent. “ With this 


they vill be. loyal. and powerful supporters of the king's 
cause, ‘'—svamiparibandha-balasahaya hyetàvatà bhavanti. 


Srenimukhyah (army chiefs) and chiefs of elephants,’ 


horses, chariots and infantry and the pradestdrah (commis- 


sioners) get 8,000 each. Thisis fixed with an eye to allowing 


them a good following in their sphere (svavarganukarsino). 
The adhyaksas of infantry, cavalry, chariotry- and 
elephantry and keepers of timber and elephant 7a 
(dravya-hasti-vanapalah)—4,000. 
The chariot-driver (rathika), the army-physician (anike- 
cikitsaka), the horse-trainer (assadamaka), the carpenter 
(vardbaki), the animal-keepers (yoniposakah)— 2,000. * 


^ The kartantika (foreteller), the naimittaka (reader of 


omens), the mauhirtika (teller of good or bad times), the 
paurünika (annalist), the sūta (story-teller), the mdgadha 
(bard), purohita-purusáh (retinue of the priest) and sarvra- 
dhyaksüh (departmental superintendents)— 1,000. | 

Trained soldiers (Silpavantah padatah), staff of computers 
and scribes (samkhyayaka lekhakádivargah), and village 
officer (gramabhrtaka)— 500; trumpet-blowers (tiryakara)— 
300 ; actors (kusilava) —150 ; skilled artisans (karusilpinah) — 
120.. 

Servants in charge of quadrupeds and bipeds (catuspada- 


. dvipada-paricüraka), miscellaneous workmen (parikarmika), 
` attendants upon royal person (upasthayika), bodyguards 


(palaka), procurers of forced labour (vistivandhaka)—60,.— 

King's playmate (aryayukta), elephant-driver (arohaka), 
sorcerer (mànavaka), miner in mountains (éailakhanaka), 
all kinds of attendants (sarvopasthayinah), teacher (acariya), 
‘scholars (vidyavantah) shall have honoraria. (piyavetana) 
ranging from 500 to 1,000 according to merit. 

A messenger (data) of middle quality shall get 10 panas 
for each yojana he travels, twice as much when he travels 
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from 10 to 100 yojanas. For spies, schedules vary from 
- 250 to 1,000. 


= The above list excludes the gopas or census ‘officers and 
sthānikas or revenue officers under the samdhartr. Their 
work is inspected by the pradestrs or commissioners deputed 
by the samühartr (II. 35). The nagaraka looks after the 
~ affairs of the capital (II. 36). 
The huge espionage system in the Artba$astra's concep- 
tion of state with its wide ramifications over the whole 
i —— body-politic is a sad commentary on the 
~ moral of the bureaucracy. The higher 
# . Officers are constantly to be watched with spies lest they 
= stray into sedition and disloyalty and for the dirty job are 
exploited the lower servants of the household—the suda ~ 
(sauce-maker), ardlika (cook), sndpaka (bather), samvühaka 
(shampooer), astaraka (spreader of bed), kalpaka (barber), 
prasddhaka (toilet-maker), udakaparicáraka (water-carrier), 
and rasada (juice-maker) (I. 12). 

Superintendents of 100 or 1,000 vargas (groups of staff) 
shall regulate the subsistence, wages, profit, appointment 
and transfer (bhaktavetanalibham aAdesam viksepam ca 
kuryuh). Officers employed to guard royal buildings, forts 
and countryparts will never be transferred. 


The officials of the Arthagistra enjoy the benefits of | 
gratuity, bonus and insurance against sickness. ‘‘ Sons and : 

E wives of those who die in service shall get 
zu subsistence and wages. Infants, aged 
persons or diseased persons related to deceased servants shall 
also be shown favour. During funeral, sickness or child- 
AN birth, the king shall give presentation to the servants 
concerned.** — 
P Karmasu mrtanam putradara bhaktavetanam labheran. 
Balavrddhavyadbigeaisam anugrahyah. Pretavyadhitasutika- 
krtyesu caisamarthamanakarma kuryat—V. 3. 
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The Arthasastra lays down a very healthy azim “with 

. — regard to the payment of the officers from the point ol view 

—— c ie of the state. Although the adhyaksa, the 

' * s samkhydyaka, the gopa and the Sthanika 

| are among the village officials who may be remunerated with ` 

d without power of alienation (II. 1), later in the Book, 

e author is more cautious. '' When short of funds, | the 

king may pay with forest produce, cattle or-fields along with. 
a small amount of money (hiranyam). If he wants to colo- ep 

„nise waste land he shall pay in money alone ($ünyam vā - 
nivesayitum abhyutthito hiranyameva dadyat). But if he 
wants to regulate the affairs of all villages equally, then no ` 

© vHlages will be given (na grimam  grámasajátavyavabüra- —— 

»- Bthápanürtham, V. 3). The economist-statesman no doubt 

profited by the experience of” éarlier days. "The baneful 
practice common in the Jatakas, of paying the high officers 

of state like the purohita, the senüpati, etc., with grants of 

Anc or revenues from villages, was telling upon i autho- - 
- rity and financial security. The effect was no doi hardly 

different from the reaction of the Jaigir. system 9h the. aed 

Mughal Empire. 
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i 4 eaching profession.—Centres of learning. Applied education. Fees. | 
5 — Artistic professions.—Singer and music-player. Actor, troupes. Bards, mimes, 
=E ete. Btigmatisation, à \ She» 
— Occult profeasions.—Astrologer. Soothsayer. Palmist, etc. — ^ De p. 
€. Miscellaneous. 909. 
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T, "A I 1. Teaching Profession $ 
Ba = a." x 
Pu Besides the services there were independent professions. 
& in which people lived by purveying their skill or knowledge 


or a fee. Among these the teaching profession was the 
"s most respectable though not the most. paying. Unlike most 
othe it was a settled. profession localised, as in the case 
of. tlie 2 ts and crafts, in particular cities. Benares was 
such kontre of learning (Jat. I. 463). A northern 
Bráhmana, after learning all the arts becomes a teacher of 
world-wide fame at Benares and teaches 500 pupils (Bodhi- 
satto udiecabrabmanakule nibbattitvà vayappatto sabbasippe 
param gantva Bàrünasiyam disapimokkha acariyo hutva 
paficasate manase sippam vacesi, I. 436). Sometimes the 
professor repaired to the forest for the isolation and seclusion 
x «it gave to academic pursuits. A world-famed teacher 
m ut _ (disapamokkho acariyo) of Benares teaching sippas to 500 
pupils goes into the forest to avoid bindrances to religious 

— A fife and to the studies of his pupils and he is supplied free 
by people of adjoining locality with rice, milch cow and 

. other gifts (III. 537). The passage represents ancient 

=- Indian education with its best ideals and most realistic 
J setting. Religious” and academic life were inseparable 
and the teacher in his own person set up the standard of 
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character and proficiency. ‘The sacred and solemn pursuit 
of learning was carried in his sylvan nook, at safe distance 

. from the humdrum of the town; and the people made it their 
duty to feed and subsidise the institution submitting for the 
purpose to a voluntary education cess. 

Education at teacher's house was prone to generate a 
narrowness and obscurantism among the students. To 
obviate this and to supplement the theoretical training 
received, students on their way back after completion of the 
course travelled through gāmas and nigamas to gain first- 
hand knowledge of the applied arts of different times and 
local customs (sabbasamayasippafi ca sikkhissama desacari-- 
tañ ca jànissama, III. 238; IV. 39; V. 247, 426). . 
- -The collegiate course in Manu ranges from 9 or less to 
36 years. The number of pupils in the Jatakas is conven- 
tionally given as 500 with each preceptor. Free education 
and board were sometimes provided for penniless lads by the 
people of a town (I. 239). Much more reputed than Benares 
as a university town was Taxila. Prodigies like Panini, the 
grammarian, Kautilya, the economist-politician and Jivaka, 
the physician, it claimed in its alumni. Inthe Jātakas, 
Takkasilà is a great centre of learning with reputed teachers 
where pupils went from Benares (I. 317, 356, 510). 

The Bráhmanic ideal was not to accept any money fee 

f trom students (Mbh. I. 64. 20; XIII. 23. 78, 135. 14; XIV. 
56. 22; Manu, III. 156, XI. 63; cf. Jat. I. 340). Gifts in 
kind are however permitted (Manu, II. 245f) besides personal 
service. The teacher might claim as fee of his pupil his 
thumb (Mbh. I. 134) or his (teacher's) enemy to be brought 
captive to him (I. 140). In the Pali works teachers are 
almost invariably paid in cash with a honorarium convens 
tionally given at 1,000 pieces for a whole course (Jat. I. 
985; II. 47, 278; IV. 38; V. 128; Mil. 10). A pupil 

. who pays his teacher 7 nikkhas (of gold) ponga 
begging after the course is finished, thinks the sum inade- 
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quate and strains further to procure more (IV. 224). Of 
course personal attendance was the alternative to money feé. 
But it is given with the naiveté characteristic of the Jatakas 
that the givers of acariyabhága were * treated like the eldest 
son’ and taught with great care while the dhammantevdsikas 
were neglected and worked hard (II. 278). Teachers were 
not always considerate to their pupils (duhkhabhijfio bi 


_ gurukulavasasya sisyan pariklesena yojayitum neyesa, Mbh, 


1. 3.81) and many failed the lofty ideal of sacrifice and 
renunciation propounded in the Smrtis. 

: 2. Artistic Professions T. 

The musical and artistic professions reflect widely separa- 
ted social scales. A master singer might rise to the highest 
position in the court along with a Chaplain and the General. 
Generally he let himself for hire to the public. Guttila who 
was born in a musician's family (gandhabbakule) and took 
up the trade (gandhabbasippa, II. 248), plays his instrument 
for a fee and thus makes his living (mayam...... gandhabba 
nama sippam nissaya jivàma, muülam labhantà vádeyyàma, 
254). Misila, the musician tries to entertain some traders 
on journey for hire but failing with his lyre (vina) returns 
the money (II. 248). Another gandhabba hired by some 


‘sailors for free passage sings with his lyre (vina, III. 188). 


Generally he gave his performances at public shows like the 
drummer (bherivada, I. 283) and the conch-blower (samkha- 
dhamana, I. 284; Dn. XXIII. 19) who made money with 
their instruments at the public fairs and festivals. 

Musicians, like actors, were sometimes travelling troupes 
staging their exhibitions jointly. Vrhaspati lays down that 
the chief musician who beats time (talajia) should get 13 
share of the rest of the company (XIV. 30). Companies 
of actors (nartaka) are also noticed in this code. Such a 
company of natas was engaged by the courtesan 5ama with 
1,000 pieces to sing among crowds: '' There is no place 
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E you do not visit. Go then to every village, town and 
e and gathering a crowd arotnd you first of all sing this 
song in the midst of the people." 

tumhakam agamanatthanam nama n'atthi, tumhe gama- 
nigamarajadhaniyo gantva samajjam katva samajjamandale 
pathamam eva imam gitam güyeyya, Jat. IiI. 61. 

Elder Talaptta was born in an actor's family, acquired 
proficiency at theatres suited to his: clan (kulanurüpesu 
naccatthanesu) and ‘‘ became well-known all over India as 
leader of a company of actors. With a company of 500 
women and with great dramatic splendour he attended 
festivals in. village, township and royal residence and won 
much fame and favour. He was giving performance at 
Rajagaha (nagaravasinam samajjam dassitva) with his usual 
success ° (Therag. 1090ff. Com.). Such a party of actors 
($a1làlaka) lived in Mathura in the Ist and 2nd centuries of 
the Christian era whose sons figure as dedicators in a Jaina 
inscription from that place.' 

For the actor the professional name was kustlava,—nata 
or nataka being the more generic term inclusive of all sorts 
of artists—the actor, musician, dancer, acrobat and magi- 
cian. The Arthasistra is suspicious that the actors’ visits 


may affect the sobriety and thriftiness of the people. At 


= 


night they are to stay in a particular place and avoid accept- 
ing lavish gifts of desire or causing too much loss to any 
one (k madanamatimatram ekasyatipitam ca varjayeyuh). 
For dereliction, the fine is 12 panas. ‘They may hold 
their performances to their liking in accordance with 


- y 

I On this Bühler has the following note in the Epigraphia Indica, I. 43 : 

"E is impossible tointerpret Sailülaks otherwise than asa synonym of BSailálin 
which according to Panini, IV. 3. 110 originally was a name of those actors who 
studied the sütras of Silàlin and according to the Kosbas was used later to denote any 
actor.....- It further shows that play-acting was then, as in the present day, the business 
of particular families—a fact which may also be inferred from the introduction to 
several Sanskrit dramas where the na(i jis sometimes called the wife of the Sdtradhira 
BES | bis brothers are mentioned as actors, Ina Jaina story of the clever boy Bharata 


we bear even of a natagráma.,....."" . 
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the procedure of their country, caste, family; | profession, _ s 


copulation and language (kamam desajatigotra carana- - 
maithunavabhüsena namayeyuh, IV. 1). 

With the actor and the musician, the mime, the bard — 
and the story-teller belonged to the same category. They 
all maintained a peripatetic living, moved in troupes or” 

^ individually, gave demonstrations and shows in public 
gatherings and were accorded the same social status. . They 
moved with their women (Ràm. II. 83. 15) and if the 
Sastra injunctions are to be believed, had a very low standard 
of morals. Adultery is permitted to wives of cdranas (actors 
and singers according to the Commentary) '' for such men 
send their wives (to others) or, concealing themselves, allow 
them to hold criminal intercourse '" (Manu, VIII. 362; 
Baudh. TI. 2. 4. 3). No wonder the professions are 
condemned (Mbh. XIII. 90. 11) or assigned to the Südra 
(Arth. I. 3). The kKusilavas (bards, actors, jugglers, 
dancers, singers and so forth—Medh.) are unworthy of 
invitation to a srdddha (Manu, ILI. 155-53); food given by 
the actor and musician is not acceptable (IV. 210, 214). 
Actors and teachers of dancing, singing and acting 
are stigmatised as upapdtakins (Baudh. II. 1. 2. 13). 
Public dancers and actors are all condemned (I. 5. 10, 24; 
Vis. XXXVII. 382, LI. 13f ; Nar. III. 3; Vr. XXII. 3). 


3. Occult Professions * 


A large mass of professionals thrived upon the supersti- 
tion and credulity of the people by the exercise of the occult 
arts. Even in the court which attracted the best 
intelligence and talents of the land the services of the 
nakkhattajanaka (astrologer) and the nemittaka (reader of 
omens) are frequently requisitioned to give their studies 
upon problems (VI. 5). There were also interpreters of 
dream (supinapüthaka , V. 443) and of signs (lakkhana- 
pathaka, VI. 9) who give bogus readings. The practice of 
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E. * nal pseudo-sciences is damned in the Swrtis probably 


because of the superstitions and public deception they 
encouraged. Among the black list of disreputables are the 
palmist (Mbh. XIII. 90. 7), the astrologer (Manu, ITI. 162, 

Vis. LXXXII. 7; Nar. I. 183), the  weather- ophet 


— (Nàr. I. 183), interpreters of omens and practitioners of 


propitiatory rites(Vr. XXII. 3). The guisesofa /artantika ~ 
of a natmittaka or of a mauhürtika are helpfully taken by 
spies in the Arthasastra (IV. 4; XIII. 1). 


Miscellaneous 


There were professional w restlers (mallayuddhaka, IV. 
81; malla, Mil. 331) who fought duels in the ring before 1he 
gallery (Jat. VI. 276). With the nata the jhallas and tthe 
mallas (* fencers with sticks or wrestlers and jesters,' Com.) 


.are relegated to the lowest class (Manu, XII. 45). There 


were bathers who did tlie customer shampooing and massage 
with oil; then a good bath with sponge, powder and water 
and lastly a nice toilet with brush, garlands, scents and 
dress. There were ferrymen (nàviko) who forded people 
across a river for a fee (vetanam) which it was foolish to 
ask for after crossing (Jat. III. 230), A more honourable 
and skilful profession was archery, the expert hiring himself 
out for exhibition shooting or for some act of prowess (III. 
219 ff; V. 128 ff; Mn. 13; An. IV. 423). 
Except for the teacher, the soothsayer and occasionally 
a good musician or an archer, all these people ranked in the 
economic scale below the average. Their social position was 
accordingly adjusted, ‘They performed no direct productive 
functions in economic society but they supplied amusements 
and entertainments, the much-needed tonics of laughter, 
humour, thrill and romance. Further below were other 
plebeian professions stigmatised in Buddhist and Brahmanical] 
canon, in theoretical as well as in popular literature, | 
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CHAPTER III 


Bap LIVELIHOOD 


Greek observers on public morality. 

1. Gangster and thief : tribal bands, ransom gangs, pilferers, cattle-lifting Gang- 
laws. Detection and punishment. 

2. Hired assasir. 3. Forger. 4. Impostor. 5. Sorcerer. 

6. Gambler: gambling and betting. Perila of gambler. Licensing, revenue. 

7. "Pawero-keeper : drinking and dissipation, liquors, Crime-centres.  Hevenue. 

8. Brothel-keeper. 

9. Prostitute: two categories. Fees. Manners ani morals. Public estrem. 
Retegue and espionage. 

Tbe underworld and the state. 
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Megasthenes and the Greek memoirists in the Macedonian 
army observed Indians to be habitual  teetotallers and 


* 


conspicuous for truthfulness and honesty. ‘‘ They are 


not litigious. Witnesses and seals are unnecessary 
when a man makes a deposit; he acts in trust. Their 
houses are usually unguarded.'' In Sind, says Onesicritus, 
-no legal action could be taken except for murder and assault. 
'* We cannot help being murdered or assaulted, whereas it 1s 
our fault if we give our confidence and are swindled. We 
ought to be more circumspect at the outset and not fill the 
city with litigation '' (Str. XV. i. 709, 702). 

The report derived no doubt from hearsay, or from a 
parochial or superficial acquaintance, militates with every 
piece of Indian evidence, theoretical or popular. It 
conflicts even with the Greek ambassador's own statement 
that theft from royal treasury or evasion of toll dues were 
punished with death. The outlaw and the underworld, 
anti-social institutions and foul means of livelihood ran 
rampant as everywhere but under sufficient cover to escape 
the notice of a casual observer. 
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NS. T 1. Gangster and thief 


In. those days of insecurity, the robber was public 
enemy No. 1 . An Angulimála was alone enough to scare 
a whole country like Magadha and a redoubtable King 
‘like Ajátasattu. A single brigand sufficed to terrorise a 
whole city (Jat. III. 59). There were widely varied types 
in this class ranging from the pettiest pilferer or solitary 
dare-devil to the highly organised and well-armed gangs. 

The bands of freebooters, notorious in the Jatakas, 
who infested the outlying forests (ILI. 220; An. I. 69) where 
civil authority was weak and thrived by plundering passing 
travellers and caravans were in reality the old settlers of 
the land who were dispossessed but were intractable enodgh 
to submit to the Aryan fold. ‘These half-savage, semi- 
barbarous tribes—the so-called mlecchas, occasionally 
broke into the settled tracts (paccantagime) of their neigh- 
bours, and from there carried off prisoners for slaves 
(III. 147; IV. 220). The robbers in a robber village go 
to the woods to attend to a visiting king (coragámakavàasino 
corapi rafifio àrakkhattháya araüüam eva pavisimsu). The 
chieftain's wife goes about clad in leaves and branches 
(sàkhàbhaügam nivāsetvā carati, Com. IV. 430 f). They 
make human sacrifices to their deity (Therag. 705 ff). These 
tribal gangs had various methods of plundering people. 
, They practised highway robbery and burglary (pantha- 
— dubbanasandhicchedidini karanto jivikam kappesi, II. 388 ; 

—* panthadisaki, Mil. 290) or they perpetrated gang actions 
^ on whole villages (gamaghitaki; Mil. 290). Sometimes 
they gave an ultimatum and worked out the threat if the 
demand was not met (ptrvakrtapadinam pratijtiàya apa- 
harantam, Arth. IV. 8). Sometimes they hit upon a novel 
device which gave them a new appellation (pesanakacorà) : 
when they caught two prisoners interested in one another, 


| The Afridis of Waziristan offer a modern parallel. 
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€.g., a father and a son or a teacher and a pupil, they kept 
one and despatched the other to fetch a ransom (Jat. I. 253; 
IV. 115). di 

Apart from the gangs, there were individual thieves 
and pilferers in the settled places, people who took to 
criminal activity from within the town and villages 
(III. 436, 514; Mn. 13, 129). A thief after breaking into 
a house in a suburban village flees with his hands full of 
plunder (eko coro nagaradviragime ekasmim gehe sandhim 
chinditvà hatthasáram  àdàya  palayitva . ......1II. 33). 
Cattle-lifting was a chosen line of the small pilferers as 
well as of the big gangs (I. 140; IV. 251; VI. 335). 

. The strength of the gangs is conventionally given at 

500. Like the industrial arts their trade was organised 
in village guilds of their own (coragàma) with a ringleader 
a3 head (corajetthaka, I. 297 ; II. 388; LV. 430). "They had 
their own trade morals, their tribal or gang laws held 
sacrosanct as the laws of all guilds and races. In a robber 
village, a cook is rebuked by a loyal and wise parrot for 
contemning the robber's trade (corakammam, IV. 430M). 
The Arthaéástra lays down that transactions. relating to 
robbery (sihasa) are valid though done at night (III. 1). 
Quoting katyayana, Vivadaratnakara says that thieves and 
robbers belonging to a guild are to divide their booty in 
the ratio 4:3:2:1 according to ability and if one of the 
gang is arrested money spent for his release is to be shared 
‘by all. , 

To handle the crime of outlawry, the state and the 
publie had one maxim, not different from that of other 
ancient civilisations, viz., an eye for an eye and a tooth 
for a tooth. When the people caught a suspect, rather than 
Jet justice have its own course, they preferred to take it 
in their own hands. They ‘‘ bind his hands behind his 
back and lead him to the place ol execution scourging him 
in every public square with whips `° (pacchababam 
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bandbitvà catukke catukke kasahi talentà aghatanam nenti, 
111. 436). Very often the culprit succumbed to this first 
deal of justice (III. 514). If the man managed to reach 
the custodians of law and order, ruthless torture was 
resorted to for extorting confession (I. 384) with the result 
that innocent people were often victimised. The legend 
of Mándavya occurring in the Kanbadipáyana Jàtaka, in the 
Epics (Mbh. I. 63. 52, 107) and in the Arthasistra (IV.8) 
isa classical case. A thief escaped delivering his booty 
at the door of the ascetic ; the latter, though innocent 
confessed his guilt from torture and was impaled. Yet an 


 unscrupulous espionage system and relentless torture are 


enjoined in the Arthasastra to deal with these crimes (IV. 
5, 6, 8). C 
After confirmation of guilt, the offender was punished 
by whipping, mutilation, impalement, death or other 
ingenious methods of torture gruesome in description 
(Mn. 13, 129; An. I. 46; II. 122; Sn. II. 128). The 
customary punishments fora cora are uprooting his eyes 
(cakkhuppáianam), impalement ona stake (silirupanam), 
and relieving the trunk of the head (sisacchedanam) ; and 
these do not exhaust all (Mil. 166, 185, 197). He may 
be thrown down from a cliff (corapapàáta, Jat. IV. 121). 
He may have his hands, feet, nose and ears cut off and 
drifted down a river in a canoe (II. 117). Death, in any 
case, was his sure destiny even if the offence was so small 
as to pick up a parcel from the high road (V. 459). Some- 
times the people took not only the first but the final deal 
of justice with themselves and left a cattle-lifter cutting 
off bis bands and feet (VI. 335).  Megasthenes testifies 
to this system of torture and death sentence in the Maurya 
administration and Manu falls in line with the current 
tradition by prescribing for the thief capital punishment 
(IX. 270), mutilation or impalement (276f.; Vis. V. 136; 
Nar. Intr. 94; Vr. XXII. 17). Only the author of the 
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Arthagastra is enlightened enough to leave provision for 
fine which ranges from 12 to 96 panas according to the 
value of the articles stolen or robbed (IIT. 17). The pirate 
and the cattle-lifter alone do not deserve this leniency and — * 
have to pay the highest penalty, such a nuisance they had 
made of themselves (II. 29). i i 

Was there no relief against the universal application 
of lex talionis? Even in tbe Jātakas were not unknown 
better methods of criminal investigation than forcing a. 
suspect to disgorge guilt by torture (I. 384). We have 
seen a tracker of footsteps in action under a king (III. 505). 
The ArthaSastra evinces the knowledge of various scientific | 
processes like study of foot-prints and physical expressions, 
identification by the smell of body froma piece of rag 
left at the place of occurrence, etc. (IV. 6). Rama's precept 
to Bharata was that a suspect should be convicted only 
when he is caught in action by the owner or by the police, 
or after cross-examination, although care should be taken 
that he did not obtain release by bribe (Ram. If. 57). 
The practice of impalement of robbers on a stake is referred 
to in a Jataka story as '' prevalent in those days’ (III. 34), 
implying thereby that there might have been a change for 
the better when the story was crystallised. And enlightened 
statesmanship was not lacking like that of the counsellor 
who advised his king that against lawlessness and brigand- 
age, taxation ond punishment were not the right redress ; 
the war has to be waged not against criminals but against 
the sources of crime, viz., poverty, unemployment and: 
discontent (Dn. V. 11).' 


2. Hired Assassin 
Rogues might be hired for murder. Devadatta 


employed cut-throats (II, 416) and archers (III. 97) for 
the murder of Buddha, The Arthaéüstra knows such 
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wretches (IV. 7). The hire charge for an assassination 1s 
1,000 kahdpanas (Jat. V. 126). 


3. Forger 


The forger (pratiripakaraka, Mbh. XII. 59. 49) 
practised his evil art with false coins, gold, pearls, gems, 
ete. The Arthaśāstra evinces a good knowledge of his 
trade. A manufacturer of counterfeit coins (kitapanakiraka) 
may be suspected for frequently purchasing various kinds 
of metals, alkalis, charcoal, bellows, pincers, crucible, stove 
and hammers, having bis hands and cloth dirty with ashes 
and smoke or possessing such other accessory instruments. 

Yam và nànàülohaksaraànam amgüra-bhastra-samdamé$a- 
müsikadhikaranivitamkamüsánamabhiksnam kretiram müsi- 
bhasmadhumadigdhahastavasulingam karmadropakaranasam- 
vargam kütarüpakarakam manyeta. | 

He may be betrayed by a spy getting into apprentice- 
ship under him. The culprit is to be banished. ‘The same 
procedure and penalty is prescribed against the dealer of 
counterfeit gold who lowers its quality with alloy 
(ragasyapaharta kütasuvarnavyavahari). To utter a 
counterfeit coin into the treasury entails death sentence, 
and to deal with it, a fine of 1,000 panas (IV. 1, 
Munich MS.). According to Brhaspati forgers of gems, 
pearls or corals are to be tested by oath or ordeal (X. 1 ; 
XXII. 14). 


4. Impostor 


Sharpers and swindlers (nekatika, vafticanika, Mil. 290) 
who lived by blackmail were not as rare, nor ids easily 
let off,as Onesicritus would have. A typical one is the 
robe-tailor (civaravaddhako) who cheats buyers by bartering 
new cloth with rag-made robes which '* after the d yeing was 
done, he would enhance in colour with a wash containing 
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flour to make a dressing, and rub it with a shell, till he 
makes it quite smart and attractive '" (Jat. I. 220). Manu 
is very elaborate on the ferreting out of and dealing with all 
kinds of cheats, "both open and concealed (IX. 257-62). 
According to the Santiparva a sinful wight living by deceit 
is to be ostracised or killed at sight (109. 28). 


5. Sorcerer 


The impostor appeared under a special garb with his 
practice of black arts. A typical diviner was Vangisa, 
a Brāhmaņa of Savatthi who used to divine by tapping a 
skull where its former occupant was re-born (Therag. 
1209 if. Com.). The Arthasastra narrates various practices of 
witcheraft and sorcery meant to blackmail the people (V. 2). 
There was, e.g., the kuhaka and the sambodhanakdraka who 
can secure a woman's love with magical charms (IV. 4). 
Manu punishes sorcery with a fine of 200 panas (IX. 290). 


6. Gambler 


Gambling in dice with jugglery and stakes (Jat. VI. 
260) was in high favour among all classes and it was the 
chief pastime in the palace (I. 259f), not excluding a pious 
king like Yudhisthira. Besides, there were habitual or profes- 
sional gamblers (dhuttaà, akkbadhuttà) in every city (Dn. 
XVIL 1. 6, 29; 82; Mn. 87). Getting or wager over 
animal fights, races, etc., was another common custom. A 
Brahmana and a merchant bet to the tune of 1,000 pieces 
over the capacity of a draught bull (Jat. I. 191f). There is a 
wager of 5,000 over a duel between a snake and a frog. One 
of the betters demands and obtains a surety (patibhoga) from 
his opponent (VI. 192). Aelian says that in the ox-race 
where an ox is yoked to a chariot between two horses, rich 
men and owners of oxen heavily betted and even the specta- 
tors against each other (XV. 8). 

50—1965B 
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The evils of gambling and the deterioration in social 
status of the addict (of course when he was a small fry) are 
constantly harped upon by saner counsel. According to a 
discourse of Buddh the addiction (jutappamadatthananuyoga) 
is one of the six channels of dissipating wealth and is 
accompanied by six dangers. '' As winner he (the gambler) 
begets hatred ; when beaten, be mourns his wealth ; his 
actual substance is wasted ; his word has no weight in a 
court of law ; he is despised by friends and officials ; he is 
not sought after by those who would give or take in 
marriage, for they would say that a man who is a gambler 
cannot afford to keep a wife '" (Dn. XXXI. 7, 11). The 
economist's sermon goes : '' The same wealth that is won 
like a piece of flesh in gambling, causes enmity. Lack of 
recognition of wealth properly acquired, acquisition of ill- 
gotten wealth, loss of wealth without enjoyment, staying 
away from answering the call of nature and contracting 
diseases from not taking timely meals are the evils of 
gambling.” Again, ‘‘ gamblers always play even at night 
by lamp-light, and even when the mother (of one of the 
players) is dead ; the gambler exhibits temper when spoken 
to in times of trouble '' (Arth. VIII. 3). Gamblers and | 
keepers of gambling dens are sources of disorder to the 
state (Mbh. XII. 88. 14). 

To maintain law and order, to check dissipation and 
deterioration of public morals, state regulation of gambling 
was called for. The state had further motives, the primary 
one of drawing a good revenue and accessory purposes like 
detection of crime. ‘This means that it had its own gambl- 
ing houses and that it levied from players a license fee, 
hire charge and share of the wins; it issued license to 
private dens for a heavy fee and tax on the owner; and it 
uprooted all unlicensed gambling with a firm hand. 

According to the Mrechakatika, gambling houses 
(tentaéala) licensed by the state were a feature of big towns. 


, 
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In the Arthasastra the state itself carries on a lucrative 
traffic and centralises gambling through a Superintendent 
(dyütadhyakso dyütam ekamukbam karayet). The Super- 
intendent levies 5 per cent. of stakes won, hire for supply- 
ing dice and other accessories, fee for supplying water 
and accommodation and license fee (karmakraya, IL. 20). 
Brhaspati approves gambling and bets on prize fighis 
(samahvaya) with animals like birds, rams, deer, ete., 
because they serve the purpose of discovering thieves 
(XXVI. 20). ‘' The keeper of the gambling house shall 
receive the stakes and pay the victorious gambler and the 
king ; he shall also act as witness in a dispute, assisted 
by three other gamblers °’ (ib. 8). Narada has the same 
view on these institutions and adds that the keeper shall 
conduct the contests, pay the stakes won and get a profit 
of 10 per cent. on the wins AVIE 1f; cf. Apas: LE. 10, 
25. 19f ; Yaj. II. 199f). As for private-owned dens, since 
the king is entitled to a share, licensing is necessary (Nar. 
XVII. 7f; Yaj. II. 201, 203; Sukraniti, I. Vv. 603-608). 
Only Manu wants gambling (dyüta) and betting (samàahvaya) 
to be extinguished, root and branch, and the gambler 
banished from the town (IX. 221-225). 


7. Tavern-keeper 


According to the Greeks the Indian diet was distin- 
guished by the absence of wine which they took only in 
religious ceremonies ; but rice beer was generally drunk 
(Str. XV. i. 709). The former part is borrowed from legal 
injunction or from those who observed it, the latter [rom 
a more popular practice. The drunkard (sonda) appears 
in the city side by side with the gambler (Dn. XVII. i. 
6, 29, 32) dissipating wealth with the attendant six dangers 
(XXXI. 7f) and visiting the distiller or tavern-keeper 
($aundikah, Ram. II. 83, 15; panagarika, Jat. V. 1:9 
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who prepares and caters a large variety of intoxicating 
liquors (sura-meraya-majja, Dn. XXXI. 7). The Artha- 
$astra enumerates a long list (II. 25). Visnu knows of 
thirteen, viz., that distilled from sugar; mddhvi wine, 
that from flour, ma@dhuka wine, that from molasses, from 
the fruits of the Tanka tree, of the jujube tree, of the date- 
palm, of bread-fruit tree, from wine grapes, mddhvika wine, 
maireya wine and the sap of cocoanut tree (XXII. 62f). 
According to Manu, surā is of three kinds—that distilled 
from molasses (gaudi), that distilled from ground rice, that 
distilled from madhuka (mahua) flowers (Kullika) or from 
honey  (Medháàtithi) or from flower, honey and grape 
(Narayana) (màdhvi, XI. 95). According to the same 
commentators, vdrumit is a special quality of gaudi and 
mādhvī (XI. 147). In popular parlance such technical 
distinctions were not always observed aud sura and vārunņī 
appear as of entirely different qualities. '' A trader in spirits 
(varuni-vanijo) having prepared fiery spirits (tikbina-varuni) 
and selling them, having received gold suvannas, etc., a 
number of people being gathered together (at the shop), 
he went in the evening to bathe, bidding his apprentice 
(antevasika) in these words: '' My man, do you, having 
taken the price (mülam), give the spirits '' (Jat. I.251).' 
This shows the popularity and dearness of vdrunt especially 
of the strong brand in comparison with the surá which 
could be bought for a copper coin (I. 350). 

The tavern was not only the main attraction for the 
dissipation of the wealthier classes, it was the breeder of 
crimes and the favourite haunt of criminals (V. J3). Cut- 
throats and thieves, after finishing their operations indulge 
in drinking bouts (II. 417, 427). Two tipplers drug spirits - 
to rob the drunkards (saávatthiyam surüdhuttà sannipatitvà 
mantayimsu, I. 269). With the gambling house, the 


1 Sec the redering by Mrs. Rbys Davids in J. R. A. S., 1901, pp. 876f. fo, as 
opposed to Chalmers' in the Cambridge Edn. 
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brewery appears as a centre of civil disorder (Mbb. XII. 88. 
14). Hence sale of liquor is among disreputable professions 
(295. 5f) and the seller is to be banished by the king from 
his town (Manu, IX. 225). 

As a matter of fact such stern measures were very 
rarely taken. For like the gambling house, the tavern 
yielded profit and could be similarly used as a tool for 
espionage. The village lord who mourns the loss to his 
perquisites by the abstemious habits of his folk (Jat. I. 199) 
may well have taken his cue from the state, and the other 
who forbids the sale of liquor in his village was a rare one in 
his class as examplar of Buddhist piety (IV. 115). All the 
state (or its agents and parallels) did was to restrict or 
monopclise the traffic. In the Arthasastra the state itself is 
the biggest wine merchant. Others carrying on the trade 
have to obtain license and pay a heavy toll. Drinking is 
strictly regulated and is not allowed outside the booths which 
are set up at big intervals. State shops also serve as auxiliary 
to the espionage system (II.25). According to the Sukraniti 
the drinking house has to obtain king’s license (I. v. 604). 


8. Brothel-keeper 


With the brewery, the brothel was in happy company 
with its brood of crimes and criminals (Mbh. XII. 88. 14). 
The pimp (strivyavabari) trading with the virtues of woman 
(Arth. II. 27 ; kundasi, Mbh. XIII. 90. 7) and keeper of 
dancing girls (vaidehaka, rangastrijivi, Mbh. XII. 87. 31) 
thrived eminently as parasite professions spreading crime 
and disease, bringing income to the state and serving as 
agents of the police. 


9. Prostitute 


The prostitute was the nadir of the underworld in whom 
all the vices and vicious institutions converged. She might 
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belong to different scales according as she was the 
nagarasobhanü or ganika or as she was a vannadasi (Jat. II. 
367ff). The former was the chief courtesan, literally ‘ the 
beauty of the town,” surrounded by a retinue of harlots in 
her establishment (Sulasa nàma nagarasobhani pancasata- 
vannadasi parivàrà ahosi, III. 435). The courtesan Kali 
had a similar retinue (IV. 248). Ambapalika of Vesali and 
Salavati of Rajagaha belonged to this rank (Mv. VIII. 1-3). 
The 500 vannadisis and the 16,000 dancing girls 
(solasahassé natakitthiyo) in the king's suite (III. 365; 
V. 190, 486) were of the same plebeian category. The 
Arthasüstra classifies ganiküs into those attached to royal 
court and public prostitutes (II. 27). 

The customary fee for the chief courtesan of the tówn 
is 1,C00 kahdpanas for a visit or a night (III. 59, 435, 
475; IV. 248). The Arthaá£üstra fixes 1,000 panas as the 
salary of the chief courtesan in king’s service, probably per 
mensem. But this is only a conventional sum. Ambapalika 
charges 50 for one night and Sálavati 100 (Mv. VIII. 1,3), 
we do not know whether in silver, gold or copper pieces. 
At the bottom of the scale, the lowest fee was a piece of 
betel (tambulamattam, II. 309, 379). 

Further glimpse is obtained from the Játakas, into the 
customs, manners and morals of the ill-famous houses. The 

' fashion in the quarter of Kali was that out of the 1,000 
pieces received, 500 were for the women, 500 the hire 
charge of clothes, perfumes and garlands. The visitors 
received and put on garments for the night, the next day 
donned their own and went away. 

Tasmim pana ganiküghare idam carittam: abhatam 
sahassato, pafica satàni ganikaya honti, paüca satani 
vatthagandbamalamutlam honti, üagatapurisa tesmim ghare 
laddhavatthani  nivüsetvà — rattim — vasitvà — punadivase 
gacchantà nivasetva abbatavatthan’eva nivasetva gacchanti. 
IV. 249. 
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Another is very strict about her fees. A mercbant's 
son spends on her 80 erores of money, yet one day when 
he comes empty-handed he is cast out by the neck (III. 
475). On the other hand the prostitute had her own codes 
of professional morality. Her code of honour dictates 
that after receiving contract from a suitor, she must not 
go with another for any offer. A prostitute, true to this 
standard, is an exemplar of Kuru piety and enunciates 
this in accordance with the ethics of her profession (lI. 
379). Another had fallen from better days because the 
lesson was lost upon her. ‘* She used formerly to take a 
price from the hand of one not to go with another until 
she had made him enjoy his money's worth, and tbat is 
how she used to receive much. Now she has changed her 
manner and without leave of the first she goes with the 
last, so that she receives nothing, and none seeks after 
her. If she keeps to her old custom, it will be as it was 
before. '' 

Sa ganika pubbe ekassa hatthato bhatim gahetva tam 
ajirapetva annassa hattbato na ganhati, ten’ assa pubbe 
bahum upajji idáni pana attano dbammatam  vissajjetva 
ekassa hatthato gabhitam ajirapetva va afinassa hatthato 
ganhati, purimassa okasam  akatva pacchimassa karoti, 
ten” assi bhati na uppajjati, na keci nam upasamkamanti, 
sace attano dhamme thassati pubbe sadisi va bbavissati, 
II. 309. 

In certain passages, a prostitute's profession appears 
as the meanest of vocations. One of the class wails: aham 
hi nagare pataliputte ganik& rüpüpajivim antimajivika 
(Mil. 122). Sama knows that inspite of her rate of 1,000 
she is hated for her vile trade (nicakammam, Jit. III. 60). 
But these give a partial view of the social psychology. 
The reputation of Videha was as much in its 16,000 girls 
as in its 16,000 villages and storenouses (III. 365; V. 190). 
The chief courtesan was the pride of the city, the focus 
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of ite aesthetics, as Sulasi was of Bārāņasi, Ambapālikā 
was of Vesáli and Sālavati was of Rajagaha. 

* There was also the courtesan Ambapülika who was 
beautiful, graceful, pleasant, gifted with the highest beauty 
of complexion, well-versed in dancing, singing and lute- 

* playing, much visited by desirous people. She asked 50 
for one night. ‘Through her Vesili became more and more 
flourishing. | 

Ambapālikā ganikà abbhirüpà hoti dđassanīyā pāsādikā 
paramāya vaņņapokkharatāya samannigati padakkbimā 
nacce ca gite ca vádite ca abhisatà attbikānam manussinam 
pañňñāsāya ca rattim gacchati tàya ca vesàáli bbiyyosomattüya 
uposobhati. Mv. VIII. 1. 

Finding Hájagaha outdone by Vesāli Seniya Bimbisüra 
installed a beautiful and accomplished girl S@lavati as 
courtesan, through whom Rajagaba gradually flourished, 
She charged 100 for one night (ib. 3). The chief courtesan _ 
of the state, according to the Artbha&àüstra, is selected with 
sole consideration to beauty and accomplishments and she 
is trained up to all the artistic and musical proficiencies 
(II. 27).!' 

Of course the state was interested in the traffic. It 
bad use both for the glamorous nymph and for the street 
girl. ‘They attracted rich men and, with them, business 
and prosperity. "They were employed for sundry purposes. 
The king of Anga enticed the young recluse Rsyasrnga 
by means of a troupe of courtesans (Rim. I. 11). They 
formed an important part in the ceremonials. The ganikàás 
along with ministrels and instrument-players are to go out 

and receive Rama on his return from exile (VI. 129. 3). 
“They shall pay every month twice the amount of a day's 
earning to the government. ° Above all they are the most 
effective agents of the secret police (Arth, II. 27). 


! Tbe ganitd of tbe Arthaddstra and the Kámaá$stra resembies very much the 
Japanese Geisha, the cultured society giri trained in the arts of entertainment, 
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Such was the vicious circle of outlaws and undesirables 
of society, the gūdhājīvīs who are to be suppressed with 
fines, banishment, espionage and torture (Arth. IV. 5, 6, 
8). The bandit, the cut-tbroat, the swindler, the gambler 
and the debauch were bedfellows of the underworld 
and their rendezvous were the tavern, the brothel and 
the gambling den. The oft-quoted trio—wine, women and 
dice—were centres of crime and civil disorder (Sut. 106; 
Ram. ]I. 70. 41; Mbh. III. 13. 7; XII. 59. 60; 88. 14; 
93. 17). The civil authority took little pains to wipe out 
these plague-spots. While crimes of violence (sáhasa) 
were dealt with a ruthless application of lez talionis, crimes 
of immorality were connived at for the sake of revenue and 
the “vicious purposes of an unscrupulous secret service. 
The state had yet to learn the chaplain's maxim that crime 
cannot be controlled by taxation and torture and that 
institutions thriving upon public immorality undermine 
the basic fabric of the state. 
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Sa kho so, bhikkhave, bilo sace kadàci karahaci dighassa 
addhuno accayena manussattam ágacchati, yani tani nica- 
kulàm candalakulam va nesádakulam va venakulam vā 
ratbakarakulam vā pukkusakulam vü—tathárüpe kule 
paccájayati dalidde apannapinabhojane kasiravattike, yattha 
kasirena ghisacchado  labbhati. So ca hoti dubbanno 
duddasiko okotimako bavhabiadho kano và kuni và khafijo 
và pakkbahato và, na Jabhi anpassa panassa vatthassa 
yanassa malagandhavilepanassa seyyavasathapadipeyassa ; so 
kaiyena duccaritam carati vücáya duccaritam carati manasa 
duccaritam carati ; so kàyena duccaritam caritvà...... küyassa 
bheda param maranà apàyam duggatim vinipátam nirayam 
UGE: uses. 

Sa kho so, bhikkhave, pandito sace  kadàci karahaci 
dighassa addhuno accayena manussattam Agacchati, yani 
tani uccakulàni—khattiyamabhásálakulam va brahmanamaha- 
salakulam va gahapatimahasálakulam vàü—tathürüpe kule 
paccajayati addhe mabaddhane mahabhoge pahutajátarüpa- 
rájate pahutavittüpakarane  pahutadhanadhaáüfüe; so  ca- 
hoti abhirüpo dassaniyo pàsadiko paramáya vannapokkha- 
rataya samannagato, labhi annassa pànassa vatthassa yünassa 
maliagandhavilepanassa seyyivasathapadipeyyassa ; so kayena 
sucaritam carati, vācāya sucaritam carati, manasa sucaritam 
carati; so kayena sucaritam caritva......... kayassa bheda 
param marana sugatim saggam lokam upajjati. 

—Balapanditasutta, Majjhima-nikaya. 


A fool, should he become a human being after the lapse 
of a very long time, he comes into one of the low stocks— 
candalas, nesidas, venas, rathaküras and pukkusas, he is 
reborn to a life of vagrancy, want and penury, scarce get- 
ting food and drink for his stomach or clothes to his back. 





He grows up ill-favoured and unsightly, misshappen, à 
weakling, blind or deformed, or lame or a cripple; he gets 
no food, drink and clothes, nor carriage, garlands, scents 
and: perfumes ; he misconducts himself in act, word and 
thought ; his misconduct brings him at the body's dissolution 
after death to a state of misery and woe or to purgatory...... 

À wise man, should he become a human being after the 
lapse of a very long time, he comes into one of the high 
stocks,—Khattiyas, Brahmanas or Gahapatis, he is reborn 
to a life of affluence, riches and wealth with abundance of 
gold and coins of silver, and with abounding substance and 
abounding possessions. He grows up well-favoured and 
well-looking, with lovliest complexion, with plenty of food 


*and drink and clothes and carriages and garlands and scents 


and perfumes ; he conducts himself aright in act, word and 
thought and his right conduct brings him at the body's 
dissolution after death to well-being and satisfaction in 
heaven. | 





CHAPTER I 


SLAVE LABOUR 


Origin : Prisoner of war. Inherited. Born. Purchased. Gift. Mortgaged. Judicial 
Punishment. Apostate, For food. Debtor. Voluntary. By wager. Growth of alavery. 
Manumission. 

Functions: Personal attendance. Domestic service. Industrial establishments. 
Working for hire. Prostitution of female slaves. 

Code of relation. Legal position. Social position. 

Actual treatment : Chain and whip, ' Slave's fare.” Run-away slave, Freed slave. 

The slave and the slave class. The Arya slave and tbe Sidra slave. Indian and 
Western slavery. 


‘Dasa,’ the Indian word for a slave is used in the 
Rgveda synonymously with *dasyu' in 
_ the sense of enemies of the Aryans (V. 34. 
B: Vi. 2a: 10€ 887 of) 60-5: -VII--88. 1; Av. V: 11.9). 
The dasavarna (Kv. I. 101. 1; 130.8; Ul. 12.4; 20.7 ; IV. 
16. 13; VI. 47. 21; VII. 5. 3) and dryavarna (III. 34. 9) 
FU — 
allude to the aborigines and the Aryan invaders with 
reference to their respective complexions.' The difference 
in religion between the two sets of people is also very 
frequently noted (I. 33, 4f; IV. 16.9; V. 7. 10; 42. 9; 
VI. 14. 3; VIII. 70.10; X. 22. 7f). These conquered 
aboriginals must have often been reduced to slavery and 
hence the new application of the word ‘disa’ in the sense 
of a slave (VII. 86.7; VIII. 56. 3; X. 62. 1U; Av. 
IV. 9. 8; Ch. Up. VII. £4. 2). In the Atharvaveda * dàsi ' 
is used in this sense (V. 22. 6; XII. 3. 13; 4.9; Ch. Up. 
V. 13.2; Br. Up. VI. 1.10). *'Aboriginal women no 


Origin. 


1 "This is sometimes directly mentioned: ' Kyrsoe tvac,'— Rv. I. 130.8; IX. 41.1; 
‘ svitnya,'—I. 100. 18; * shoratra ` as analogous to" éüdráàryau,' not of course in direct 
order— Vàj. Sam. XXIV. 30. Cf. io the Majjhima (93)—'d'eva vaņpņpă syyo c'eva 
dàso ca’ in the Yono and Kamboja countries, 
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doubt were the usual slaves, for on their husbands being 
slain in battle they would naturally have been taken as 
servants.'"! 

Thus in India, as elsewhere, slavery originated from 
the earliest laws of war. ‘‘ The vanquish- 
edis the victor's slave—such is the law 

of war ° (Mbh. IV. 33.59f).* Those made captive under 
a standard are among the different types of slaves enu- 
merated in Manu, the Arthasastra and Narada (dhvajabrta, 
—Manu, VIII. 415; Arth. LIT. 13; Nar. V. 27). Prisoners 
captured in raids are one of the three varieties known in 
thë Vinaya-pitaka (karamaranito, BhikV-Sam. 1.2.1). In 
the Jatakas brigands are seen bharrying a border village 
and going off with their prisoners (coresu paccantagüimam 
pabaritvà karamare gahetvà gacchantesu, III. 147; IV. 220). 
In the Mahàsutasoma Jàtaka, Sutasoma is afraid that 
Brahmadatta of Benares would enslave the captured princes." 
These people, if they happened to survive their master, 
——— did not recover their freedom but were 
handed down to the legitimate heir along 

with other properties of the master. This is another variety 
of slave noticed by the law-givers (paitrka,—Manu ; .daya- 
gata,—Arth., Nar.) and the practice is fully borne out by 
other evidences. = 
The child born of a female slave in the house ofa 
master became a slave to the same master. 
This is alluded to as grhaja or udaraddsa 
in Manu, the Arthagistra and Nirada and as antojato in 


l. Prisoner of war. 


8. Born. 


! Macdonell and Keith: Vedic Index, Vol. I, p. 357. 
2 In the sume vein the Pándavas speak to the captive Jayadratha in the Vana- 


3 — the foor kinds of slaves enumerated elsewhere appear those driven by -~ 
fear (bhay& panunndpi. J&t. VI, 285). Perbaps in those times end places when 


j where ! and brigandage were not uncommon, the weaker peop:e occa- 
= D ye benevolent and powerful master for protection against ' the laws of 
E -= ` 
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the Vinaya passage. Vidura the king's councillor enu- 
merates this among the four kinds of slaves (amüyadása,— 
Jat. VI. 285) and he himself is a specimen. The Jatakas 
give other instances of ' home-born ' slaves (I. 452; VI. 
110). 

We came to a later stage of development when slaves 
could be purchased for money (krita,— 
Manu, Arth., Nàr.; dhanakkito,— Vin. 
dhanena kita,—Jàt. VI. 285). In the Jatakas ‘satena 
kitadüsa' is a stock phrase indicating that 100 kahdpanas 
is the conventional price of a slave (I. 224, 299). 700 
kahüpanas are '' enough to buy slaves male and female +" 
(alain me ettakam dhanam disidisamulaya, JII. 343). 

“Manu and Narada recognise slavery by gift. In the 
Vessantara Jàtaka an exiled prince gives 
away his wife and children to a suitor 
(VI. 646). Such pious demonstrations were undoubtedly 
rare. 

According to the Arthaáüstra and Narada one could be 
pledged or mortgaged to slavery. The 
state of mortgage continued till the debt 
was cleared. Of course the sale, gift or mortgage was 
- open only to the rightful owner of a person, t.e., to the 
“master of a slave, to a husband, to a father or to kinsmen 
of a minor. 

Perhaps a farther stage is revealed with enslavement 

by judicial punishment. This practice 

TEATS punih does not appear in the lists of Vinaya or 

of the  Vidura-pandita Jataka. Manu 
"refers to it as *dandadása' and the Arthasfastra as 

' dandapranita.'" ‘The commentators on Manu explain it as 
“because one cannot pay a debt ora fine." The Artha- 
gastra lays down that a person enslaved by court decree 


4. Purohased. 


6. Gift. 


6. Mortgaged. 


4 Cf. dandapratikaritr, II, 24, d 
52—1366B 
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shall earn that amount by work (dandapranitah karmaņä 
dandamupanayet), t.e., the culprit must earn and pay by 
hard labour the fine he is sentenced to. It is not made 
clear in any of the two passages whether this service is 
to be rendered to the state or to the sufferer. This form 
of penal servitude was certainly temporary expiring as soon 
as the fine or decree was worked off. But in the Jatakas 
there are instances of ‘life sentence’ too. In the Kulavaka 
Jütaka a gümabhojaka is reduced to slavery by the king's 
decree for bringing malicious charges against his people 
~ (1. 200). In the Maha-ummagga Jataka the king commutes 
death-sentence of four mischievous councillors and condemns 
them to slavery (VI. 463). 

Narayana and Nandana extend the  dandadüsa " of 
Manu to include those who are sentenced 
to slavery for leaving a religious order. 

Visnu emphatically declares: '' An apostate from religious 
mendicity shall become the king’s slave'"" (V. 1652). 
According to Narada such an apostate is never to be 
emancipated (V. 35; Yaj. II. 183). But we have no 
concrete instances of such measures in the- Jàtakas. 
Obviously these pious rules were difficult to enforce and 
they reflect only a growing tendency against which the 
~ law-givers strove in vain. 
^ Manu and Narada specify slaves serving for food. 
Narada says that this type of slave is 
released on giving up the subsistence. 
But this being the condition his status differs very little 
from the labourer working for hire and paid with food 
P - (bhataka). Apparently the status of slavery was sometimes 
~- preferred by a pauper to that of a hireling whose position, 

"it will be seen, was sometimes worse than that of his 

+ brethren. ! e - 

-z . Itis clear that as want and starvation Pacing ae e 
"ui c le j dom for maintenance.  Náüradas iis 
* "people sold theiiaitenno —— * b 


B. Apostate. 


9. For food. 
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accordingly includes one taking to bondage for food in time 
of famine. M z 

From Nārada it appears that a debtor might have had 
to serve his creditor as slave until the payment of the debt 


10. Debtor with interest (V. 33). Theri Isidāsī, born 


as daughter of a poor carter, heavily en- 


cumbered with debts, was carried off as slave by a merchant 

in lieu of interest. 

kapanamhi appabhoge dhanikapurisapátabahulamhi' 443 

tam mam tato satthavaho ussannaya vipulaya vaddhiyaà* 

okaddhati vilapantim acchinditva kulagharassa - 444 
—Therigatha 


From the commentatorial note on ‘ dandadisa ' in Manu it 
appears that this service might also be exacted in lieu of 
a debt (also Mbh. XIT. 109. 18). 

Voluntary enslavement is noticed in the Arthasastra 
(sakrdatmadhata) and in Narada. It is referred to also in 


n Velanbary. the Sumangala Vilāsinī (I. 168) and in 


the Vidura-pandita Jataka  (sayam pi“ 


upayanti disa). The motives of such self-degradation 


might be manifold. It might be done as penance (Jat. VI.. 


87). It might be done to save somebody else's life of 
freedom (VI. 135). Evidently such cases were rare. 

-.* Won through wager’ is another kind of slave in 
Narada. In the Majjhima nikaya there is a passage which 
says that a gambler by throwing a low 
cast with the dice loses son, wife, all his 
possessions and finally goes himself into bondage (129). 
One.is immediately reminded of the classic (but by no means 
Solitary) instance of Draupadi in the notorious dice contest 
in the Mahabharata (cf. I. 16. 20). 


12. By wager. 
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There might be other ways of reduction to slavery. 
The Magadhans once under a spell of pestilence are seen 
18. Miscellaneous Offering to be Jivaka's slave if he cured 
growth of slavery. them (Mv. I. 39). One marrying a 
female slave becomes a slave according to Narada.’ It 
is interesting to note how with the advance of time and 


erystallisation of social institutions slavery became more 
and more institutionalised and its forms and varieties in- 


creased. At first, in the Vedic literature it was only the 
captive in war. "The Vinayapitaka gives a list of three, 
th: Vidura-pandita Jataka in its verse four. In Manu the 
list is -widened to seven, the Arthasastra evinces the 

nowledge of eight varieties leaving others unspecified, 
and as we come down to Narada we are presented with a 
still wider list of fifteen. 

The rigidity of the institution however did not mean 
“once a slave, always a slave." There were provisions for 
redemption and manumission was not 
unknown. A pledge or mortgage was 
recovered on clearance of debt (Arth., Nàr.). One condemned 
for debt or with fine was free as soon as it was paid or 
worked off. One enslaved for subsistence or for a stipulated 
period attained freedom on termination of the condition. 
The Arthasastra enjoins, and the Vessantara Jataka shows 
that a slave could be released if somebody paid his price 
fixed at the time of sale or bequest. The exiled prince who 
gave away his children as slaves, put a price on them “‘ as 
one puts a price on cattle '" (gone agghapento viya tatth'eva 
thito kumfire agghapesi). Eventually the grandfather of 
the children paid their price and procured their immunity 
(VI. 546f). According to Narada one who saves his master's 
life in peril is entitled to liberty (V. 30). One made captive 


Mapvumission. 


in fight, one won through wager and one voluntarily enslaved . 


! WNarada's list &lao contains ‘one enslaved for a stipulated period 'and *' one 
self-ao!d ' The significance is vot made clear. 
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are to be released on giving a substitute of equal capacity 
(Nar, V. 34) ;' the husband of a female slave on parting with 
his wife (36). mus 

- But the commoner means of freedom was voluntary 
manumission given by the owner as an act of grace. This 
was open to all the varieties of slaves (Nar. V. 29). A slave 
__girl brings to the housewife the happy tidings of arrival of 

‘her son who had turned a recluse and is promised manu- 
mission in a fit of ecstacy (Mn. 82). A master freed his 
slaves on the eve of renunciation (Jat. V. 313). Katahaka, 
the run: way slave was traced but freed by bis master (EF 
451ff). i 

' The work which the slaves had to do was naturally 
extremely manifold and differed with the 
social position of the master and the 
intelligence of the slave.’’*  Katahaka was employed as 
store-keeper (bhandügürikakammam karonto) and Nanda 
was appointed by his master the guardian of his hidden 
property on behalf of his son. High-born and accomplished 
slaves to the king held high offices going up to the position 
of his councillor. As a rule however the work of the slave 
was of a lower nature. 

. To take care of the master's household, to attend to his 
body, to prepare his food and serve the 
dinner, these were the commonest func- 
tions of a domestic slave. The slave Pingalà washed the 
feet of her master and the family before they retired to bed 
at night and even after that she sat on the door-sill to await 
the master's pleasure (Jàt. III. 100). With considerable 
detail, Katahaka describes the dasakammam,—how he 
would set the dishes, place the spitoons, look to the drink 


Function. 


Personal attendance. 


1 A rule the observance of which was very doubtful. Cf. the case of 


Draupadi. 
3 Fick, op. est. 
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and fetch the fan and how he would minister to the master 
when he retired (I. 453). Among the ‘impure work ' which 
is reserved for slaves according to Narada is ‘rubbing the 
master’s limbs when desired’ (V. 7). They served also as 
bathing attendants (ib. 6; Arth. III. 13; Jat. I. 383). 

Apart from personal atiendance, the domestic slave did 
all other menial work of the household. 
A very common function of a female slave 
is pounding and winnowing of rice (I. 248; II. 428; ILI. 
350) and spreading out the rice in the sun (I. 484). He or 
she is also seen clearing the leavings of food (Nar. V. 6; 
Jat. IV. 145); sweeping the yards and stables (Nir. V. 5; 
Jat. VI. 138); cleansing the bathing tank (Jat. I. 484)«; 
;^tching water (V. 284, 412); going on errands (I. 350). 

Gencrally female slaves were maintained for domestic 

Eri SRI PARS work. All the cases cited above except 

cultural establish- Katahaka (and Jat. I. 350) were women 
aye (also Mn. $2). For outdoor work men 
were employed. The king's slaves served in the industrial 
and agricultural establishments of the state (Arth. lI. 24) 
or fought in his array (Ram. II. £4. 7 ; Jat. V. 412) ; private 
slaves plied in the big and smal agricultural estate and 
industrial enterprise. 

The institution of slavery was not as innocent asit 
would appear from the functions of a 
slave enumerated above. In the Nama- 
siddhi Jataka is a scene of a master and a mistress beating 
their slave for she had not brought home her wages (ekam 
dasim bbatim adadamanam, I. 402). It would appear that 
the master might let out the services of the slave on hire 
and thus make a profitable business out of him or her, since 
the slave had no right to earn and own property. In the 
paccupannavatthu of the Mamsa Jataka even the slaves of 


bhikkhus go to town to get dainty fare for their sick masters 
(III. 49). 


Domestic service. 


Hiring out of slaves. 


- 
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Another evil feature was that the female slaves were 
very often kept for enjoyment, avowed or 
QE tuo ef surreptitious. Sometimes it is difficult to 
demarcate them from prostitutes and 
concubines. In the primitive concepts of social ethics this 
was the natural destiny for the wives and daughters of one 
slain in battle or made captive in war. Instances of slave 
women bearing child to their masters come from the later 
Vedic literature down to the Arthaśāstra and the Jatakas 
(Ait. Br. II. 19; Kaus. Br. XII. 3; Arth. III. 13; Jat. IV. 
145, 298). The king's female slaves are to serve as bath- 
room attendants, shampooers, bedding room servants, 
washer-women and flower garland-makers (snapaka- 
gamrahak’-astaraka-rajaka-malakarakarma — dásyah kuryuh, 
Arth. I. 21). Prostitutes and female slaves incapable of 
providing enjoyment to king (bhagnabhoga) are to be 
employed in the stores or kitchen. Female slaves are 
trained along with royal prostitutes in the arts of enter- 
tainment and feminine wiles (II. 27). In the public taverns 
it was not an extraordinary spectacle to find a dāsī with 
blooming youth and beauty (pesalarüpà) lying in intoxication 
with her master (II. 25). This was the natural social 
consequence emerging out of the maintenance of large 
number of women slaves within the household.' 


The code of treatment of a slave by a master and of reci- 
procal duties and relations as formulated in didactic pieces 
is fairly enlightened and high. In the*words of Buddha 

slaves and servants form the nadir 
(hetthima disa) among the six quarters 
that the Aryan master has to protect; and (1) he assigns 


Code of treatment. 


i It might of course happen, although very rarely, tbat a master gives the status 
of wife or daughter-in-law to his female slave (Amba-Py. Com. IV. 12; Therig., 
445). On the reverse tbe Jātakas furnish instances of the masters wife and 
daughter felling in love with or marrying their male slave. 
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 —' them work according to their»strength (yathabalam kam- 
amanta-samvidhànena), (2) supplies them with food and 


wages (bhatta-vetananuppadanena), (3) tends them in sick- 
ness (gilànu patthànena), (4) shares with them unusual 
delicacies (acchariyánam rasáànam samvibhagena), (5) grants 
leave at times (samaye vossaggena).’ "The slaves and work- 
men respond to such good ministration in five ways: (1)they 
rise before him, (2) they lie down to rest after him, (3) tbey 
are-content with what is given to them, (4) they do their 
work well, (5) they carry about his praise and good fame. 
(Dn. XXXI. 27). Asoka exhorts the proper treatment of 
slaves and hirelings along with friends and relatives as 
consonant with dhamma (R. E. XIII) According to 
Manu, the master's duty is to give funeral pinda to the soñ- 
less slaves and to maintain them when old and weak. The 
Südra, on the other hand, must never leave his master what- 
ever may be his sufferings. He should maintain his master 
besides his own family when the latter suffers a loss of 
wealth (dravya-pariksaye, XII. 60. 35f). He stands in res- 
pectable company with parents, brother, children, daughter- 
in-law and female relatives of his master with whom a 
Snàtaka should never have quarrels (IV. 180). A slave is 
as one's shadow whose offence the master should bear with- 
out resentment as of his brother, wife, son and daughter 
(IV. 184f). According to the Arthasastra those who do not 
heed the claims of their slaves, hirelings and relatives shall 
be taugnt their duty (II. 1). 
The fundamental fact of the legal position of the slave 
-— was his complete loss of persona. He 
Legal ies was the master’s chattel as much as oxen, 
buffaloes, gold and silver (Jat. I. 341), or as oxen, gold, 
garments, sandal-wood, horses, treasures, jewels, etc. (V. 
223). 'The master had the right to recover him if he ran 


1 Constant relaxation eo that they need not work all day, and special leave with 
extra food and adornment for festivals, etc,—Buddhaghosa, Cf. Jat. III. 436. 
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away (I. 451, 458) or disposed himself to another master ~ 
(Nar. V. 40), He had the right to make a bequest of him 
to another (Jat. VI. 135). - He was just as Vidura, the 
councillor, describes himself.: “< I am a slave from my 
birth; my weal and woe come from the king, I am the 
king's slave even if I go to another, he may give me by 
right to thee. '' 
Addha pi yonito aham pi jàto 
bhavo ca rafino abhavo ca rañño 
dis’aham devassa param pi gantva 
dhammena mam maànava tuyham dajja ti, 
VI. 285 

As will be seen below the master could take the life of 
his slave with impunity. 

A slave can have no property (Manu, XII. 60. 37; 
VIII. 416f), i.e., he cannot earn money by working for 
others (adhigacchanti parakarma-karanadina,—Narayana). 
Whatever he earns belongs to his master (Mbh. I. 82. 22ff; 
V. 33. 68; Nàr. V. 41). The doorsof the Samgha were 
closed to him (Mv. I. 46). He could not enter an agree- 
ment unless authorised (Arth. III. 1). He could not stand 
as witness except in case of failure of qualified witnesses 
(Manu, VIII. 66, 70). 


These legal disabilities do not discdrd with the idealised 
relation between a master and a slave out- 
lined above which ignores any right on 
behalf of the slave. Nor does his inferior social status. 
In Manu and in the Santiparva (242. 20) he appears as an 
integral part of the master's family, ' deserving of treat- 
ment similar to the members of the household. If a slave 
sometimes figures in the less respectable company of cows, 
mares, she-camels, she-buffaloes, she-goats and ewes (of 
which the issue belongs to the owner of the mother,—Manu, 


Social discbilities. 


* Also Mbh., V. 23. 15; 30. 39; Jat. II. 428; III. 167. 
50—1365DB 
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“IX. 48; cf. Jat. I. 341; V. 223), this is no paradox. For 
the magna familia of the Aryan householder embraced within 
its fold these domestic animals as much as the slaves. 
Animals had as much claim to kind treatment as slaves 
(ASoka's R. E. XIII) and neither had the social status of 
the other members of the family. "This is shown in 
characteristic fashion in the Nanacchanda Jàtaka. Punna, 
the female slave is offered a boon along with the master, the 
mistress, the son and the daughter-in-law. While they ask 
for a village, 100 milch cows, a car and ornaments, she 
for a pestle, a mortar and a winnowing basket (II. 428). 
This Punna receives from her master the epithet— 
'jammi,' meaning ' the low, contemptible.” “Thou wilt bea 
slave,* is a serious form of curse(Mbh. I. 16. 19ff). Dasiputta 
is a universal term of abuse (Jat. I. 225; III. 233; IV. 41). 
King Vidudabha is insulted as the ' son of a slave-girl’ 
even by a slave woman (IV. 145). Children of slave-girls 
by their masters did not get over this stigma." Mahanama 
the Sākya cannot dine with his daughter Viasavakhattiya 
by the slave Nagamundà. Bodhisatta, as king's chaplain, 
disports with a slave-girl, but cannot give his family name 
to the bastard born to him (IV. 298). 


The legal and social position of the slave being what it 
was, his habitual) lot was not to be petted and fondled like 
a foster child. The slave Katàhaka learnt 

— — writing with his master and ''two or 
three handictrafts (vohüre) and grew up 

to be a fair-spoken and handsome youngman ’ (vacanakusalo 
yuvà abhirüpo ahosi). Brought up in the refinements of 
his master's house, he could successfully pose abroad as 
his master's son. With a master like Bodhisatta such 
treatment is intelligible, but even with such a master, the 
slave could not escape the fear that “‘ at the slightest fault 


1 Ait. Br. II. 19; Kaug. Br. XII. 3. 
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he shall be beaten, chained, branded and fed in slave's” 
fare" (tàlitvà bandhitvà lakkhanena anketva dàsapari- 
bhogena pi paribhunjissanti, I. 451). It is wonderful that 
Mrs. Rhys Davids finds only two instances of actual ill- 
treatment in Buddhist literature,’ the one where a slave 
tires the temper of her mistress by persistent late-rising and 
is struck in the head with a lynchpin causing bleeding 
(Mn. 21); the other where a girl is beaten with rope by 
her master and mistress for not bringing home her wages 
(Jat. I. 402 f). In Buddha’s discourse slaves and servants 
are said to be obeving the inhuman orders of a king harried 
by stripes and fears (dandatajjita bhayatajjita. Mn. 51; Sn. 
L 75). ‘‘ Men acquire men as slaves and by beating, 
binding and by otherwise subjugating them make them work 
day and night. These people are not ignorant of the pain 
that is caused by beating and cbains.'' 


Manusa manusaneva dasabhavena bhufjati 

Vadhabandha nirodhena karayanti divanisam 

Atmanagcapi janati yadduhkbam vadhabandhane, 
Mbh. XII. 261. 38f. 


The cruel master in the Vessantara Jataka ties the 
hands of the boy and the girl with a creeper and holding it 
tight beats them and drives them on. ** Where he struck 
them the skin was cut, the blood ran, when struck, they 
staggered against each other back to back ” * (VI. 546f). 
In the Rajjumala-vimaina (Vimanavatthu) occurs the 
doleful sketch of a maid-servant who was abused right and 
left and when she grew up, hada liberal deal of blows 
and fisticuffs. She was taken by the hair for slaps and 
kicks. She tried to escape with a shave but it made her 
lot worse. The mistress was aroused at her tonsured poll. 

1 Camb. His., Ch. VIII, p. 205. 


! There is a perceptible element of exaggeration to make a perfect villain of the 
Brabmens and demonstrate the piety and fortitude of the prince who is a Bodbisatta. 
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She bound her head with a rope and pulled it down with a 
wrench whenever it pleased her fancy. The maid was thus 
nicknamed rajjumála. Weary of her life she thought of 
deliverance by committing suicide in the jungle which was 
happily averted. Such apparently was the common lot of 
slaves as insinuated in Sakka's talk with a maid who would 
not weep at the death of her master's son. '' You must 
have been oppressed, beaten and abused by him and 
therefore, thinking he is happily dead, you weep not’ 
(Jat. IIT. 167). 


Nina tvam iminà piletva badhetva paributta bhavissasi, 
tasmà ' sumato-ayan’ tino rodasiti. The same treatment 
to a dàsi is echoed in the commentary on the Uraga- 
petavatthu, I. 12 :— 


Yadi evam tena tam pothetvà veyyavaccakarita bhavissasi 

tasmà maie sumuttaham tena matenaàti na rodasiti. 
In both cases the insinuation is denied and in the Jātaka 
story, it is said that the young master was full of love and 
pity for his slave—* te samaggá sammodamānā piyasamvasa 
ahesum.' But this was a Bodhisatta family and Sakka's 
words more correctly represent the standard. 

The toll of misery did not always end with beating and 
binding or other ingenious device of torture. A seftht's 
daughter is afraid that her father would cut her and her 
: slave lover to pieces if he heard of their liaison (Jat. I. 120). 
In the Nàgavimüna we read that the guard of a sugarcane 
field (ucchupalaka) in the employ of a Brahmana was 
clubbed to death by his master for having improvised a hut 
to accommodate some bhikkhus and given them canes : 
to eat. 


tam sutvà brabmano kupito anattamano tatatatàyamáno 
kodhabhibhüto tassa pitthito upadhavitva muggarena 
tam -paharanto ekappabaren’ eva jīvitā voropesi (VvA. 
V. 12). 


wr 
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The servile class (dāsajāti) should be givenby their 
masters used articles and torn clothes no longer fit for wear 
(adbaryani viśirņāni vasanām, Mbh. XII. 60. 33 ; Jat. I. 371). 
Broken rice (kanajaka) and sour gruel were their habitual 
food (An. I. 145). * A slave's fare ' is a common phrase of 
ms e abuse in the Jatakas (dàsaparibhoga, I. 

451, 459). The Arthaśāstra gives a 
foretaste of this stuff when it says that bad liquor (duStasura) 
fit for selling at lower than standard price may conveniently 
go into the ration of slaves, hirelings or bogs and draught 
animals (II. 25). The slave was not even entitled toa 
square meal. He was to get provision in proportion to the 
work done (yathapurusa-parivapam  bhaktsm kury4at, II. 
24; cf. Jat. III. 300). 

That the slave's was not an enviable lot is also clear 
from the fact that freedom was highly prized ' and that he 

sometimes ran away from his master's 
The runaway slave. ‘house (Jat. I. 451, 458). Even the Artha- 
éüstra, which is otherwise so liberal, bas to admit that a 
run-away slave forfeits the right of redemption.* 

When a slave was discharged from bondage, no legal or 
social stigma attached to him any more. The ban of the 
samgha was lifted from bim (Dn. II, 35). 
: But the mere fact that a slave could earn 
freedom does not necessarily mean amelioration. If he was 
competent to settle in a skilled profession it was the better 
for him. Fora poor unskilled person it was into the fire 
from the frying pan, i.e., either a change of master or 
service as a labourer for hire. 


Freed slave. 


As a matter of fact, it was not the status of slavery 
which was so degrading, the degradation was inherent in the 


1 Tato nidanam labhetbe pámojjam, adbigacche somansassm, Mn 39. 
3 tie strange of Mrs. Rhys Davide to say * we do not meet with ruüc.away 
slaves." Loc. cit, 
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class which served as drudge to the higher orders. In this 
light is to be read the injunction of Manu 
d ere Are ang that a Sidra, even if set free, is not 
Südra slave. released from servitude—‘‘ for who can 
take away that which is inborn in him? "' 
(VILI. 4-14). This also explains the two sets of rules, 
seemingly contradictory, in the Dharmaéastras and in the 
Arthasastra. Those very ' impure works ' (sweeping ordure, 
urine, leavings of food; attending to the master while naked), 
which Narada assigns to a slave, are prohibited for him in 
the Arthagastra. While Manu and Narada countenance no 
rights of property for a slave, the Arthagastra allows him to 
earn, own and inherit property. Even after his death, his 
kinsmen have the priority of claim on his property over the 
the master. Sale and mortgage into slavery are laid under 
severe stricture.  Chastity of a female slave is meticulously 
guarded not only against the master but against royal. 
officers and every debauch with heavy fine and violation 
entitles her to freedom (i.e., forfeiture of value on the 
part of the master,—milyandsa), 
While Manu declares that a Sidra is not released from 
servitude by being set free, the Arthasastra rules that an 
Arya does not lose his birtb-right  (üryabhàva) even if 
enslaved. If itis true that in the latter the Südra is not a 
distinctly separated category from the Arya as in the former 
but a part of it, that only indicates that the Sidra of the 
ArthaSastra is not the same class as the Sidra of Manu. It 
is remarkable that the liberal rules of the Arthaéáástra are 
éonfined to the one and the main chapter (dasakalpa) and its 
cursory references elsewhere do not adhere to the same 
enlightened principles. These latter were applicable to large 
classes of people who stood between the border lines of tbe 
Südra and Mleccha groups, i.e., who were neither absorbed 
within nor kept in complete isolation from the Aryan social 
organism. The privilege accrued to the upper classes 


E 
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degraded to slavery, the Aryas proper. The instance of the 
Vessantara Jataka is a clear proof of this proposition. The 
prince, who gives her daughter to slavery, puts a high price 
on her lest a low-born should pay it and ' break her birth- 
right ' (jatisambhedana kareyya). 

In the Arthasdstra, the Mlecchas are expressly kept out 
of the privileges. The suggestion readily occurs that they 
formed the bulk of slavery. But certainly a Mleccha could 
not be put into a job which brought him into personal contact ~ 
with an Aryan master. It appears that Südras, t.e., the 
lowest of the Aryan fold or the aborigines who became an 
appendage to the Aryan system, supplied the mass of slave 
labour, not the Mlecchas of whom even the sight and air 
wefe reprehensible, nor the upper orders who were occasion- 
ally relegated by freaks of fortune. This is why in Manu 
and in the didactic episodes of tbe Epics, dāsa and $üdra 
go synonymously. This is why 'dàsa' is so often distinctly 
referred toas a jati, t.e., a class by birth and not a functional 
group. 

The actual condition and life of this class, though not 
enviable, was better than that of the slaves of ancient Greece 
and Italy or of the late * white plantations.’ When Megas- 
thenes said that the Indians do not employ 
slaves, he only brought forth this contrast. 
| Unlike those countries again, the number of slaves in India, 
though large, was a fraction of the labouring class. ‘The 
work of degrading manual labour was sbared between the 
slave, the free hired labourer anda host of Mlecchas and 
hinajatis. Hence in India the basis of economic life was not 
slavery and tbe Eastern analogy of the slave of Rome and 
‘Sparta in all-round exploitation was not the ddsa but the last 
of the classes mentioned above. 


Of. Tren slavery. 
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Free Labour:—agricu!tural and pastoral; industrial; mercantile; domestic; 
miscellaneous. Oririn in pauperism. Modes of Payment. Degradation and devalu- 
ation of lubour. Wage and Profit rates. Free contract? Terms of hire. Slave labour - 
and hired labour. The Labourer and the Outcast. Paucity of labour unrest. 


In the scale of economic gradation the hired labourer 
stood just below the slave. Leaving aside the better 
artisans who were more or less organised in guilds and had 
the instruments of collective bargaining to secure good terms 
of agreement, the unskilled ' hands ' are found distributed in 
five categories. 


While the small farmer carried on agricultural operations 
single- handed or with the co-operation of the family, a 
remarkable division of agricultural labour 

poteoa] ad and employment of operatives in large 
numbers is noticeable in the big estates 

of solvent landowners. In the Pali literature they are seen 
working in diminutive gangs under big merchants and 
farmers, such as for example under the  cattle-magnate 
Dbaniya of the Suttanipita (I. 2. Com.) and the agriculturist 
Kasi-bháradvaja in the same work (I. 4; cf. Sn. I. 171; 
Jat. IV. 276). The Sakya and the Koliya clans appear in 
the paccupannavatthu of the Kunàla Jataka as working 
their estates jointly by means of a horde of ddsas and 
kammakaras—bondsmen who had no standing in the 
corporate body holding a position akin to serfs and villains - 
of feudal society (V. 412).' The mass of slaves and hired 
labour in agricultural work were employed separately for 


1 Supra, p. 23, 
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tillage, field-watching, harvesting, tending and grazing 
cattle and for dairy production. There were professional 
ploughmen (kasim katva jivikam kappentassa, Jat. II. 165; 
bhatim và kasim và katva laddhavibhavanurüpena yagubhatta- 
dini sampādetvā pitaram  posesi, IV. 43); field-watchers 
who had huts built close by the field and had their meals 
there and dwelt there day and night (Jat. III. 52; IV. 276; 
Sn. IV, 195f); and even winnowers of grain available for hire. 

Hired labour appears side by side with slave iabour also 
in spinning, weaving or other manufactures whether in 
state establishments or with private 
: owners. Instances of the former are 
furnished in the Arthaśästra (II. 28). Ina Jataka story we 
come across a tailor in the employ of a merchant (setthim 
nissáya vasantassa tunnakürassa tunnakammena ]ivissama, 
Jat. IV. 38). 

The slave and hireling were employed in  mercantile 
and marine labour to hawk the wares of the master or to 
us Thon a BOE in the deck. A rich Brahmana 

sails to Suvannabhumi with merchandise 
and slaves and servants (dasakammakara) to multiply his 
wealth (IV. 15); Mittavindaka hires himself out as drudge 
ina vessel voyaging on deep sea (I. 239; II. 103). In 
the Milindapanho, a deck labourer in a sea-going vessel 
thinks in the vein '* 1 am a wage-earner serving in this 
ship and get my food and wages hereby (bhatako abam, 
imaya nàvàya kammam karomi, imiyaham navaya vahasa 
bhattavetanam labhami, p. 379)."' 

The hired man served in menial household work along 
with the slave in the house of rich merchants and 
land-owners (Jàt. III. 129). Besides these, were sundry 
- job-seekers without any fixed employ- 
ment who stood between vagrancy and 
2 aci ac starvation, who eked out a miserable 
existence by any chance engagement, whose services might 

51—1305B 


2. Industrial Labour. 


| i. Domestic Labour 
and 
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be requisitioned for a month, fortnight, or even a day 
(Vr. XVI. 9) and who sometimes offered themselves fora 
particular work apparently with many masters ata time, 
e.g., the water-carriers (piniyahairaka) who rear up a street 
dog (Jat. II. 246), the water-carrier of the Gangamala 
Jataka (bhatiko udakabhatim katva) of whom we shall know 
more anon and Pinguttara and his associates who clean the 
road for the king going to disport in the park (VI. 348). 
The advent of the new labouring class after the slaves is 


+- obviously due to economic depression. The origin of 


Geiss Sei — slavery was in the right of the strong over 
the weak,—of hired labour in want and 
penury. Itis only as late as in Panini that we come 
across this parvenu (vetana, vaitanika, IV. 4.12). The 
rules of the Arthasastra and of the Dharmadgistras are an 
illuminating commentary on the scanty data of the Pali 
canon and they lead to the unmistakable inference (despite 
the contrary opinion held in certain authoritative quarters ') 
that living was not easy for all, that want and plenty 
prevailed side by side and that although people held it 
degrading to work for hire, the number of persons reduced 
to such straits was by no means small. There must have 
been a wide prevalence of pauperism when want and starva- 
tion became a factor impelling people to sell themselves to 
slavery (bhaktadása, Manu, XVIII. 415). This same 
factor explains why inspite of the degradation of hired 
labour to a lower economic status, its ranks were swelled 
by perpetual supply from the landless and the destitute. 
The wage-earner was commonly paid in money but he 
might be paid also in food or in both (Arth. II. 24; Vr. 
XVI. 18; Jat. IV. 43). Other curious 
mediums of payment are also mentioned in 
the Jatakas. In the higher courses of learning the pupils 


Modes of payment 


Rhys Davids : Buddhist India, pp. 490. 
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are admitted by teachers for an honorarium or for personal 
attendance and between the two discrimination is made in 
favour of the former : | 
dhammantevasika diva acariyassa kammam katva rattim 
sippam ugganbanti, Acariyabhagadayaka gehe jJetthaputta 
viya hutvà sippam eva ugganhanti. II. 278. 
Veda never told his pupils to perform any work or to obey 
implicitly bis own behests ; ‘‘ for baving himself experienced 
much woe while abiding in the family of his preceptor, be 
liked not to treat them with severity.'' 
dubkhabhijno hi gurukulavasasya śişyānņn  pariklesena - 
yojayitum neyesa. Mbh. I. 81. 
A Brahmana youth serves a canddla as menial to acquire 
a charm (Jat. IV. 200). <A girl is taken to service for three 
years in a family for a scarlet robe (kusumbharattavatthena 
bhatim karomi, V. 212), and a wife is ''obtained after 
working for seven years in a house’’ (sattasamvaccharàni 
ghare katvà laddhabhariya, VI. 338). "The worker in these 
cases receives a specified reward for which he has a fancy 
and accordingly lets his service unconditionally for a period 
demanded by the master. 

Although the subjects of these illustrations must not be 
classed with ordinary hired labourers and although these 
illustrations fall outside the ordinary terms of service, they 

point uniformly to a low valuation of 
Degradation mi Jabour. In the popular stories the 

workers' normal diet is coarse rice-gruel 
(kummisa-pinda, Jat. III, 406) and it never pretends, to 
anything above the yagubhatta. In the Mahaummagga 
Jataka, a potter's hireling after a full day's work with clay 
and the wheel, ‘‘sat all clay-besmeared on a bundle of straw 
eating balls of barley-groat dipt in a little soup. 

Mattikam aharitva cakkam vattetvü mattikamakkhita- 
sariram palalapithake nisiditv® muttbim mutthim — katva 
appasüpam yavabhattam bhunjamünam, VI.—2372. 
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Sutana cannot make both ends meet and thinks, ‘‘I get a 
masdka or a half-másaka for my wages and can hardly support 
my mother,’’ and he ventures to meet a yakkha and certain 
death for a thousand pieces with which his mother may be 
provided (III. 326). A pathetic humour pervades the story 
of the water-carrier who saved a half-müsaka in the city- 
rampart and was so transported by the thouzht of spending 
^it on a festive day together with another half-müsaka saved 
by his water-carrier wife’ that he ecstatically ran singing 
“league after league to fetch the treasure under scorching sun 
rays, ''in yellow clothes with a palm-leaf fastened to his 
ear." The happy pair thus budgeted their savings of onc 
müsaka: ''we will buy a garland with one part of,it, 
perfume with another, and strong drink with a third’’ 
(III. 446). 

The average daily income of the workman was, therefore, 
the smallest copper piece in currency which is far below the 
living wage. Such pittances of wage are corroborated in tlie 
Artha$astra which fixes a pana and a quarter per mensem? 
for agricultural labourers and field-watchers with provisions 
proportionate to the amount of work done (1T. 24). They 
are not always entitled to a square meal and sometimes the 
diet actually varies according to labour. The sight of 
=a begging monk coming with full alms-bowl from his house 

inspires the thought in the settht that if his dasas and 
~ kammakaras had got that food he could have more work out 
of them, and he sighs for the loss sustained (Jat. III. 
300). 


! Not strictly according to law, for the two had only cohabited (kapapittbiy& 

saddbim samvisam kappesi). A cosual word gives a vivid glimpse into the life and 
social status of these people. 
, 2 T.e., 20 mügakas a month, or 2/3 müsaka per day. Manu's rate is 1 pana or 
16 máüsakas for the lowest meniale, 6 ponas or 96 mdgahas for tbe bighest, plus 1 
drona of grain, ñe., 4 üdhakos or 512 patas (Com.) and clothing every 6 months 
(VIL. 126). Thus the daily wages are 1/2-8 mágakas with 1/80 droma of grain and 
clothing after 6 months. 
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Wages might be fixed or variable or they might be 
assessed at a fraction of the gain. In its regulations on 
textile labour, the Arthaáüstra lays down that wages are to 

l vary according to the quality and quantity 
aes snd Prof! ofthe yarn produced; only artisans who 
can turn out a given amount of work in 
a given time may be engaged on fixed wages (II. 23). 
Vrhaspati distinguishes between servants engaged on pay 
and servants engaged for a share of the gain (XVI. 8), 
But whatever the mode of payment, wages are uniformly Of 
a low standard. ‘The rates for sbare of profit are standard- 
ized by experts (kusalah) at 1/10 of crop for the cultivator, 
ef butter for the herdsman and of sale proceeds for the 
pedlar (Arth. III. 13; Yaj. If. 194; Nar. VI. 2. 5). This 
astonishingly inequitous rule is somewbat liberalised by 
Vrhaspati who entitles a cultivator's servant to 1/5 of the 
crop plus food and clothing or only 1/3 of the crop (XVI. 
13). How labour was estimated in proportion to capital is 
best illustrated in the regulation of the Santiparva fixing 
only 1/7 of produce for the cultivator who borrows the seed 
- from others, the same share being fixed for traders with 
others’ capital (60. 251). To revert to Nürada's rule, *' For 
tending 100 cows a heifer shall be given to the herdsman as 
wages every year, for tending 200 cows a milch cow shall be 
given to him annually and he shall be aliowed to milk all the 
cows every eighth day’? (VI. 10). In the Sántiparva he T 
allowed the milk of 1 cow for tending 6 kine and 1 pair for 
keeping 100 (60. 25). And these rates are hardly more 
lucrative than the profit rate when the grave responsibilities 








! Cj. the present rate prevailing in the districts of Western Bengal where the 


landless cultivator (Kiet mafur) gets between 1/3 and 1/2 of produce snd the sleeping 
landowner the rest. In Bihar and Orissa the kamia ond halraha get 1] sra. « 
coarse grain for one day's labour and 8.10 Auffoha of land with a littl: additional 


jncome in the harvesting season. Cf, also the more liberal rule of the Arthastistro on 
behalf of cultivators in crown-lands who obtsin 1/1 or 1/5 of produce (II. 21! 
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of the herdsman tending his cattle in beast and robber-ridden 
forests are taken into account. 

A contract entered into before appointment between the 
employer and the employee on the wages and the terms of 
service is frequently dealt with by jurists and politicians. 
This contract, freely agreed to between 
the parties so often  propounded with 
zest, was no less a fiction than the freedom of contract 
insisted upon with cant by the anti-tradc-unionists of the 


Free contract ? 


Victorian age and meant little less than terms dictated 


by the moneyed master to the destitute toiler with 
starvation staring in the face whose vocation required no 
technical skill and who had no organisation like the sen 
and the gana and no leader like the jetthaka or pamikha to 
bargain for a higher pay and better working conditions. 
Labour legislation of the Dbarmasastras shows that public 
conscience was not alive to the fundamental inequity in 
distribution of wealth, because these protective laws were 
themselves derived from ancient tradition and current usage 
except for a thin humanitarian gloss which is less percept- 
ible in popular literature reflecting actual conditions of 
society. The injunction that an “‘ ill-considered and im- 
proper '" agreement shall not be enforced is only a pious 
wish, and even if it was ever observed, the proper and 
standard rate was enough by itself to make the small wage- 
earner chafe in life. 
` "The field-watcher was liable to a fine or compensation 
for any loss. ‘The watchman of the Sali- 
cs rà bt kedara Játaka to whom were delivered by 
a Brabmana farmer 500 karisas of land for a wage, 18 afraid 
when the plot is ravaged by parrots, that '* the Brihmana 
will have a price put on the rice and debit it from my 
account '" (salim agghapetvai mayham inam karissati, IV, 
276 ff.). Thus the hireling had responsibilities unlike the 
slave for any injury to his master's chattel or to the job 
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undertaken. Any deficit out of the estimated output from 
the quantity of raw materials supplied must be made good 
from the wages—so goes the rule of the Arthasastra on 
textile labour (sütrahrase vetanahrüsah dravyasarat, II. 23). 
If fines are remitted in special cases considering accident, 
disease, etc., the loss incurred by the employer must be 
compounded by extra work (ibid). Payment may be with- 
held if circumstances change since the employment and if 
workmanship is below the employer's satisfaction (de$a- 
kalatipatanena M os aim karane và na sakima 
krtamanumanyeta, III. ; cf. Yaj. IT. 195). For negli- 
gence of work a hired Bi or herdsman is to be HBogged' 
(Apast. IT. 11. 28. 2f) A workman who abandons his 
work before the expiry of the term shall forfeit his whole 
wages and pay a fine of 100 pamas to the king (Vis. V. 
153f). He is responsible for the ‘‘ implements of the work 
and whatever else may have been entrusted to them for 
their business '' (Nar. VI. 4). The herdsman is account- 
able for the damage done by cattle in others’ fields (Gaut. 
XII. 20£; Manu, VIII. 240; Vis. XII. 20-26 ; Yaj. II. 162) 
and for loss of cattle tbrough the depredation of thieves, 
robbers, wild beasts, reptiles, diseases and accidents unless 
he exerts himself timely to prevent the loss—a thing 
certainly not very easy to establish when the onus of prooi 
remains on him (Arth. II. 29; Apast. II. 11. 28. 6; Manu, 
VIII. 232; Yaj. II. 164; Nar. VI. 11-17). 
The economic position and security of these unskilled 
hands who plied in big plantations or 
boc ti ena € purveyed manual labour from door to door 
on a short term service was thus in many 
respects worse than that of the slaves. [n the Milinda the 
bhatikas are put among the most degraded sort of work- 
people while the düsaputtas stand in best company (p. 331). 
These latter were at least well-fed like domestic animals. 
In the Jataka stories paid servants are not always admitted 
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to the facilities which slaves commonly enjoy. The 


amenities of the master's home were not for them. As 
fegards general social status there was little to choose 


between a slave and a free labourer. A ‘ hireling ' is as 
much a term of abuse as a ‘slave’ (Jat. IT. 94). With the 


slave he is classed with oxen and buffaloes (I. 341).' King 
Yudhisthira is instructed to exact labour from artisans only 
with the payment of food as unto kine and asses (Mbh. 
XIII. 95. 39). His position depended primarily on the 
master’s solvency and sense of humanity and secondarily 


on his own brawns and brains, as much as did the 


slave's. „A petty craftsman's apprentice had generally 
a hard lot (VI, 372) with little prospect of mitigation 
under any circumstances: but with a rich master tlre 
position is not necessarily reversed. We have a miserly 
merchant who grudges the alms to a monk which might 
be spent for returns over his half-fed labourers and slaves 
(III. 300) and we have the counterparts in a rich and 
pious merchant whose labourers are engaged in outdoor 
work under good living conditions and with a square 
meal (IIT. 445f) and in a Brihmana whose wagemen even 
give alms and observe fast and moral rules (IV. 50). 

Lest workmen should spoil work in hand, the author of 
the Arthaéüstra forbids indiscriminate sale of liquor to 
them and in a curious fit of contradiction, a few lines 
below he gives the economic advice that bad liquor, fit for 
selling at reduced price, may conveniently be given to slaves 
and workmen in lieu of wages ; or it may form the drink of 
beasts for draught or the subsistence of hogs. 

dasakarmakarebhyo va vetanam dadyat. Vahana-prati- 
pinam $ükara-posanam va dadyat, II. 25. | 

The sentiment underlying the bare statement 15 more 
eloquent than pages of theorizing and legislation. 

! Among hired workers, Vrhaspati classifies the warrior, the cultivator, tbe porter 
and the household servant in descending order of status (XVI. 10). 
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In their social segregation and economic position these 
people stood on a par with the sta! lower underdogs of the 
The Labourer ana LUdian Society—the candaálas, the putkusas, 
the Pariah. the venas, the nesddas, the rathakdras, 
etc., who settled in villagesof their own outside the habitat 
of the ordinary people. The serving folk as well are some- 
times seen to dwell outside the city or village gate as 
befitted their economic and social position (Jat. I. 239 ; III. 
446; VI. 348) and acknowledge that indication of social 
inferiority (V. 441; VI. 156; Mn. V ; Mbh. XIII. 22. 22). 
The localisation and isolation of the free proletariat was not, 
indeed it could not be, as thorough as in the case of their 
proiotypes,—the mleccha and the Ainajati, and they never 
attained to the community and solidarity of caste in the 
stricter sense. There are instances of Brahmanas and 
Gabapatis taking to servile occupations under the chili of 
adversity (Jat. I. 111, 475; II. 139; III. 325; Sut., p. 119). | 
But the great mass was evidently composed of the socially 
degraded classes in whom *' the professionofa hired labourer 
was as much hereditary as the poverty connected with it '^ 
and who had hardly any chance of aecess to a more respect- 
able and remunerative calling.” The elements of the upper 
classes relegated by shufflings of fate were probably equated 
with them after a short course of levelling process. Thus 
it becomes intelligible why tradition called it the direst 
misfortune that a freeman should work for hire in another's 
land and bow the fluctuations of fate of earlier days hada 
gradual tendency to give way to concentration and perpetua- 
tion of poverty in a plebeian caste,'— a caste scattered and 
heterogeneous without the blessings of a communal life. 


t Fick: Die Sociale Gliederung, p. 195. 
2 "There is one instance in the Játskas where a king honours a hireling with the 


post of set(hi (1. 422). 
3 Note the term *daliddakula' frequently used in the Játakas. 
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And it is because this caste did not crystalliseinto a commu- 
nity and because it was numerically smaller than the 
superior castes and smaller than the labour population of 
ancient Egypt, Greece and Rome, that it did not mature 
into an explosive material seething with perennial discon- 


tent under the superstructure of civilisation and material 
prosperity.’ 


! Times have since changed. They are now as scattered, ill-organised, degraded 
and impoverished as before but their number bas immensely multiplied. Together 
with the under-ryots whose lots are not improved with the successive tenancy lawn, 
they are rapidly growing into sn organised menace to the existing social order. 


4 





ev CHAPTER III 


DESPISED CASTES AND RACES 


Tho hinajàti 


I. The Candala: Origin. Appesrance. Arte and professions; corpse-burrer, 
executioner, bunter, magician. Habitat. Social segregation. Social snd economic 
disabilities. General status. 

II. The Pokkusa: Origin. Profession. Status. 

III. The Nesáda: Origin snd identity. Racial and professional stigma. Tho 
hunting profession, /luddaka, kecatta. Methods, equipments and accessories for 
hunting and fishing. Habitat. Social status. 2I" 

IV. The Vens: Ethnico-professions! castes. Status. Craft. 3 

VY "Tbe Rathaküra : Origin and degradation. Craft; cbhariot-building, leather- 
work. Status. 

The apasada or mixcd castes. Inferior races. 


Side by side with the four vannas constituted by Aryan 
invaders, the social physiognomy presents a host of despised 
castes and professions represented by the 
aboriginal races going under the general 
brand of mleccha or hinajáti. Panini knows tbem as the class 
of aniravasitas below the Südras (2. 4. 10). The Pali literature 
picks up five of these pariah castes for constant mention. The 
Suttavibhanga Paàcittiya enumerates them in contradistinc- 
tion from the privileged estates of Bràáhmana and Khattiya : 
hina nama jàti candálajáti venajati mesadajati pukkusajati 
esi bina nama jati (II. 2.1). These five appear associated 
in a conglomerate class of outcasts also in other passages 
(Mn. 93, 96, 129; An. II. 85; Sn. I. 93; Pug. IV. 19). 


The hřnajäti. 


1. The Candala 


In Indian tradition the candála has always been the by- 
word for subjection and contempt. ‘The 
earliest references are seen in the Yajur- 
veda Sambités and in the Upanisads. They show clearly 


Origio. 
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that the candala was a degraded caste but yield no parti- 
culars.' Fick suggests that they were originally a tribal 
body.* After the first Aryan invasion the conquerors and the 
conquered were divided into two broad social cafegories,— 
üryavarna and dásavarna. Gradually the düsavarma or the 

-'defented aboriginals yielded to numeroussub-castes or classes 
in a social hierarchy taking positions according to their 
loyalty to the victors and to the adoption of the foreign 
culture. Those who remained outside the Aryan social 
scheme were reduced to a medley of pariahs and under-dogs. 
Among these outcasts some were ethnic groups, held 
together by a common race (hinajiti) humiliated for their 
despicable callings. The candala was at the bottom of the 
ladder. The Brabmanical theory that he is the issue of a 
Sidra busband and a Brahmana wife reveals only a jealous 
attempt to preserve the purity of the stock against the grow- 
ing menace of pratiloma marriage. If the children of these 
marriages did really sink down to the status of canddlas, 
certainly that does not explain the origin of the caste and 
Fick’s suggestion seems to be substantially correct. 

That the canddlas were aboriginal local tribes with their 
peculiar trades and professions and social customs crystall- 
ised later into a caste or community under the rigid isola- 
tion forced upon them by the Aryan or Aryanised society 
is gathered from the bulk of Pali evidences as well as Epic 
literature. 

The Ramayana depicts the candála in the following 

strain :'* with blue complexion, blue robes 

mt vor dishevelled locks, garlanded from the 

crematory, anointed with ashes from the same and adorned 
with iron ornaments.'' 


1 Ch. Up. V. 107; 24.4; Ade. Gp. 8.,iv. 1; 8am. Gr. 8., ii. 12; vi. 1, ete VAja: 
seoeyi-Farp. xxx. 21; Tait. Br, tii. 4. 17. 1; Bp. Up. iv. L 24. 
3 Op. cit., 204 ff. 
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nilavastradharo nilah paruso dhvastamūrddhajah 

cityamalyamgaragasca Ayasibharano’bhavat (I. 58. 10f). 

Manu also enjoins that the dress of the canddla should 
consist of the garments of the dead and that black iron 
should be their ornament (X. 51). 

In the Mātanga Jataka he is described as '* clad in abad 
under-garment of red colour round whicb a belt is tied; 
above this a dirty upper garment, an earthen pot in band '' 
—rattadupattam nivasetva kayabandbaram bandhitva pamsu- 
kulasamghatim parupitva mattikaápattam adaya....(1V. 379). 

Manu also adds that he is '* distinguished by marke at 
the king's command" (X. 55) Medhatithi understands 
these as external marks such as '' axes, adzes and so forth 
used for executing criminals and carried on the shoulder." 
Govindaraja explains these as '' sticks and so forth," Nara- 
vana as ‘‘ iron ornaments and peacock feathers and the like." 
But the-more plausible is the explanation of Raghavananda, 
that they are to be branded on the forebead and on other 
parts of the body. 

To the candalas were assigned certain despised profes- 

sions befitting their rank which they had 
Aris and Profes- to pursue hereditarily. The Arthagastra 
— Corpseburner. fixes their habitat beside the crematorium 
(pasanda-candalanam Smasapante vasah, 
II. 4). Manu (X. 51) and Visnu (XVI. 14) ordain that their 
clothes must be the mantles of the deceased. The occu- 
pation readily suggested by these injunctions is tbat of 
burning dead bodies. This was presumably not an independ- 
ent profession but a compulsive service imposed on them by 
the state or society at large. Manu says: '* In the daytime 
they may do the work assigned to them by order of the 
king ; the corpse of anybody who has no relations they must 
carry out of the house—such is the standing rule" (X. 55). 
According to the commentary on the Silavimamsa Jataka a 
candála is engaged in removing corpses (chavacbaddaka- 
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E 
candala, IIT. 195). He is certainly the corpse-burner 
(chavadahaka) who tops the list of despised"professions in 
Milinda (p. 331). 

The cremation of unclaimed dead bodies and those of 
ae criminals seem to be an associate function 
tioner. ` of the equally disreputable job of an execu- 

tioner. Manu says : '' Criminals they 
shall kill according to the law, by order of the king; the 
clothes of the criminals, their beds or other ornamental 
articles they may keep to themselves "" (X. 56) — Visnu says 
* A candala must live by executing criminals sentenced to 
death °’ (XVI. 11) In the AnuSasanaparva his duty is 
that of the public executioner (48. 11). In the Arthasastra 
it is laid down that a candála is to function for wlnppirp 
a transgressing woman in the centre of the village (III. 3) 
and for dragging an attempting suicide with a rope along 
the public road (IV. 7). The idea of employing æ candala 
for these purposes was to add an insult to the injury inflicted 
on the culprit. 

The candàála is sometimes seen also in the despised role 

of a hunter. In the Sàntiparva, Mahi- 

— bhārata he is an animal-trapper in a forest 
(188.23) and pursues his trade with a pack of dogs (138. 
114). In the Arthagastra occurs a parable which conveys 
thata candala usually profits by a fight between a dog and a 
pig (IX. 2). Manu assigns only dogs and donkeys as their 
wealth (X. 51). The profession of hunting is assigned to 
the caste known as nisdda and the candala is not commonly 
seen in this role. This may have been an occasional or an 
additional calling. Or the term candála may have been 


1 Cf. w Jatake sketch of the coraghátaka : attano — pharasufica kap(eka- 
kasañca &dáya kásayunivásino rattamáladbaro (II. 41. 179). Ihe candálas d 
a garland of red flowers (Jat. TIT. 30). Their dress and ornaments presumably 

a —— since, according to the Smplis they bad them as they found them 


in corpses brought for cremation. 
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used in a more generic sense covering all pariahs and 
outcasts among whom the nisdda or animal-killer was one. 
This is the more probable explanation as we come across 
other occupations of a canddla which do not fit in with a 
corpse-carrier or an executioner. One is found to earn 
living by selling fruits out of season but it should be^ 
remembered that he is a Bodhisatta (Jat. IV. 200). 
Another is found mending old things (jinnapatisamkharanam 
karoti, Jat. V. 429). The phrase ' mülavyasanavrttinàm ' 
used in Manu with reference to the occupation of a Sopaka 
Candala is explained by Narayana and Nandana as those 
who live by digging roots, t.e., in order to sell them as 
medicine. The candála may appear with begging tray in 
hand (kalopihattha, An. IV. 375). Ina Jataka story a 
king is reduced to candalahood under the fury of his oppressed 
subjects (VI. 156). Evidently not the candala caste but 
the general status of outcasts or degraded castes is meant. 
The analysis of the phrase 'candála-vamsa-dhopanam ' 
which occurs in the Dighanikaya (I. i. 13) and in the 
Cittasambhüta — Jataka is illuminating. 
wages ^ — *" Rhys Davids renders it as * acrobatic feats 
by candálas.' Rouse as ' the art of sweep- 
ing in the cundala breed" and Fick as ‘the art of blowing 
a Candála flute." The annotation of Buddhaghosa in the 
Sumangalavilàsini clarifies the cryptic expression. He 
treats the phrase as a compound of three separate things. 
‘ Candála ' means ‘ ayogula-kila,'—a trick with an iron ball, 
‘f vamsa' is 'venum ussüpetvà kilanam, a trick with a 
bamboo pole (which is balanced on the juggler's forehead or 
throat while at the other end his pupil is poised. Com. Sn. 168), 
‘dhopanam ' is * atthidhovanam.' Here the scholiast refers 
toa barbarian custom in a certain janapada where corpses 
were not burnt but buried and when decomposed, were dug 
out; the bones were washed and buried again with balms. 
The funeral rite was accompanied with drinking bouts and 
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gusty wailings.—He quotes a passage from the Anguttara- 
nikāya (V. 216) where the custom called * dhopanam' is 
said to be prevailing in Southern India and hilariously 
observed with feasting, dancing, singing and merry-making. 

e adds significantly ‘Idha ekacce pana indajaléfia 
atthidhovanam dhopanan ti vadanti.'' 

Two things are apparent. Firstly, the custom certainly 
belongs to some aboriginal tribes particularly inhabiting 
Southern India and presumably to the candalas. Secondly, 
'dhopanam ' is a conjuring trick of bone-washing also 
presumably practised by candalas. The ball-trick and the 
pole-trick may be acrobatic feats or sleights of hand. What 
is gathered is that the candalas practised various sorts of 
magical and acrobatic feats peculiar to their breed (candala- 
kammam). They displayed their art in public shows or on 
roadside which brought a few coppers from sight-seers. 

The reference in the Anguttaranikaya to the custom 
prevailing in * southern districts’ weakens the comment of 
Fick that ‘‘ the candala village placed in the Citta-Sambhüta 
Jütaka in front of the gate of Ujjein and thus to the west 
of India, may have probably existed only in the imagination 
of the narrator who carried the narrow conditions of his 
home over the whole of India.'' ' There is nothing to show 
conclusively that the candala caste was peculiar to the 
social organisation in Magadha and Vanga because their 
modern descendants are mostly located there and because 
Magadha and Videha are referred to by Manu as the land 
of mixed castes. 

The candala had to remain in strict isolation from 
civilised contact and at the bottom of the uncivilised society. 
‘But (unlike all other castes) the residences of- the 
candalas should be outside the village’’—so ordains Manu 


(X.51). ‘‘ Canddlas must live out of the town......... In | 


$ 
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this their condition is different (from and lower than that 
of the other mixed castes) ''—3o lays down Visnu (XVI. 14). 
'* Endued with a dreadful disposition, be must live in the 
outskirts of cities and towns ° (Mbh. XIII. 48.1). In the 
Jàtakas the canddlas are always seen living outside the city” 
gate (bahinagare, IV. 376, 390; VI. 156) in villages and 
settlements entirely by themselves (mahacandalagamako, IV. 
200 ; candalagama, IV.376, 390; candalavatakam, VI. 156). 
Fa-hien and Yuan Chwang corroborate the fact that they 
lived outside the city in their own villages. The latter adds 
that when they at all entered the municipal area, they had 
to travel along the left side of the road. 

. Elaborate rules of contact fortified the social partition. 
First and foremost, the rules of the table. The Bramanas 
of Kasi who were thrown out of caste '* having been made 

to taste the leavings of a Candala ~’ 
| (candalucchitthabhatta) for their life, 
retired in shame to the kingdom of Mejjha (mleccha) and — 
with the king ‘of that country (Jat, IV.3761f). In Buddha'$ 
own words food earned by unlawful means ''is like the 
leavings of a Candála ' ;—the following Jataka story 
narrates how a Bráhmana takes the leavings of a candāla 
under pressure of hunger but later awakes to the disgrace 
done to his birth, clan and family, vomits out the food with 


. Social —— e 


blood and retires into the forest to die forlorn (II. 82 ff). 


The Smrtis prohibit touching a candala by higher | 


castes for which purification by bathing is necessary 
(Apas. II. i. 2. 8; Gaut. XIV. 30; Manu, V. 85; Và$. 
XXIII. 33; Yàj. III. 30). Hence the wind and water that 
carry this contact is equally loathsome. Setaketu, the 
proud Brüáhmana pupil loathes the wind that brushes the 
body of a fellow candala pupil (Jat. III. 233). Another 
Brahmana in whose locks gets stuck a tooth-stick nibbled 
by a candála and carried by river current, reviles and curses 
the culprit and compels him to move and live downstream 
56—1965B 
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(IV. 376 ff; cf. Vin. IV. 203 ff). A parable in the 


_ Arthagastra shows that ‘‘.a reservoir of water belonging 


to “candalas is serviceable only to canddlas, but not to 
Sl cis MAYEN T P TEE * (Yathà candalodapanagcandalanam- 


3 », evopabhogyo nünyesim evamayam. I. 14). Even sight of 
.* and speech to them impurify (Manu, III. 239). Apastamba 
- says: ''As it is sinful to touch a Pineda so it is *to speak 


"D 


to him or to look at him"' (II. 1. 2. 8.). A merchant's 
daughter and a chaplain's daughter dun their eyes with 
scented water and turn their back at the sight of candalas 
which brings bad luck. "The two creatures are beaten to a 
jelly by the people who forfeited the expected distribution of 
free food and liquor due to the evil omen (IV. — 
390 ff). 

It is sidkentüt to narrate the multifarious , disabilities 
thrust upon these people to square up their isolation and to 
MEE. NEREA perpetuae their subjection and humilia- 
disabilities. tion. “ʻA man who fulfils a religious 
duty should not seek intercourse with them ; their business 
they should conduct among themselves and their marriages - 
they must contract with their equals. Their food must be 
given them by somebody other than an Aryan in a br&ken 
vessel ; at night they shall not go about in the villages or in 
the towns''" (Manu, X. 52 f). <A student of the Vedas shall 
not study in a village where candálas live nor if a candala is 


. within sight (Apas. I. 3. 9. 15-17 ; Gaut. XVI. 19 ; Và$. 
XIII. 11). ‘“‘If (while reciting the Vedas) they hear tholsés 


made by outcasts or canddlas, they shall sit silent and 
fasting during three days” (Vas. XXIII. 34). They are 
debarred from standing as witness except in case of transac- 
tions in their own community (Artb. III. 11; Manu, VIII. 
64: Nar. I. 155). For touching one of a higher order they 
are to be fined (Arth. II. 19; cf. III. 20). Por stealing 
an animal of a candüla the thief is fined only half of the 


standing rate (IV. 10). * i 
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Nothing demonstr ates more sharply the social status of a 
—— than bis very frequent classification with a dog- 
(Apas. IT. 4. 9. 5; Gaut. XVII. 24; Vas. 
XXIII. 33). A house-holder is to practise 

charity by throwing food outside the house on the ground .. 

for dogs, candálas, outcasts and crows (Vas. XI.9; 

Manu, IIT. 92). In the Mahabharata he stands in-* the © 

company of cows, elephants, dogs, ravens and vultures 

(VI. 29. 13; XII. 207. 42 ff). Manu extends the list to 

pig, cock, ass, camel and all and sundry animals (III. 939; 

XII. 52). ‘‘Raven of ill omen'' is the common form of 

address to him (Jat. III. 233, IV. 388). But he was not 

really as well off as these companions. The wind and 
sight of these animals did not pollute an Arya, nor were the 
sacred Vedas profaned at their hearing or by their presence. 

The candála was lower than the dog and the crow. In the 

Smrti literature the candala is the lowest of all. mortals 

(Manu, X. 16, 26). x A a 

In popular literature ‘‘contemptuous as a candála" has 
become a proverbial expression. Into the mouth of a young 
lioness to whom a jackal had made a proposal of marriage 
the«words are put—''Tbis jackal is considered low and 

wretched among the four-footed animals, similar to a 

candüla (hino patikuttho candalasadiso, II. 6). A Brah- 

mana designates his adulterous wife as pdpacanddli (IV. 
' SAPA * 

| The story of the Citta-Sambhüta Jataka shows with 
pathetic clarity the mournful lot of these pariahs. T'wo 
candàla brothers living outside the city, display their simple 
arts outside the city gates. By accident and no fault of 
their own their loathsome sight is caught by two conceited 
women. They ate mobbed almost to death. The thought 
comes to them, —‘‘all this misery bas come upon us peaayae 
of our birth ; we are not allowed to pursue our own trade’ 

(candalakammam kātūm na sakkhissima). They conceal 
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their birth and go to study at Taxila. Here again they are 
. exposed by their dialect (candalabhasa) and driven out With 
blows for their audacity of intruding into the- knowledge Y 
which was the preserve of the upper classes. "The story 
also demonstrates how complete the -jsolation- was—the- 
isolation imposed by all the ingenuity that the priesthood _ 
was capable of—*'that in the midst of a population speaking | 
an Aryan dialect they preserved even in linguistic matters. 
their racial individuality.'' ' J | 
Was there no mitigation for the candála ? It is admit- 
ted that Sastra rules do not reflect truly theactual conditions 
of society. Butin this respect at least the popular stories 
of the Jatakas show that reality did not go very far frem 
priestly theory. The few Jàtaka stories that afford casual 
relief should be taken with some discount for the subject 
therein is always a Bodhisatta. In onecase he dares to kick 
a fellow Brithmana pupil who is defeated in an academic 
dispute and the action is condoned by the teacher 
(III. 233). We have seen that the candála was not at all 
admitted to the courses of learning. Elsewhere he is served 
E by a Brahmana*for a charm and the Bodhisatta «motive 
comes out in the open when the latter loses it from denying 
his candala teacher out of shame. The fitting conclusion is 
the sermon by a king that a teacher is always to be respected - 
be he a Sudda, Candala or Pukkusa (IV. 200 f). In 
* another story a candála who is maltreated by a merchant's 
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^ daughter, lies down in fast for six days at the merchant's 
. . “oors, obtains the girl for wife and compels her to carryehim 
$ on her back to his village (IV. 376).* Every available 
<> testimony goes to show that the fellow would have been 
F flayed or lynched no less than a Negro who would show the 
- ^Y same temerity witb a Yankee woman a few years ago.“ 
i $ ^ i +ë p 205. i E à 
— disces da —— given,—'"For the resolve of such a man (Bodbiestts)— 2 
= so it is said, always succeeds." —— 1 — " 
>" € : MENT. : 
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Ina 'disfOuipo ‘to the Brabmana  Aggikabharadvaja 


-Gotama Cites tbe instanceof Matanga,' a candala who reached, . 
the highest - fame and went to the Brahmaloka while many 
high-bred Brabmanas owing to their sinful deeds are blamed 





in this world and.goes to hell after death. Hence not by. = 


birth is one a pariah or a Brabmana, by act one is a pariah 


án Or a Bribmana (Sut. V. 138. 142) — 
x pe Na jacca vasalo hoti k 
Na jaccā hoti brahmano E 
«e Kammanā vasalo hoti 
' -= Kammana boti bralbmano À 


- But why had he to fall back upon the next world to 
vouchsafe reward or punishment? The brutal level«to 
which these people were kept precluded any question of 
their admittance to the centres of learning and enlighten- 


ment. 'The platitudes of the Suttas go down before the 


> 


hard facts revealed in the Jataka stories. Of physical 
` tyranny and economic subjection of ‘class by class, history. 


has abundant instances.  But.it is doubtful whether to the — p 


segregation and soul-killing device innovated by the Arya ` 
for a candàála there is any parallel. 


II. The Pukkusa 


Nothing can be definitely said about the origin or the 
occupation of these people. Even their . 


Origin. À name is subjected to a wide range of 


‘ydriants. ^ The Brbadaranyaka Upanisad has Paulkasa, 


the Maitrayani Samhita spells as  Puklaka or Pulkaka 


(1. 6. 11), the Vajasaneyi Samhità as Paulkasa (XXX. 17). 


vet Arthasüstra gives Pulkasa. In the Smrtis they appear 
Pukkasa while the Pali form is Pukkusa consistently. 
Like the canddla the pukkasa of the Smrtis is a mixed 


1 Cf. Jataka, IV. 3761. ; Manu, 1X. 14.48. 
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caste, but- opinions differ about his descent. The Artha- 
-. astra says that he is the issue of a nisáda on an ugra woman 
(III. 7), Manu (X. 18) and Bodhàyana (I. 5. 11), on a 


2 ^  füdra woman. According to Visnu (XVI. 5) and Vasistha 
| -(XVHL 5) he is born of a Ksatriya woman by a Vaiáya 
ag father, according to Gautama (IV. 19), by a Sidra father.. 


Visnu ordains that the pukkasa must live by hunting 
à vti (XVI. 9). Manu assigns him ‘ catching 
(© aswea. ^ 7* and killing of animals living “in holes" 
along with two other mixed castes, viz., 
ksattrs and ugras (X. 49). In the Pali literature he appears 
s in an altogother different rôle. The commentary on the 
` 'Silavimamsa Jataka explains him as one living by removing 
flowers (pupphachaddaka-pukkusa, III. 105). The puppha- 
chaddaka also appears in the Milinda in a circle of despised 
. castes and professions (p. 331). In the Theragatha his 
"occupation appears to be the removing of faded flowers from" 
temples and palaces. Fick is thus led to state: '* I don't 
believe that the Pukkusas were a special professional class 
but a race that lived generally by hunting and only 
occasionally by dirty work, like cleaning temples and 
palaces." ^ Dhammapàla's commentary, however, throws 
more light on his functions. Thera Sunita born as a 
pupphachaddaka, earned his living as a street-sweeper, not 
making enough to kill his hunger. In early dawn he cleared 
«the street of Rajagaha, collecting scraps, rubbish and so 
on into heaps, and filling therewitb the baskets he carried 
on a yoke. EN. 
Whatever their origin and profession, one thing remains 
certain,—that they were a despised race 
whose lot was almost as bad as that of 
the candala. In the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad paulkasa 


Social Btatus. 


$ c - Lg * 
| Op. cit., p. 206. On the pukkusa Rhys Davids says in the Pali Dictionary,— 
* name of & inon-Aryan) tribe, bence designation of a low social class, the members. 
of wbich are said (in tbe Játakas; to earn their living by means of refuse-clearing."" 
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is the name of a despised race of men along with the candala 
(IV. 3. 22). In Manu (XII. 55) and in the Yajiavalkya 
(III. 20) they are elassed with canddlas and various breeds 
of animals as creatures in whose wombs a Brahmanicide 
is born. In the Anugisanaparva they are the progeny 
of the eandalas, eat the flesh of asses, horses and elephants, 
and just like the candalas wear clothes procured by stripping 
human ‘corpses and eat off broken earthenware (43. 24). 
In the Jatakas they are very commonly bracketted with the 
canddlas. Like that of their bedfellows their sight was 
unseemly. Elder Sunita plied his trade in early dawn 


obviously to escape sight. When Buddha was approaching 
with his train, finding no place to hide in on the road, he" - 
placed his yoke in a bend of the wall and stood as if stuck 


to the wall. He speaks of himself in the Theragatha : 
** Of low family am I, I was poor and needy. Low was 
the work I. did, namely that of removing faded flowers. 
L was despised by man, held in low esteem and reproved.”’ 3 


Nice kulamhi jato "ham daliddo appabhojano ; 
hinam kammam mamam àsi, ahosim pupphachaddako, 
" 620. 
jiguechito manussanam paribhüto ca vambhito 
nicam manam karitvàna vandissam bahukam janam, 621. 


* 


^ III. The Nesüda 


According to the Arthasistra and the Dharmaáastras, 
E tus ina identity. the nisdda is the offspring of a Brahmana 
like the eandála and the pukkusa among the '' ethnic 
castes '' held together by a common race. The derivation 
of the word (ni—down, sad—settle) indicates those who have 


ie. ! Cf, Oldenberg : Buddha, p. 159, 


Ea 


on a Südra woman. Fick groups him 
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(n ed down, i.e., the settled, abonigo. Eu. C pointed 

* ie and Keith,” this view of Weber is support- 

A =` ed by the fact that the ritual of the Vigvajit sacrifice 


ires a temporary residence with  misüdas, for 
the nisadas who would permit an Aryan to reside 


-. 
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NE t 





r _. amenable to Aryan influence. But the name appears in early 
* Vedic. literature also as a general term for the non- Aryan 


- (paüca janih) to be the four castes (catvüra varnah) and 


raz —* the nisidas and the commentator Mahidbara explains* the. | 
ord where it occurs in the Vajasaneyi-Samhita as meaning .- 





vie 
IP? a Bhilla or Bhil (XVI. 27; cf. XXX. 8). 
> - Apparently, the nisádas like the canddlas were originally 
a tribal group that lived mainly by hunting - 
2 and fishing, the professions: which re- 
; Eu the lowest stage of human culture. In India these 
3 bore the additional stigma of killing living ‘beings.’ This 
stigma and the consequent isolation retarded racial 
^" admixture and these people retained their tribal charac- 
23 feristic within the Aryan structure. In the Pali and 


& 


"s — profeasion ? 





| Bante But also of states, kings and armies of nisádas. The 
legal definition of their origin however shows ‘that the 
racial isolation gradually slackened under’ the stress of 
~ material circumstances. ` A Bráhmana youth. adopts the 
‘occupation of a hunter when he cannot maintain himself 
~ by any other art and dwells in a border village or outside 
=~ city gate (Jat. IIT. 200; VI. 170). Among the ten callings 
of a straying Brāhmaņa appears the hunter's (IV, 361ff). 


| Rhys Davids gives in Pali Dictionary ‘one who lies in wait," 
* Vedic Indez. p» 


+ Düsitab sarvalokegu- nisidatvinp garisyati I 
nátipátanirato uiranukrogatam gatah, =€ : 
i NER x p. E Rám.I.59.91. ^^ 
>» m .* 
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. temporarily amongst them, must have been partially - 


"tribes outside the Aryan organisation like the Südras ; for - 
gpeumunyava (Yàska : Nirukta, iii. 8) took the five | peoples ! 


~ Sanskrit literature we hear not only of villages and settle- - 
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The profession followed by the entire branch of a low race 
took the shape of a caste when it was reinforced by infiltra- 
tion from higher caste-orders. 

: It is not to be supposed that the profession of animal- 
killing was confined to a specific tribe or 
caste or that all those who took to it 

received the stamp of a specific caste-denomination called 
the nisdda. Manu assigns slaughter of wild animals to the 
- mixed castes of Medas, Andhras, Cuncus and Madgus, of 
cave-dwelling animals to Pukkusas, Ksattrs and Ugras 
while reserving killing of fish to Nisadas (X. 48f). Else- 
- where snaring animals is attributed as a supplementary 
occupation to the mixed caste of Sairandhra (X. 32). 
Megasthenes' fourth class of population consists of abori- 
ginal herdsmen and  hunters—'' those who alone are 


Hunter par ercellence. 


ES allowed to kill animals,'' representing a professional class 


Poe 


* 
-=> 
v 


rather than a tribal or caste group. What may be inferred 
is that these. professions were pursued more or less by all 
aboriginals although the misüda tribes were hunters par 
~- excellence, so much so that a professional hunter came to 
be called a nisida in popular parlance whatever his tribal 
origin. 
The strictly professional name as distinguished from the 
racial is ‘luddaka’ for hunter and 
' kevatta ' (Sans. kaivarta) for the fisher- 
man or boatmán. In the Pali works we come across the 


Luddaka and Kevatta. 


i vattakaluddako (Jat. I. 208, 434 ; II. 115), the godhaluddako 


(I. 488; III. 107), the tittiraluddako (III. 64), the miga- 
luddako (II. 153; III. 49, 170, 185) according as the 
hunter or fowler specialised in stalking a particular beast 
or bird and purveyed its flesh. The  kaivarta likewise 
seems to bea professional and not a tribal name. It does 
mot appear in the Smrti lists of mixed castes. According 
to the nomenclature of Manu the caste name corresponding 
to the fishing profession is mdrgava or dása begotten by 
§7—1305B 
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a nisüda on an dyogava woman (another mixed caste) and 
“ subsisting by working as a boatman whom the inhabitants 
of Aryavarta calla kaivarta *’ (X. 34). The nisdda king 
Guha is seen ready with his flotilla of 500 boats and 
hundreds of kairarta soldiers in anticipation of Bharata's 
hostility to Rima (Ram. II. 84. 8). Within the profession 
of nisüda, fishing appears as a matter of course, as much — 
as hunting (Mbh. I. 28; Jat. VI. 71f). 

As these people excelled in bagging the different species 
of the four-footed, feathered and finny 
races, their arts, appliances and accom- 
plices differed accordinglv. "The quail-trapper nets quails by 
gathering the birds with the imitation of the note of a qugil - 
(Jat. I. 208, 434 ; II. 113) and the partridge-catcher snares 
his preys by means of a decoy bird (III. 64). The iguana- 
trapper goes to the forest to dig out iguanas with spades and 
dogs (godhabilam bhindanatthiya kuddilam gahetva suna- 
khehi saddhim aranüam pāvisi. I. 488). The deer-stalker 
marks the whereabouts of deer from their foot-prints traced 
from the water-place, sets the toils (migaluddako vaddha- 
mayam pàsanf oddetvà agamiasi, IT. 153) and bags his victim 
with sword and spear (asin ca sattir ca, III. 185). Bows and 
arrows instead of the snare and the sword or spear were also 
used (II. 200). For fishing purposes, nets -were the 
commonest instruments while the line (bàlisiko balisena 
maccha uddbarati. Mil. 412; cf. Jat. I. 482; Sn. II. 
225f) and the wicker-cage (kuminani, Jat. I. 497) set in 
pits and holes of rivers (nadikandaradisu, II. 238) were also 
in use. It is not always however that the nesdda specialised 
in killing a particular animal and very often all manners of 
birds, beasts and fishes came within his pursuit (IT. 200; 
VI. TM.,. 1310). 


Arts and Appliances, 


1 Just. like his modern prototype. The santbals, kols and other aboriginals still 
catch partridges and doves by the same artifice. 
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The professional hunter of course sells his bag,—beast, 
bird or fish to the market place in the 
Settled and nomad- ave e 

ic hunters. adjoining city. He may havea modest 
catch that can be carried on a pole (VI. 
170) or there may be a windfall so that he drives a cart- 
load of venison (III. 49). The hunters probably disposed 
 oftheir booty to the retailers who ran stalls of different 
varieties of flesh in the market place.’ There were also 
people who did not dispose of their prize but lived upon them 
direct. ‘‘ Certain men of the marches (of Benares) used to 
make a settlement wherever they could best find their food, 
dwelling in the forest, and killing for meat for themselves 
and their families the game which abounded there *’ (IV. 
289). ‘This is reminiscent of the accounts of Diodorus and 
Arrian on the wild nomadic tribes who lived on chase out- 
side human dwellings. As the conquerors appropriated land 
of the superior grade, the more conservative of the original 
settlers withdrew to the marches where land offered little 
attraction to the tiller. Hunting, animal-keeping and free- 
booting became the occupation of these Bohemians. They 
were less amenable to Aryan culture and consequently 
accorded a more dishonourable status than their more settled 

compatriots. 
AQ is not possible with available data to fix the geographi- 
cal regions where the hunting and fishing 
folk were mainly located. Probably they 
were scattered all over the country, generally grouped in 
their own villages, situated outside the borders of cities as 
usual with other despised professions and castes, and gene- 
rally fitted in a structure of communal economy. They are 
referred to as plying their nets Jointly and as being obedient 
to one another's bidding (anyonyavaSavarttinah. Mbh. XIII. 


Habitat. 


! Gogh&tsko, orobhiko, süksriko, m&ghaviko, sikuntiko, etc. sre b 
different varieties of flesh and not keepers or hunters of different animals. 
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50). Elder Yasoja was born at the gate of the city of 
Savatthi in a fishers’ village, as the son of the headman of 
the 500 fishermen's families who fished together in the river 
Aciravati (Therag. 243ff). The anglers (balisikaà) in another 
village are in the habit of sharing their prize as it appears 
from a ruse planned by one of them who had a snag in his 
tackle and took it to be a big fish : 

puttakam matu santikam pesetva pativissakebi saddhim 

kalaham kārāpemi, evam ito na koci kotthasam paccàsim- 
sissati (Jat. I. 482). 
Elder Losaka Tissa was born in a fishing village of a thou- 
sand families (kulasahassavase kevattagaáme) in Kosala of 
which the 1,000 heads went together to fish in river aad 
pool (I. 234). Elsewhere fishing misaádas are found to live 
in a remote region in the midst of the ocean (samudrakuksa- 
vekante nisadálayamuttamam, Mbh. I. 28). The fishing 
tribes of the western countries brought tribute to Yudbisthira 
(II. 32. 10). In a Jàtaka story are found two villages of 
hunters near Benares on the two banks of a river each with 
a chief over its 500 families (VI. 71f). A nesadagáma near 
Benares is very common reference (II. 36; IV. 413; V. 337; 
Therig. Com. 291ff) and such villages are seen as early as 
in the Latyayana Srauta Sūtra (VIII. 2. 8). 

Von Schroeder suggests indentification of nisüdas with 
Nysaeans who, according to the Greek memoirs sent an 
embassy to Alexander when he was in the land of the 
Aévakas.' The identification however is doubtful. Varaha- 
mihira recognises a kingdom (rastra) of the nisadas in the 
south-east of the Madhyadesa (Br. Sam. XIV. 10). Guha's 
principality was situated on the banks of the Ganges 
beyond Kosala with the city of Srhgavera (Ram. II. 50; 
83. 19). 


! Indien Literatur und Cultur, p 866, 
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The nesada was despised both for his profession and for 
his birth. His was a despicable pursuit 
(luddàcara khuddàacara' ti, Dn. XXVII. 25). 
That animal-killing was stigmatised is evident throughout 
the Jàátakas. It is among the ten pursuits of straying 
Brahmanas. A king asks a hunter to give up his calling 
and adopt agriculture, trade and usury (IV. 422). A settht's 
son also dissuades a luddaka from his profession (III. 51). 
It is given that these ill-behaved people (dussilanam miga- 
luddaka-macchabandhadinam) receive but do not follow the 
law (III. 170). In the Mahabharata a long tribute is paid 
by Sakra to the nisáda king Nala who is well-versed in ail 
dnties, conducts himself always with rectitude, has studied 
the Vedas..., leads a life of harmlessness unto all 
creatures, is truth-telling and firm in his vows and in 
his house the gods are ever gratified by sacrifices held 
according to the ordinance. In that tiger among men— 
that king resembling a lokapdla in truth, forbearance, 
knowledge, asceticism, purity, self-control and perfect 
tranquility of soul...’* and so on (III. 58. 8-11). 
According to the Brahmanical rules, a Sidra is not allowed 
to read the Vedas nor to perform sacrifices, not to speak 
of a nisáda. The picture is unreal and the encomiums 
may not be taken to suggest that a nisdda who gave 
up his trade was promoted from his order to higher 
ranks. 

A more realistic account is that of the nisada king G uha 
who claims Rama’s friendship and is embraced by the 
latter. But neither Rama nor Bharata accepted the food 
offered by him. Unlike the Vanara and the Raksasa allies, 
this nisada king does not figure in the sacrificial rites and 
public jubilations heid after Rāma’s return from exile to 
Ayodhya. ‘The nisüda was a despised creature, both by 
birth and profession, and stood just above the canddla and 
the pukkusa in the scale of social gradation. 


Social position. — 
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IV. The Vena 


Like the nesdda, the vena and the rathakara were 
according to Rhys Davids ‘‘aboriginal 
tribes who were hereditary craftsmen in 
these crafts.’*' Fick describes them as ““professional 
castes'' or '*non-Aryan races who, although they stood on 
a higher culture-level than the hunting and fishing races, 
engaged in branches of profession the practice of which 
presupposed no acquaintance with metals and their employ- 
ment and were therefore held in low esteem by the Aryans 
who worked with iron instruments.''? The Aryans advanc- 
ing along the Gangetic plains gave the original settlers 
names after the material with which they worked. Thus 
the ‘bamboo-worker’ and the *carriage-builder" became 
names of tribes or castes (jati). 

The vena, literally, is one working with bamboo reeds. 
In the Vedas, venu is mentioned as a reed 
of bamboo; but vena, vaima or venuküra 
are not scen.? Apart from the Pali passages referred to above, 
the vena appears at the end of the Milinda list of crafts and 
professions along withthe chavadahaka, pupphachaddaka and 
nesdda. In a Jütaka verse the veni is bracketed with the 
candala (sic) as a term of rebuke (V. 306). The venukara 
or veluküra who goes into the forest with his knife to collect 
a bundle for his trade (Jat. IV. 251) is probably another 
name of the same ''functional caste’’ who ranks in the con- 
ventional fashion along with the canddla, pukkusa and 
rathaküra in the Lalita Vistara as hinakula in which a 
Bodhisatta is not reborn (Ch. III). 

The tribal craft of these people was working with 
reeds, i.c., basket-making and flute-making. Dhammapala 


Professional Castes. 


Degradation. 


y 


! Dialogues of the Buddha, Vol. I, p. 100. 


7 Op.cit., p. 208. 
3 In the Arthaé&stre, tho raina is the issue of an Ambastha on a Vaidebaka 


woman (11, 7). 


— 
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explains them as a caste working on willows and reeds 
(venim và ti venajatika vilivaküra-nalakürü, PvA, p. 175). 
The Jataka commentary on veni (V. 306) explains it by 
tacchika,—a  carpenter's widow.' Probably the original 
bamboo-working race was not always rigidly identified with 
its profession. Manu defines the function of the vena as 
playing drums (X. 49) while the craft of making baskets 
and other things with cleft bamboos is ascribed to the 
pandusaupaka caste originating from the canddla (Mbh. 
XIII. 48, 26; cf. Manu, X. 37). 


V. The Rathakara 


. The rathakdra or chariot-maker is in the Atharvaveda 
one of those subject to the king (III. 5. 6) 
apparently standing as an example of the 
industrial population. It appears definitely as a caste-name 
in the Yajurveda Samhitas (Kath. XVII. 13; Mait. II. p. 5; 
Vaj. XVI. 17, XXX. 6) and in the Brahmanas (Tait. I. 1. 
4. 8; III. 4. 9. 1; Sat. XIII. 4. 2.17). Inthe Yàjüavalkya 
he is the progeny of a madhisya (Ksatriya father- Vaisya 
mother) and a karani (Vai$ya father+Stdra mother). In 
later literature he is a caste below the Vaisya but superior to 
the $üdra. He is a functional caste like the taksaka and 
the dhaivara, the carpenter and the fisherman respectively 
in the Vedic literature, held as inferior to the drya orders. 
His further deterioration in social esteem is exhibited much 
later in the Pali texts quoted above. In the Khbandahala 
Jaitaka he figures in a low series with the pukkusa and the 
vesa (VI. 142).* 


Origin and Degrada- 
tion. 


i Thus one despised caste is explained by means of another. In the Vedic litera- 
ture the taksaka or joiner appears in a low role. 

2 Weber: Indische Studien, 10, 12, 13. Hillebrandt suggests that the Anu 
tribe formed the basis of this caste, referring to their worship of the Rbhus who are 
chariot-makers Par excellence, Vedische Mythologie, 3, 152 f 

3 In the Arthaéáüstra, the rathakdru’s is a profession prescribed for the mixed 
caste of Vaipya UIT, 7), but in the previous chapter, itis a caste-natne. 
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This rathaküra whose very appellation indicates the 
Craft: chariotbagg. function of  chariot-building, became 
ing and leather-work. associated in course of time with a new 
craft, that of working on leather. Probably this transforma- 
tion from a comparatively less to a more  disrespectable 
pursuit took place in the Gangetic regions and probably this 
also explains the consequent deterioration in social status of 
the- caste as seen in. Pali literature. In the Majjhima 
the artisan who is shaping an axle of a chariot 
(rathassa nemim) is not a rathakdra but a ydnakara (I. 5). 
In the Jataka verses the metaphor occurs twice,—‘‘just as 
the rathaküra cuts the shoe according to the skin'' (ratha- 
kāro va cammassa parikantam upáhanam, IV. 172; ratha- 
karo va parikantam upahanam, VI. 51). Inthe first, the 
commentary explains rathaküra as cammakara. The com- 
mentary on the Petavatthu also explains rathakürin as 
cammakürin (IIT. 1. 13). But certainly there was no com- 
plete overlapping of the two crafts in the same caste, for the 
cammaküra and the rathaküra are both mentioned side by 
side in the Milinda list referred to above.' 


That the two were not identified is also proved by the 
enumeration of the cammakürasippam 
among the set of despised callings cited in 
contradistinction from the despised castes. The occupation 
of a cobbler was held disreputable in all quarters. Manu 
assigns working in leather to the mixed castes of karavara 
and dhigvana (X. 36. 49) : this karavara again, 18 said to 
be begotten by a carmakāra on a nisada woman (Mbh. XIII. 
48. 26). Food offered by the shoe-maker is not to be 
taken by a Bráhmana (Mbh. XII. 37. 31). Even trating 


Social status. 


1 Cowell and Roose find a puzzle in this ducl function of the Rathakara and take 


— reloge in the suggestion that he might be the worker of wooden sboea. 
=. 


? According to Manu however, by a nisdda man on a caideha woman. 
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in iron and leather is censurable (ikrayam lohacarmanah, 

XII. 295. 5 f). ‘ 

^ The leather-worker's was a developed art. He did not 
make shoes only. He prepared leather- 
sack holding a hogshead's weight (kumbha- 
kara-g&hikam cammabhastam),' leather ropes and straps, 

shoes '*big enough for an elephant," and leather, parachute 
(cammachatta) by means of which a hunter fhes* down.a 

mountain (Jat. V. 45 D. He worked shields of 100 layers, 
of superb workmanship (phalasatam ° cammam hontimanti- 
sunitthitam, VI. 454); He is among the eighteen senis of 
artisans who build a king's dwellings in Uttarapaficala 
(V I. 427). 


Workmanship. 


The conventional Pali list does not certainly exhaust the 
medley of castes and tribes who either 
because of their race or for low occupations 
remained outside the pale of the Aryan culture. Under the 
general brand of mleccha passed the procession of indigenous 
and foreign barbarians in the Epics,—the Pahlavas, Sakas, 


Toferior races. 


*Yavanas, Kambojas, Kirütas, Cinas, Hunas and so forth. 


Sinful races who aet like ¢anddlas, ravens and vultures are 
Andhakas, Guhas, Pulindas, Savaras, Cucukas and Madra- 
kas in the South and Yaunas, Kambojas, Gandhaàras and 
Kiratas in the North (Mbh. XII. 207. 42 ff). The Yonas, 
Kambojas and Gandhiras settled in the North- West Frontier 
Province. Among the Yong, the Bribmana and Sramana 
had no — —— stime (R.E., V.). Among them 

and the Kambojas, it is said in the Majjhima, there were 
only two castes, arua and dasa (d'eva vanni ayyo c'eva daso 
.ed) and where a dása can be an ürya and an drya a dasa (995). 

















| Cf. the cammamaluka or the leather sack used to carry earth dog out ofa 


tunnel (Jat. VI. 432), z. 
3 Phalesatappamanem bahukháüre khaddpetva modubbavarmp 
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The Andhras occupied the land beyond the Godavari,—the 
southern part of the- Central Provinces and Nizam's domi- 
nions. The Pulindas, though scattered over many provinces 
appear mainly in the north and north-east of the Andhras 
(R. E. XIID. The Abbiras who earned notorlety as a 
tribe of robbers (Ram. VI. 22. 30 f) infested the western 
coast south of Guzrat. 

In the Arthaéastra, the mlecchas figure as gavage, barba- 
They are — — with — (XIII. 5) iod: the 
sardonic author finds in them a good recruiting ground 
for spies and agents provocateurs (I. 12, XIV. 1). 

To Megasthenes some of these Lribes were reported as 
pigmies waging war witb cranes and partridges; to the 
author of the Periplus they are savage and cannibal races— 
the Cirrhadoe the Bargysi, the Horse-faces and Long-faces 
who inbabited the North or the Himalayan valleys. 

Apart from these the Smrtis enumerate as many as 
fifteen mixed castes (apasada) ascribing 
some particular infamous occupation to 


Mixed castes. 


each of them. The elaborate regulations on these mixed * 
castes and their unmitigated denunciation would not have 


been necessary unless there was a real menace to the purity 
of the Aryan stock from connubial relations with non-Aryan 
tribes. Racial admixture was laid under the strictest inter- 
dict and the progeny of the violation of Aryan blood, 

relegated to all sorts of impure crafts and callings, were 
debased into the lowest stratum of social conformation. 


i 


L2 


| D, R. Bhandarkar : Asoka, | 
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T CHAPTER IV i. 9 


DESPISED CRAFTS AND CALLINGS 


The hinasippa. (1) Basket. makat (2) Cobbler 13) Potter (4) Weaver (5) Barber 
(6) Aercbat (7) Snake- — (8) Snake-doctor (0) Physician (10) Miscellaneous (11) 
Vagrancy. 9 


The Suttavibhanga Pacittiya enumerates the five low 

occupations as distinct from the five low castes : 
- "Hinam nama sippam nalakürasippam kumbhakarasippam 
pesakarasippam cammakarasippam nahapitasippam tesu tesu 
va pana janapadesu oünüatam avafinatam hilitam paribhütam 
acittikatam, etam hinam nàma sippam. II. 2. 1. 

It would seem that for those who made their living by 
these trades there was no hard and fast line determined by 
birth. But on the other hand the tendency is very clear for 
the son to follow the father's craft. The association thus 
"begun and the stigma laid on these crafts resulted in’ the 
course of centuries into complete identification of the craft 
with birth and the crystallisation of thorough-going and hide- 
bound castes on the basis of particular professions. 


1. The Basket-maker and 2. The Leather-worker 


That caste and profession were fast converging and 
assuming a common border-line is clearly understood from 
the enumeration of the nalakara and the camma kdra among 
the crafts after the vena and rathakára are cited’ to illustrate 
caste roups. We have seen the annotator explain vena as 
nalakara (PvA.p. 175). The nalakdra works with cenu 
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“oF reeds.’ the: tick ara and the o cammaküra are used * 
"ow piatto ly.to denote the leather-worker. oe * 
* The Potter w ^. * gr 
e * ~~ n 
‘The Potter made — pots witb clay — name 
just ds in the present day in the villages (Jat. I i 
368 ; Sn. II. 83; Mbh} XI. 3. 11 fr). ade vases xi^ ; 


various artistic designs painted on them | a Y: 291). * 
gon generally followed the father s trade Qr. 95 IIT.- 376 
but ‘the mention of the antevast i and the dc yo in Per m od 
tion with this and similar petty a that these 

| were 'e not necessarily hereditary (Jat.*V. 290 f ; Dn. II. 88). 

5. The apprentice after learning the art from the master would 

"^ © eertainly.set up an establishment of his own or succeed to 
his master’ 8. "Y * a 

The kümbhakāra is sometimes seen settled in Pases 
outside city-gates (Jat. III. 376, 508). But he-doés not 
generally appear in very „dark colours. The potter Ghatikara 
.is a bosom friend (piyasahayo) to the Brühmana Jotipala, so 
much so that the two go to bathe together and the former 
even-pulls the latter by the locks as an appeal to go to see ’ 
Kassapa (Mn. 81). | E = 
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— at, The Jy eaver 





The” weaver was the deoakarn or the tantavaya both of b e 
which — — e HE ITI. 299). Some Borb: 
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g” Me — Uso MN t gangittré velum — P 
à  jetthaka.....- putfena ssddhin ganivi.- tan vepugumbsan c litun Bi 
177. Cf. Prince Kusa who enlista imself as an apprentice oe 

royal bouse, mak ap Im-leaf fan ~ (tAlavantam) with Paint nga spon i ae 
291 f. ; ; basket-makers caving o ma! skārā — cinaoti, He 
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C n e 
weavers’ 
24). Fo 


" ay iy the ni common on charity (Jàt. LV. 475). In 
. the Betavatthu Atthakatbà eleven pésakaras with.a jettha- 
pesakdra éntértain a bhikkhu to cordial hospi ality¢pp. 425i). 

-. The pesakara is loosely defined as a craft and as a vanna 

(DhpA, I. 498). “He is presented with the kappaka, the 
e * nalakara- nd the kumbhakara in a list of ordinary crafts- 
-. men. CR du pr yatanani) who maintain themselves and 

p thelr parents and children and friends in happiness and 

j comfort (Dn. II, 14). But his trade was not a luerative-one” 

. apparent y because of the degradation of his race “and craft 

» "4- (lamakakamma, Jat. I. 356). A weaver (tantavàya) dwell- — 

m ing tside city (bahinagare) who was spreading the threads 

- . ania pasareti) while her daughter moved “the <shuttle 

^ (tasaran vaddheti) even when he was caught with senile 

decay wah considered the. poorest man in the eity- by Maha- 

kassapa (ime mahallakakale pi kammam karonti, imasmin 

nagare imebi duggatatara natthi manne, DbpA. I. p. 424). 

, Assamanera (novice monk) who is in love with a weaver's 

* daughter i is thus questioned by her parents: ‘‘tvam "amhe 

M ove ti sallakkhesi. Mayan .pesakarü, sakkliissasi 


















>= 


akarakamman katun ti ?'" The love-lorn monk gallantly 
- „retorts: '' gihibhüto nüma.:pesakarakamman, và kàüreyya, 
A nalakarakamman và, kin iniinü 2'* : and he obtains’ the girl 
nd adopts the weaver's trade ( Vbh: A. 294 De- E 
45% Y E 
ARE. t $ #3. The Barber. ~ ; — 


* L d - KK 


The barb: er (nahapita, kappaka) used to do shaving: Bair 
UU eme eross-plaiting, shampooing, etc. (massukarana- 
hapana- thapadatthapanadini s sabba kiccüni karoti, 
1 0). * His was a definitely .dishonourable status. A 
— ire at a king's miserly offer to. his prognoses 
asa barber's ddr en and resigns (Jat. IV. 137). v 
4o "- 
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A barber tior becoming a paccekabuddha addresses the 
king, his tate master by his family name and the crowd is 
infuriated at such audacity on the part- of a low-caste person 
whose occupation is clearing of dirts (hinajaceo malamajjano 
nabapitaputto, III. 453; II. 452). A barber asks his son to 
give.up his ambit tion for a Licchavi princess as hinajacca. 
The contrast set forth at the introduction of a story which 
recounts a similar fancy of a jackal for a lioness significantly 
reveals the- depraved status of a barber; he-is the same toa 
royal family as the jackal to a lion (II. 5).’ 

Was the:barber's a more respectable calling in farther 


‘west from the Gangetic plains? In the Milinda list of 


crafts and professions he stands in company with cooks, 


_ smiths, florists; bathers eic." This profession is not stig- 


matised in tbe law-books or in relevant passages of the 
Epics. A Snàátaka is allowed food offered by a barber 
(Manu, IV. 253) but not by other artisans (214-20). Even 
to-day his position is not very dishonourable and he performs 
important functions in the family ceremonies of the upper 
orders. | « 


SW Ee & 
6. T he Acrobat, Magician and Dancer 


- 


Acrobats, dancers and jugglers (nata-nartaka) form a - 
class by themselves. Very often these arts were combined 
in thesame persons. They entertained citizens inthe samdjas 
or festive amusements (Ràm. I. 18. 18 f ; II.6. 14; 67. 9ff) 
or roamed about exhibiting their skill (sippam dassento 
vicarati, Jat. I. 480 ; mayam vidhamseyya, Sn. III. 141) on 
the highroad.. 

Interesting specimens of this art are given. -A man 
born in a jumper’s family (lamghana nataka yoniyam pati- 
sandhim gahetva) lived with his pup on the display ‘of his ¥ 


1” The royal barber is occasionally seen in — intercourse T the einploer - 


(Jat. I. 137; Vio. VII. 14). | . re 
A Cf. Dn. I. 14. x a 
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feat (lamgbanasippam) which consisted i in setting np'a number 
of javelins in a row and dance through them ` (ibid.). Else- 
where two magician natas show their tricks. One of them 
conjures up a mango tree, climbs it and gets himself chopped 
to pieces by the slaves ‘of Vessavana. His accomplices join 
the pieces together, pour water and bring him back to life. 
The other walks into fire with his troupe and comes out 
unscathed when the fire is burnt out (Jat. IV. 324). 
Another cónjurer swallows a sword 33 angulas long 
and of sharp edge, before a gathering (III. 838). The 
Artbaáastra explains several magical tricks like fire-walking, 
fire in water, breaking of chains, — of invisibility, 
etc., many of these in a sham manner (XIV. 2, 3). 

These trades served as a wide channel for the wasting of 
the rich man’s money. In the Sigalovada Sutta (Dn.)- the 
six dangers at a samajja are dancing, singing, music, recita- 
_ tions, conjuring tricks and acrobatic shows (cf. Dn. I. 1. 15). 
-A prodigal son squanders paternal wealth of 40 crores on 
drinking, gluttony and debauchery and on jumpers, runners, 
singers and dancers (lamghanadhavanagitanaccadini, Jat. I. 
.491). But it does not seem tbat this money went to the 
pocket of the struggling man who was half an artist and 
. balf a tramp and who is uniformly. portrayed as a wretched 
and despicable creature. The poor jumper who kills himself 
in trying to clear five spears instead of four which was 
within his practice (Jat. I. 430), the dancer who: drinks 
himself to death with all the earnings by his performance in 
a féte (III. 507), the impoverished family of acrobats (nata- 
kakula) reduced to begging (II. 167) are typical representa- 
tives of a/class living a marginal existence. Rresumably the 
rich gamblers betted in shows run by a parasitic set of 





* people ‘with professional jumpers and sprinters. 


In the Milinda list of crafts, the nataka, naccaka, lam- 
"ghaka, indajalika, and malla come in a series on the wake of 
the mamsika and the majjika,—the butcher and the brewer. 
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» «dil basodhàni gahetvaà dibbamantam parivattetva). 
«reptile feels its ears pierced as it were with burning splin- © 
“ters; its head as though broken by the blow * a sword 
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Practice of auta involves loss of caste (Manu, XI. 66). 
The professional dancer is among those from whom a 
Brahmana is not to take food (Mbh: XII. £97.31). Visnu 
assigns: : artistic. performances like publie wrestling and 


- dancing t to the áyogava caste generated by a Sidra father on 
a Vaiéya mother (XVI. 8). 


» 
ye 


7. The Snake-charmer 
* -A > 


Like the acrobat, the shake-charmer showed his tricks 
(ahigundike . sippam kilapenti, Jat. IT. 429) in festivals 
(ussava) véry often with a monkey in his party (II. 267; III. 


4 198 ; IV. 308). “His was a highly developed and well-culti- 


sated art (ahivijjà, Dnt, 91).—:À Brahmana learhs 
charms. from a world-renowned teacher at Taxila and adopts 
the profession. „He approaches a python (which is a Bodhi- 
satta) with magical herbs and repeating magical spells 


(kannesu tattasaliakappavesanakilo viyo: jito, mattaho sikha- 


Thee 


rena abhimatthiyamano viya jito). He spits upon it eating - 


herbs and repeating charms and raises blisters in its body. 


Theteeth™ are then broken by the same process and 
the body of the animal squeezed to weaken it out.’ Certain 


. physical processes are applied on the serpent evidently for 


thé purpose of wearing out its resistance which is then put 
into an osier-basket (vallihi pelam karitva). 


-The snake-charmer earns 1,000 kahadpanas by perform- 


ance in a frontier village and sets.outon his trade with a 


Aoaded cart and a pleasure- car (Jat. IV. 456 fD. In the 
È- * Bharidatta Jütaka where a similar process of snake-catching 


`~ 
~ 
“1° "Technical languages are used in this connexion which are difficult to decipher, 


Pattakavethanan pams vethesi, tantarnajjitan nama En) nangutthe gabstva duse - 


pathiman n&ma pothesi. Cowell renders * cloth-wrap', * rope- rubbing,“ cotton blow." 
— 
* A. 
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is described and where also the snake is a Bodhisatta; the. 
charmer by showing snake-dance in a single village makes a 
ae sum of 100,000 kahüpanas ; people see with gold coin, gold,” 

garments, ornaments and the like (VI. 185f). He comes to 
play his snake before the king ''just bathed and anointed, and- 
wearing a tunic of fine cloth, and making his attendant carry 
his jewelled basket" which is placed on a dappled rug 

< (191): ; 

The princely returns which only the feats of a Bodhi- 
.satta snake can account for and the position of an artisan 
performing before royal audience are not the real index of 
-«. the standard of living of the class. Snake-charming is one 
ia: of the despicable callings taken up by degenerate Brahmanas 
(Dn. I. i. 19 ff). The áhindika is among the mixed castes 
born of a nisdda father and a vaideha mother (Manu, X. 37). 


4 S. The Snake-doctor 


Za Closely allied to the snake-charmer's was the profession 
of.the snake-doctor for the two are sometimes seen combined 
in the same person (Jat. VI. 181). Venom-specialists who 
can cure snake-bite are a common reference in the Jatakas 
CHI. 496; VI. 585). The means for extracting poison: were 
simples and charms (osadehi ca? mantehi ca) withTwhich 
Bodhisatta, born in a family of snake-doctors (visavejjakule) 
used to practise (I. 310f; V. 202). The very nature of the 
profession shows that it was not a lucrative one and the 
common standard is reflected in the doctor without practice 
in the village (dubbalovejjo gime kifici kammam alabhitvà) 
who plays a trick on some boys to have them snake-bitten 
and then. to cure them for a fee (III. 2029). "The infallibility 
of mantas was moreover doubtful. The mantas of the 
venom-specialist Braàhmanas prevented the snake Taksaka 
from having direct access to king Pariksit, but the success 
of his ruse is a sad commentary on their efficacy (Mbh. I. 
49). And when Arrian quotes Nearchos that Indians can 

59—1363B 
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axe © snake-bites where ——— physicians fail (15), it is not 


: impossible that his authority was merely echoing the Indians' 


vaunting. " = 
E 3 aT 23 ? 


gu zm 9. The Physician 


The medical profession ranged from wide pharmaco- 
logical “knowledge to quackery und sorcery. Megasthenes 
observes both the sides of the picture. He speaks of 


— physicians whose most esteemed remedies were ointments 


and plasters and who ‘‘effect cures rather by regulating . 
diet than by the use of medicines." At the same time he 
notices '' diviners and sorcerers...... who go about begging 
both in villages and towns '' (Str. XV. 1. 60). 

The renowned Ayurvedic school at Taxila isa _ tribute to 
the development of medical knowledge.  Jivaka, the cele- 
brated house- physician to the Magadhan king Bimbisara, 
received his education there (Mv. VIII. 6). The ancient 
. teachers of medicology (tikicchakanam pubbaka ācariyā) are 
thus-named : Narada, Dhammantari (physician of the gods— 
specialist in snake-bite), Angirasa (versed in the charm of 
Atharvaveda against disease), Kapila, Kandaraggisama, 
Atula and Pubba Kaceüyana (Mil., p. 272). The parable of 
“an expert {physician and surgeon — bhisakko sallakatto) 
who-operates upon and treats a septic wound caused by 
weapon (Mil., pp. 110 ff ; Mv. VI. 11f) or a boil (Mil., 
pp. 149, 353) or who can cure a leper in advanced stage or 


'* give the blind man his eyes ^ (Mn. 75) exhibits an 
JA. 


advanced knowledge of pharmacopoeia. But as in all ancient 
eulture groups, medical lore was ee with demonology 
and exorcism (bhütavijja, Dn. I. i. 21; bhütavejjam, Jat. 
Tile 511). In the introductory — of a Játaka tale, even 
in the portion which is supposed to be later composition, a 
boy is advised to escape from a disease-infected house by 
digging a hole in the wall as the spirit of disease was 
supposed to guard the gate but not other parts of the house 
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(II. 79). Belief in spirits was not the only limitation to 
the science. ‘ihe Vijayasutta of the Suttanipata exhibits 
some elementary knowledge of anatomy and ends by denounc- 
ing love for an impure thing like the human body (ef. An.'V 
110). Here is perhaps a psychological factor which con- 
duced to the relegation of pathology and surgery. - .to the 
plebeian sciences. — S 

The art of healing. was stigmatised (Mbh. "A 38. 4; 
XIII. 135. 14). Not only is a Brāhmaņa prohibited from 
dealing in medicinal herbs (Manu, X. 86-89; Gaut. VII. 
9 ff; Apas. I. 20. 12), he is not to take the food offered by 
the physician (Manu, IV. 211 ff; Apas. I. 6. 19. 15; Mbh. 
XLI. 37. 29 ff). Indra opposes the offering of Soma juice 
to the twin Aświns, for their profession had degraded them 
to the position of servants (Mbh. III. 124. 12). Manu 
assigns medical practice to the mixed caste of Ambasthas 
(X. 47). 

But however stigmatised, for a good practitioner it was 
not a poor profession, because people do spend for the 
impure filth of their body. By curing a patient Jivaka 
gets 16,000 kahüpanas and a servant and a maid-servant 
(Mv. VIII. 13). For curing the chief setthi of Rajagaba, he 
charges a fee of 100,000 (ib. 20). Nor was his status a 
degraded one.  Susena the state-physician of the vdnaras 
of Kiskindhya(Ram. VI. 101. 43) enjoyed presumably a quite 
- respectable status. There appears to be an air of unreality 
in the unqualified damnation of the medical practice in the 
literature of the western districts;in the Gangetic provinces 
at least, the profession as such probably did not suffer under 
any stigma. The position of the practitioner depended on 
his practice as now and ever. 


Miscellaneous 


The list given above is not exhaustive. In the Santi- 
parva appearance in theatres (rangavatarana), disguising one- 
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st i in divers forms (rüpopajivanam), sale of liquor and meat 
(madyamamsopajivyafica) are among censtred professions 
(295. of). A washerman, one who lives on the income of 
dancing girls (rangastrijivinam), professional panegyrists 
and gamblers (vandidyütavidám) ‘and singers and jesters 
(hasaka) are among those whose food is forbidden to a Brah- 
mana (37. 29ff). A Brahmana is prohibited from selling 
salt, cooked food, curds, milk, honey, oil, clarified butter, 
sesame, meat, fruit, roots, pot-herbs, dyed cloths, perfumery 
and treacle (Mbh. V. 38. 5). To live by purveying lac, 
honey,’ meat,’ and poison is a curse (Ram. IT. 75. 38). The 
Smrtis also give butchers, meat-sellers, killers and trappers 
of divers animals, trainers of animals, makers of, and dealers 
in weapons, smiths, carpenters, weavers, dyers, oil-pressers, 
ploughmen, artisans, mechanics, architects,  superintendents 
of workers in mines and factories, engineers, washermen, 
quacks, tailors, shopkeepers, publicans, police-officers, mace- 
bearers, astrologers, soothsayers, weather prophets, etc., 
(Manu III. 150.683 ; IV. 84, 210-20; VIII. 65f; XI. 64; XII. 
45 f; Apas. I. 6. 14; Gaut. XVII. 17; Vas. III. 3, XIV. 
2 f ; Baudh. I. 5. 10. 24, II. 1. 2. 13; Nàr. I. 178, 181, 183- 
85; Vr. XXII. 3; Vis. XXXVII. 22f, 32, LI. 8, 10, 13-15; 
LXXXII. 7,9). The stigma to some of these was only 
relative to the so-called religious caste while to others, t.e., 
where the subject is disqualified as witness, if pointed to an 
absolute standard by which the economic functions of society 
would-be regulated. 

The professions assigned in the law books to the so- 
called mixed castes were ipse jure infamous. Guardianship 
of the harem is the appropriate function of the Vaidehaka 
(Com. Manu, X. 47; Mbh. XIII. 48. 10)?, management 

of horses and chariots (Manu, X. 47; Vis. XVI. 13), or 


+ 
1 Trade in honey and meat is censured also in. Manu, III. 151 and'in Jat. IV. 961. 


2 According to Visnu " keeping (dancing girls and other public) wemen and 
profiting by what they earn " (XVI. 12), 
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"singing encomiums (Mbh. XIII. 48. 10) of the gate. The . 
Ayogava is a carpenter (ib. 13) or net-maker (ib. 20). The 
Maireyaka manufactures wine and spirits (ib. 20). 

Evidently no rigid and uniform classification prevailed. 
The Vinaya passage quoted at the beginning of the chapter 
indicates that besides the damned five there were other 
pursuits despised in other countries. Standards varied im 
countries and among communities.  Jealousies and predilec- 
tions played their part in mutual estimation of races. What 
was honourable at some place might be dishonourable at 
another. The whole of balf-Aryanised Magadha was low in 

- the eyes of the dwellers in the land of Manu, of the high- 
browed and sneakish udicca-brahmana keenly sensitive of 
his pedigree. The Sakyas and the Koliyas regarded each other 
as barbarous people pursuing customs opposed to their own 
sense of decency (Jat. V. 412). "There was,further, a host 
of artisan classes who filled a wide range of middle position 
in economic condition and social esteem,—always however 
_ gravitating towards the bottom,—the smith, the carpenter, 
_the garland-maker, the musician, the actor, the panegyrist, 
the ‘buffoon, the drummer, the butcher, the brewer, the 
brothel-keeper and so on. 


Vagrancy 


Below the great estates of wealth and honour, outside the 
labouring classes, the despised castes and the despised 
callings,—the vagrant or the professional beggar completes 
the social picture. There was no flooded mass of starving 
unemployed ; and to many, beggary was a profitable busi- 
ness. Alms-giving being an acid test of piety, kings and 
merchants erected big charity-halls in the city wherefrom 
alms were distributed to thousands of Beagle every day (Jat. 
III. 129, 300, 414; IV. 15, 63, 176, 402; V. 383; VI. 97; 
Dn. XVII. i. 23). Professional — multiplied fruit- 
fully under the shelter of indiscriminate charity and we hear 
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. of beggar families (duggatakula, Jat. I. 238) as much as of- 
"an I acrobat family or a wage-earning family. But the real 
problem of poverty was not solved, as it never can be, by 
private altruism. There were people with whom begging 
was the last trench in the battle for existence. With the 
disruption of the primitive agricultural and pastoral economy, 
 .with the growth of cities and aggravation of famines, in 
days when men sold their freedom for food, there were 
many who remained outside the reach of the benevolent and 
wealthy. The Jataka verse refers to ‘‘ those who begged for 
need'^ (VI. 502) and it is not an unexpected” fate for 
a disinherited Braàhmana boy, reduced to destitution and . 
beggary, to die helpless on the street (V. 468; cf. Therig. 
122 ff). 


! The commentary goes : yanibbekajanesu kafici ckam pi yüácákam mā vibit}ha- 


yitthe. . - P 





CHAPTER V 


Crass Basis OF SOCIAL ECONOMY 


The real India. Subjective character of csnonical and court literature. Material 
for peoples' history. Comparative objectivity of popular literature. 

Popular religion. Aboriginal fetishism. Aryan elewenta!l gods. Syrmbolics! 
gods. Growth of sects and rituals. Priesthood, Rise to weslth and power. Official 
and private bounties. Corruption. Regular and seculer clergy. 

Kings and military lords. Merchants. Economic background of Buddhist 
heresy. 

Slaves and wage-earners. Economic determinism ino social gradation. The 
parish—his position vis-a-vis the Samgha. Social contrast, 

"Class compromise. Immaturity of class consciousness. Lower middle class the 
centre of gravity. Exploited elements a composite body. Iguorance and subjection 
of the Südra. 


- 


As the broad economic motives behind social and cultural 
growth are unfolded before our eyes, we bid 
fare to the India of magic and romance, 
the India resounding with Vedic hymns, Buddhist sermons 
and Epic saga. The miracles wrought by the prophet, the 
carnivorous and the graminivorous living in fraternal 
embrace, the king forsaking rdstravijaya for dhammavijaya, 
the setthi spurning his hoard like chaff and taking to 
pabbajja,—all melt in the horizon and we feel the hard 
ground of conflicts and struggles under our feet. We 
explore the economic content of India’s great spiritual 
culture—production and distribution of wealth, formation of 
classes thereon with interests essentially hostile beneath the 
external harmony of a priestly social philosophy. 
To ascertain whether artha or paraméürtha was the 
E ce’ cano. motive power of the cultural apparatus, it 
nical and court litera- js necessary, first of all, to examine the 
— nature of India's historical material. India 
produced no Thucydides or Tacitus. It yielded a plentiful 


India of reality. 
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crop of canonists and theoreticians to prescribe the divine 
law and write sacred texts. They formulated their social 
doctrines in tune with the Brahmanist scheme of society. 
Their sacred institutes and canonial literature represent 
only the Brahmanist scheme of society and not society 
itself. It has been long proved by Western scholars like 
Senart,! Fick and others that Indian society was never 
founded on the fourfold functional caste—the varnásrama—as 
punctiliously laid down in the Smrti and didactic literature. 
Brahmanas are frequently seen to drive the plough, feeding 
themselves on pork, fowl and beef, living on usury or fight- 
ing even better than the so-called Ksatriyas. The house- 
holder, instead of repairing to the forest at the age of fifty, 
is more often seen to cultivate the two middle vargas, — artHa 
and kama. A society which observes the priestly injunction 
that women are gates of hell cannot produce women like 
Ubhayabhiarati and Maitreyi. ‘The king who is sobriqueted 
Sadbhagin—as the taker of only 1/6 of agricultural produce 
as taxes—is frequently seen ruining the cultivators with 
fleecing demands and no less is the same king who is 
extolled as a veritable god on earth seen to die or leave his 
kingdom before the fury of his oppressed folk, F 
These social pictures are not found in the Brabmanical 
sacred books. In fact India’s history is 
pogurees for peoples’ not to be traced in these canonical works 
nor in the panegyrics of pragastikdras 
maintained by kings to blow their trumpet. Even foreign 
visitors like Megasthenes, Fahien and Yuan Chwang wrote 
under the influence of these religious motives or of king's 
court. The pulsating life of the endless mass of humanity 
that extended between the king's palace and the ascetic's 
aérama is not felt in court or divine literature. The material 
for peoples’ life is to be sought in peoples’ literature. Fortu- 


1» Les Castes dans lInde., 


we 
— 


* 
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“nately such popular literature is not so wanting for us as 
' genealogical and chronological tables and diplomatic and 
military records. Of course even this literature could not 
completely escape the tamperings of compilers with idealistic 
motives. | 
The remarkable difference between the canonical literature 
Complete abt doof Brahmanas and that of Buddhists is 
Oly ok popular; liara- that the former's vehicle was a savant's 
language, the latter’s vehicle wus a more 
widely spoken language. Buddhist philosophy and practice 
exhibit some advance from Brahmanism towards equality 
and democracy in their monastic organisation and theories 
of state. This explains why the Pali works give insight 
into popular life more than the Sanskrit. The social life of 
commoners in the countryside with their sorrows and 
pleasures, their feuds and fellowships expresses itself in 
colourful stories,—in rhymes and verses. These unmoti- 
vated, spontaneous effusions reflect clearly the beliefs, 
manners, customs and means of livelihood of the masses. 
The stories of the Jatakas are such folk-tales accumulated 
through centuries, in the lips of the commoner. ‘They are 
presented by the compiler in a casual, parenthetic manner 
only with ‘the interpolation of the Boddhisatta motive. 
Sometimes this motive does not colour the incidents which 
have absolutely no bearing on the moral. The current of 
popular literature sometimes fade and dry, showed itself 
again in works like the Paficatantra, Hitopadega, Katha- 
saritsigara, etc. Even the Puràünas and the great Epics 
sometimes afford glimpses into real human life beneath the 
crust of poetic artistry and idealisation. 


With this literature as our sources we have to appraise 

the place of religion and the form of reli- 

gion in the life of the masses. Every 

religious faith may be divided into two compartments—one 
60—1365B 


Popular religion. 
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is theology, the other rituals. Theology and philosophy is 
the concern of saints and logicians ; the rites and rituals are 
the peoples’ affair. As in any other country, in India also 
it is seen that in the early stages of corporate life, man, 
— instead of bravely facing the oréeals of 
- nature, lost his nerves before the unknown ; 
_ from ignorance came fear, from fear propitiation and deifica- 
tion of the unknowable. Whatever was beyond the ken of 
knowledge and control became mystic and divine, a ready 
answer to all queries was available in animism. The only 
escape from danger was fetish-worship. In stones, in 
animals, in trees, everywhere the aboriginal Indian tribes 
scented the existence of gods, demons and fairies ready to 
pounce upon the unwary.' Between these animal and totem 
divinities of the aboriginal non-Aryan tribes and elemental 
and astral divinities of the Aryans, there is not much differ- 
ence. Indra, Agni, Pavana and Varuna are symbols of 
elemental forces beyond human control. 
The cultivator who had no mechanical 
devices to cope against the vagaries of the monsoons, fell to 
propitiating the god of the rains. Unable to grapple with 
the furies of fire man worshipped Rudra, to stop the 
onslaught of storms and floods the air-god and the water-god 
had to be appeased. The professional priest now stepped in 
to bank upon the superstitious veneration and fear of the 
people. Between the scared man and the remorseless god, 
he intervened with the much-needed charms and simples, 
magics and amulets. Gradually the original elemental gods,— 
the brood of savage ignorance and folly were nursed into the 
brains of the intellectual to grow into full-fledged Super- 
natural gods, each symbolising a particular virtue. Rudra, 
the fire-god became Siva, haunting the crematorium—the 
ideal of sacrifice and renunciation. The rain-god became 


Aryan. 


1 Ample traces of these are availablo in the Jatakas and in South Indian litera- 
© tere and inseripions. 
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- the king of gods—conqueror of demons, the symbol of order 
and righteous government. Kali represented power, Visnu 
love and preservation of life, the custodian of élan vital. 
 Sectarianism and These gods with their respective virtues 
heor: h became the stock-in-trade of different 
religious sects. The hostility among the Saiva, Sākta, 
Vaisnava and Saura were sedulously perpetuated by the 
man-god who stood between man and god. Rooted in the 
vested interests of the intermediary, popular religion spread 
new offshoots. A paraphernalia of rituals and ceremonies, 
distinctive marks of different sects,—hostility between the 
faithful and the unbeliever were the crop of this new deve- 
lopment.’ Thus popular rituals which at the beginning of 
economic struggle was confined to an instinctive devotion 
begotten of fear, ripened in the course of the rise of a new 
economic class into multifarious rites and practices, divisions 
and conflicts. 

Of course the works of savants contained the gospel of 
unity within many, of concord of the divers, of godhead 
above the gods. But the riddles of theology or speculative 
knowledge are not our concern. We are concerned only 
with peoples’ rites and peoples’ religions which are the 
direct products of the struggle for existence,—not with that 
mystic core of religion which is reserved for the wise and 
the learned. 

It is also admitted that there were sages who cast aside 
wealth and fortunes and spent their life to 
unravel the mysteries of the universe. In 
ancient Egypt and Babylon and in Mediæval Europe we see 
the wealth of the nation accumulated in temples and 
churches and monasteries, that taking advantage of this 
wealth and human failings, the priest captured the supreme 


The Priesthood. 


1 Inscriptions down from the time of the Guptas and observations of the Chinese 
pilgrime show the multiplicity of sects and rituals which divided both the 
Buddhist and Brabmapical communities. 
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power of the state and to defend this ‘divine’ property ad 
against unbelieving and heretical interlopers, revelled in all 
sorts of intrigues, bloodshed and treason. It is true that 
the Indian picture is not blackened with such deplorable 
savagery practised in the name of religion. But even in 
this sacred cradle of spiritual culture, the worldly and secular 
priests far out-numbered the renouncing anchorite,—the 
dhammadhvaja, kutajatila and kuhakatapasa grew like mush- 
rooms all around (Jat. I. 375; II. 406, 447, III. 137, 310, 
541; Mbh. XII. 120.8, 158. 18f ; Arth. I. 11). 

The treasury and garner of the monk swelled with the 


Rise to wealth ang Produce of the brahmadeya and devatra 


power. and such like property assigned to him free 


of taxes. Everywhere Brahmanas are seen enjoying tax-free 
land to the extent of thousands of Karisas, producing food- 
crops by means of the ox and the plough and gangs of 
slaves and serfs and living with the power and splendour of 
kings. Or sometimes the revenues of whole lots of villages 
are assigned to the Brahmanas by royal charter, the burden 
of replenishing these gaps in the royal treasury falls on the 
rest of the people. For this investment of public money 
what returns society receives from the average Brahmana? 
At most a few couplets of royal eulogy (Jat. V. 23, 484), 
the solution of a dream and interpretation of omens (Jat. I. 
272) or performance of costly sacrifices for the propitiation of 
the gods. To the credulous he sold the privilege of 
rendering homage to the person of a woman who was 


believed to have borne a child to Brahma (Jat. IV. 378). 


Wealth and social prestige gave him further powers in state 
and society. The priest became the chief adviser to the 
king in matters temporal and spiritual (atthadhammanusá- 
saka, Jat. IL. 105, 125, 178, 175, 203 ,264; III. 21, 115, 
206, 317, 337, 400, etc). Sometimes he made his office 


p 


! Dn. III. i. 1; IV. i. 1; XII. i. 1; XXIII. 1. Mp. 95. 
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hereditary (Jat. I. 437). As the sole exponent of canon law 
he sat in the hall of judgment and extended his power to the 
wider regions of civil law—of vyavahdra and vinicchaya 
and not infrequently traded with his judicial decisions 
(labcakhadako, kutavinicchayiko, Jat. V. 1, 228; VI. 131). - 
Sometimes he flattered the conquering zeal of the king so 
that in the whole of India ‘‘he will become the sole king and 
I the sole housepriest'' (ekapurohita, Jat. III. 159). All the 
while the recipient of bhogagámas and brahmadeyas in- 
creasingly invested his wealth in commercial ventures or 
following the fourfold Vaisya pursuits of agriculture, cattle- 
rearing, trade and usury grew into a multi-millionaire (asiti- 
kptivibhavo) capitalist interest and basked in the sun-shine 
of the court. His daily pension from the king amounted 
to 100, 500 or 1,000 kahdpanas (Mn. II. 163; Sn. I. 82: 
Dhp. 204 Com.) He is seen in the role of great magnates 
sending 500 wagons from East to West (Jat. IV. 7; V. 471). 
He is seen to multiply his wealth sailing with cargo and 
slaves and servants to the Far Eastern Islands (Jat. IV. 15; 
ef. VI. 208). He is seen to function as king's treasurer 
(Jat. I. 489; E.I. IX. 33. iii). As the cult of Mammon 
grew among the traders in religion, megalomaniac bounties 
became a fashion with their royal patrons and proteges. 
The gifts of brahmadeya imposed by priesthood on 
—— F official temporal authority by cajoles and threats 
bounty. conduced to a rapid concentration of land 
in the hand of secular Briahmanas’ who are so prominent by 
their landed wealth in folk literature, although in didactic 
pieces cultivation of land is assigned exclusively to Vaisyas. 
Private munificence vied with the royal. An early Brahmi 
inscription in Mathura records a perpetual endowment by a 
lord out of the monthly interest whereof 100 Brühmanas 
should be served daily (E.I. XXI. 10). From a single day's 


! Seo supra, pp. 94f, 
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itinerary, a Brāhmaņa begs sufficient money to buy slaves 
male and female (Jat. III. 343). 
Nor was the Buddhist samgha immune from the corrup- 
Corruption and abuse. “8 influences of gold. The Karle and 
Nasik Cave inscriptions show how the 
extravagant bounties of Saka princes flowed indiscriminately 
into permanent endowments to Braihmanas and to the 
samgha.  Kusàana inscriptions from Mathura tell the same 
story (E. I. XXI. 10). The Buddhist monasteries are so 
often found overHowing with gain and honour (labhasakkàra) 
‘like five rivers’ (Jat. I. 449; LI. 415; III. 126; Dh's Com. 
on Therig. 392 ff), which undermine their ascetic purity 
(Mn. 16, 79). They maintained slaves and servants who 
begged alms on their behalf (Jàt. III. 49) or served as 
gardener or went on shopping errands.' Female slaves and 
dancing girls are seen in the Brahmanical (E. I. XIII. 7A) 
and Jaina temples to serve or perform for gods and their 
mortal agencies. ‘The superintendent of female temple- 
slaves enters into the listof temple officials (E. I. XIII. 7A). 
They ''are frequently represented on the Buddhist monu- 
ments as exhibiting their art at festivals.'’* Instances are 
not rare of sages falling from virtue as a result of surfeit 
from lay people (Jat. V. 162), nor of people entering into 
the cloisters for comfort and lucre (I. 311, 340). Parents 
would choose for their boy the monastic life as the most 
comfortable means of a livelihood (Mv. I. 49). In the 
words of Mahamoggallana himself there was a vast number 
of deceitful tricksters (sathi māyāvino) who took to pabbajita 
not for belief but for livelihood (asaddhà jivikattha ; Mn. 5). 
The whole set of disciplinary rules laid down by Buddha 
throughout the Vinaya-pitaka reveals in fact a desperate 
effort to resist the rush of self-seekers and criminals in the 
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! Mre. Rhye. Davids. J. R. A. 5., 1901. p. 863. 
2 Bühler: Epigraphia Indica, IT. 24. 
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samgha and to stamp out corruption and luxury which 
publie liberality constantly impinged upon it. 

Inscriptions in Karle and Nasik Caves, those from the 
time of Kaniska and Huviska (E. I., VIII. 17 f) and those 
in the Sanchi Topes are a sad commentary on the monastic 
vow of | poverty. Outof the 285 votive inscriptions from 
Sanchi as many as 54 monks and 37 nuns appear as donors. 
*"They must have obtained by begging the money required 
for making the rails and pillars. This was no doubt per- 
missible, as the purpose was a pious one. Butit is interest- 
ing to note the different proceedings of the Jaina ascetics 
who according to the Mathura and other inscriptions, as a 
rule, were content to exhort the laymen to make donations 
and to take care that this fact was mentioned in the votive 
inscriptions.” * 

The argument may be put forth that the brahmadeya 

and immunity from revenue accrued not 
Bráhmapas, regular : 
and secular. to all Brahmanas but only to srotriyas or 
those who studied the Vedas and performed sacrifices thereby 
performing some social duty. The Sàntiparva indeed care- 
fully demarcates pious Brahmanas who are to be exempted, 
from secular Brühmanas who are to be fleeced with taxes 
and foreed labour. But is there any recognised hallmark of 
piety ? "Phe Brahmanical works themselves show the 
priests haggling and bargaining for their fee (Sp. 29. 124f; 
cf. Arth. IIT. 14; Jat. I. 343; III. 45). They were 
organised exactly on the lines of industrial guilds and laws 
are laid down for the division of their earnings (Manu, VIII. 
210, 206; Nar. IIT. S). The Pali literature, especially the 
Jatakas, show that the recipients of brahmadeya gifts of 
land as those of labhasakkdra in the Buddhist Order were 
not devoted spiritualists. Even if it be accepted that wealth 
and privileges poured upon bona fide religious persons and 


P x Bühler, Epigraphia Indica, IT. 7. 
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orders, history has abundant proof that such a constant out- 
flow corrupts even the purest recipient and works his ruin, 
At any rate, the state became the poorer and had to lay its 
fingers in the pockets of the toiler. 


The pseudo-religous caste had not the monopoly of power 
and privileges. The other estates were 
aligned with them on identity of interests, 
known in the Dharmasastras as the Ksatriya and the Vaisya. 
Although proofs are lacking of the existence of a group of 
hereditary military castes under the general name 
of Ksatriya, still there is little doubt that there was a class - 
of nobles who cultivated the arts of polities and war and 
occupied certain high posts of government. With the 
expansion of the king's family his kinsmen were absorbed 
in this class as generals, feudatory lords, governors and 
bureaucrats. Or, in the case of oligarchical tribes like the 
Sakyas, the Koliyas, the Vrjjis, the Mallas and later on the 
Rajput clans, the so-called Ksatriya caste divided the tribal 
land among themselves. With land they monopolised 
political power. Their much-belauded republican govern- 
ment was confined to the rüjakulas;—the sdmantas, 
uparüjas, amütyas and other underlings enjoyed that much 
of wealth and power which their masters condescended to 
spare for them, and the slaves and hirelings “who formed the 
majority in the state cultivated lands, gave their life in 
battles to defend their master's interests and obtained food 
and clothing or wages up to or more often below their living.' 

Side by side with this class rose the class of merchants ; 
proprietorship of vast landed estates went 
under the grip of capital. The sresthis 
did not stop with sending fleets loaded with cargo to Java, 
Sumatra and the Eastern Archipelago; they also cultivated 


Military lords, 


Mercantile magnates, 


' See supra, p. 23. 
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vast stretches of arable land by means of gangs of slaves and 
hirelings and thereby attained to the topmost rung of the 
economic ladder, familiar as asitikotivibhavo. Like the 
gamabhojaka and the Brahmana magnates, the -settht 
accumulated huge quantities of grain which he cornered in 
times of scarcity and which thus gave him a sinister 
influence in society. He represents ''a crosscut through the 
ancient system of castes, a plutocracy perpetuating itself as 
an aristocracy.'' ' The settht and the industrial gana were 
powerful economie interests which had large influence in the 
policy of the state and which no king dared to defy. 
From this community was filed up the high post of 
financial adviser (setthitthana) which presumably deter- 
nfined the economic policy and functions of the state and 
which often tended to be hereditary (Jat. I. 231, 248; III. 
475; IV. 62; V. 384). As owner of eighty crores he is 
found highly esteemed by king and by citizens and 
country-folk alike (rajapujito nagarajanapadapüjito). As 
Fick says, the setthi, by virtue of his immense wealth, 
became indispensable to the king, as we find him constantly 
in his retinue.* 

As in Europe of the 18th century it is seen that the 
economic content of democratic movements was the struggle 
of the rising bourgeoisie to seize power from the grip of the 

; firmly entrenched clergy and nobles, so the 
— —— ideal of Buddhist republicanism was the 
! replacement of the Brahmana priesthood 
by the setthis and gahapatis and their royal allies. Against 
the Bráhmanical pretension to supremacy explicit in the 
fourfold caste order and asserted in many legends like that 
of Viswamitra, the Ksatriya aspirant to Brahmanism and 
that of Paraguriima, the destroyer of Ksatriyas twenty- 
one times all over [ndia, the Buddhist works give precedence 
t Washburn Hopkins, India Old and New, p. 172. 
3 Op. cit. p. 168. 
61—1365B 
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to Khattiyas over the Brahmana, Gahapati and Sudda and 
very often bursts into vigorous  denunciation of the 
Brahmanas with their sacrificial rites and sordid motives 
of gain. * The Khattiyas are superior, the Brahmanas are 
inferior,’’ so says Gotama (Ambatthasutta, Dn., cf. Jacobi : 
Jainasutras, pp. 225f). '' The superior position of the 
Khattiyas in the Eastern countries and the corresponding 
decline of Brahmanical influence. present themselves to us 
with irresistible necessity when we study the Pali Litera- 
ture." ‘* The prevalence of merchants and traders 
(in the Sanchi Ins.) seems to indicate, what indeed may be 
gathered also from the sacred books of the Buddhists, that 
this class was the chief stronghold of Buddhism.’’* The 
setthi and gahapati were the principal tax-paying class ° 
and so had their.axes to grind against the Braàhmana 
exemptees swelling with wealth. The economic background 
of Buddhist heresy is the combination and revolt of the 
two powerful class interests—the military and the mercan- 
tile—against the old monopoly interests of Braáhmana 
- priesthood. 

The mercantile interest served the samgha as lay 
upüsakas, built them caityas and stipas, fed them with 
choice delicacies and rose to power and position. The long 
feud with Brahmanism at last terminated into a compro- 
mise. The settht and gahapati bad their position acknow- 
ledged and with their purpose served, they let down the 
Buddhist and shifted their bounties and allegiance to the 
Brahmana. [Inscriptions from the time of the Guptas 
record this change. 


t Ibid., p.56 aud the following pages for references, For the history of the 
struggle for supremacy between the two classes, R. C. Majumdar: Corporate Life, 
pp. 366.72. Also infra, p. 508. 

3 Bühler, loc. cst. 

3 Fick, op. cit., p. 79. For the ' marked leaning to aristocracy in ancient 
Buddbierm ' see Oldenberg : Buddha, pp. 1551. 
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Thus the upper classes appropriated national wealth and 
political power. The slave and the 
hireling who with their toil built the 
edifice of civilisation and prosperity remained the deprived 
and despised underdogs of society. They were employed 
in gangs for the service of the rich. The slave was like his 
master's cattle. He had no juristic personality nor 
property. The male slave is seen to work on hire to feed 
his master, the female slave is seen to warm his bed. If 
sometimes they were treated well, it was in the same way 
as the owner cared for his cattle from his own interest or 
from prolonged association. The servant working for a 
wage or for share of profit had not the same luck. In 
most cases he was denied a living wage and a square meal. 
'This landless proletariat remained at the lowest rung of the 
economic ladder. The lawgivers and politicians did not 
. spare them the barest amenities of life. 
The three aristocratic classes into whose hands concen- 
att. trated national wealth form the dwuija 
Economi: determin- : 1 | 
ism in social hie- group—the impoverished dàsa class form 
— the Sidra group.’ Of the so-called 
Brahmanas, Ksatriyas and Vaisyas many were impoverished 
by the shufflings of fate and relegated to the plebeian class. 
Brabmanas and gahapatis fallen from fortune appear as 
poorest farmers, artisans and hunters. In literature, sacred 
and profane, they appear with despised callings of quacks, 
king's orderlies, wood-cutters, petty traders and craftsmen 
and in every conceivable role. Scions of royal race defeated 
in battle or dice or victims of court or palace intrigue are 
seen to be reduced to begging or to slavery. The commer- 
cial magnate whose caravan was plundered by brigands or 
whose cargo was sunk in the ocean had to live by serving 
others. Mahakacchana illustrates the equality of castes by 


Slave and hireling. 


1 Mark the indiscriminate use of ddsajati, — (üdrajáhi and ddsavarna, 
— E 
éadravarna, * 
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pointing out the uncontroverted fact that any one of the 
four castes, if he can become rich, may employ another of 
even superior caste to serve him as slave (Mn. 81; Suk. III. 
369-75). Against Senaka’s contention that ‘‘ wise men 
and fools, men educated or uneducated, do service to the 
wealthy, although they be high-born and he be base-born,'' 
Bodhisatta has to take his stand on the next world to prove 
the superiority of a poor sage over a wealthy fool (Jat. VI. 
356). The cant confession is made in the Mahabharata . 
that wealth confers family dignity while poverty takes it 
away (III. 192. 21). Social precedence was thus deter- 
mined not by birth but by wealth. Thus the priestly 
caste theory which was sought to be foisted on society broke 
down under the inexorable pressure of material circums- 
tances and gave place to hostile classes belonging to different 
economic categories. - 

Aligned with slaves and hirelings was another class, — 
the low castes and low crafts who under 
the general brand of mleccha were 
degraded even below the Sūdra. The pariabs pursued arts 
and trades which the society could not dispense with but 
which repelled the sophisticated sense of refinement and 
culture. The Pali works testify that they lived outside the 
village gate and city gate, i.e., in isolation from civilised 
society. The habitat assigned them by the lawgivers was 
the hill and forest or the cremation ground. Tree is to 
be their shed, iron their ornament and pariah arts their 
profession (Manu, X. 5 50; Mbh. XIII. 48. 32). They 
exposed themselves to any length of corporal punishment if 
they defiled with their filthy presence the air and water in 
the vicinity of their superiors. They were denied the great 
honour and privilege enjoyed by the slaves and serfs, that 
of serving their masters. 

It is true that the door of the samgha was ope to all 
these people excepting the slaves. But they are very seldom 

"s 


The Mieccha. 
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seen as members of the Order ; firstly, because the homeless 
condition was often a reaction from 
ERA eae f^ surfeit of wealth and power which these 
people were totally denied; secondly, 
because the poverty and degradation which was their 
habitual lot did not foster that high enlightenment and 
spiritual consciousness which actuate monastic zeal. 
' Judging from their isolated and low position which 
excludes them from all communion with the Aryan people 
and as a. consequence of this, from all participation in 
spiritual life the actual existence of such holy men is 
extremely doubtful." They were at least rare. 
- The pronounced social contrast between the two classes 
is expressed through the familiar Pali phrases ' maha- 
bhogakula* and *' daliddakula,’ ' sadhana,’ and * adhana,’ 
'sugatà, and ‘ duggata,' through the lamentations of 
Galava (V. 106. 11) and of Yudhisthira 
(V. 71. 25f) in the Mahabharata that one 
destitute of wealth is a wretch, that there is no virtue for 
the poor, that wealth is an essential contributory factor to 
the cultivation of virtue. In the Pali passage quoted at the 
beginning of this Book, ignorance, low birth, poverty, 
vice and purgatory form an unbroken cbain, while wisdom, 
pedigree, wealth, virtue and heaven constitute a set of 
counterparts going together. This is not an isolated passage 
and recurs almost verbatim throughout the canons (Mn. 93, 
96; An. II. 85; Sn. I. 93; Pug. IV. 19). Virtue thus 
tended to be a monopolistic concern of the upper orders with 
ampte leisure and ample wealth ; and in the preservation of 
this leisure and wealth they ultimately made a caricature 


Focial contrast. 


1 Fick, op. cit., p. 51. 10 among the 259 authors included in the anthology of 
Theragáthà and 4 out of the 73 in the Therizātbā come from the ranks of the poor — 
despised : actor, pariah, fisherman, labourer, slave, trapper, ‘poor family,’ cte., fe., 
about 4'2 p.c, Tho bulk come from Brābmsņas and aristocrata and a few from among 
the artisans (Paramstthadipani), 
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of virtue which poisoned the social organism and led to 
metamorphosis and decay. n 


These are not to deny that this social inequality was not 
as glaring in India as in other ancient cultures. Class 
differences did not assume those horrible 
Tosh anaes i» «nd destructive proportions in India as 
k they did in ancient Rome, Greece and 
Egypt and later in France and Russia. "That implacable 
hatred between the Patrician and the Plebeian, the perennial 
and seething disaffection of the helots always ready to burst 
and explode the Spartan state and the enslavement of the 
whole people below the Pharaoh with his priesthoods and 
entourage in the land of the Pyramids,—these scenes are not 
witnessed in India. It is an interesting subject for 
investigation why class conflict and class consciousness did 
not mature in this country.' 
The chief reason is that. the zemindary system could not 
develop in ancient India. The freeholder was real master 
of his arable and homestead land. The small farmer 
defrayed his expenses cultivating his own land ; in the eyes 
Circumstences Of law he was equal with the great 
—— — “TL,  landowner—the asitikotivibhavo kutumbiko 
lower middle class. who employed slaves and serfs to cultivate 
his fields. Generally he.had no fear of losing his property 
except in cases of famine or a natural calamity. Ordinarily 
he remained in hereditary enjoyment of his patrimony unless 
he pitted himself against the powerful and defaulted in the 
payment of revenues. The gamabhojaka was not a zemindar 
to whom land was farmed ; he enjoyed the revenues of and 
ruling powers in his bhogagüma but not ownership and 
usufruct.? The independent small freeholders and craftsmen 
| r altogether absent though evidences are 
TE^ durs agendas cut veo oe esis in Benga) isa positive 


instance, » 
2 Bee supra, Bk. I, Cb. II. 
` 
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may be termed the petty bourgeoisie of ancient India who 
from the last few centuries are being gradually declassed . 
and levelled with the proletarian mass. This middle class 
formed the majority distributed over a wide range and 
this class of lower Vaisyas held the balance. between the 
Südra and Dwija classes. Society was a complex hierarchy ; 
and because the centre was heavy, poise was maintained. 
The second point to note is that the exploited elements 
in India were never welded into a homogeneous mass with 
the consciousness of a common class 
interest. It is seen even now that the 
Savara discards the Candala as an 
untouchable as much as he is himself hated as a low 
cdste by the Bráhmana. The exponents of divine will have 
created and perpetuated this division among the hinavarnas 
with masterly skill. The slaves and hired folk too could 
not combine with the pariahs,—they could not even develop 
a communal consciousness among themselves. The reason 
for this is that they were not numerically strong like the 
slaves in Rome and Egypt and they lived scattered and 
distributed in different localities. ‘We have no ddsagadma 


2. Exploited class, 
® composite body. 


-or bhatikagüma as we hear of canddlagima or nesádagama. 


The latter lived in villages of their own. The slaves and 
wage-earners lived with their masters or were scattered in 


their several sheds. The slaves were not always treated 


inhumanly and feit the family ties of their masters; so 
discontent did not spread sufficiently deep for violent action. 
The wage-earners had no means to organise, no facilities 
to build guilds and unions like $reni, samgha, pūga, ete., 
as the skilled artisans used to do to safeguard their interests. 
They had no fixity of dwelling and fixity of terms nor 
any security of service. Standing between  vagrancy and 
starvation, eking out a miserable existence by any chance 
engagement, this mass of unskilled labour was thrown 
entirely at the mercy of the employer. - 
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The*third reason is that the lower classes were not given 
access to the secrets of knowledge which gives confidence 
8. Tbe Südra kept and voice of protest to the inarticulate. 
Ala ea | under For a Sidra itis sacrilege to profane the 

= $ástras with his inquisitiveness. From 
the earliest traceable times, these people were kept in dire 
ignorance. The holy mantra was constantly dinned in their 
ears that their only path to salvation was through service of 
the higher varnas. Whoever had the temerity to question 
this authoritarian system or to strike at the closed doors of 
knowledge had no escape from the inquisitorial vigilance of 
the Brahmana and the retribution which it brought. The 
legend of Sambuka, a Sidra hinavarna who dared to 
perform Brahmanical rites and who for this inexpidble 
offence forfeited heavenly bliss though killed in Rama's 
hands is only a case in point. The Sidra and Mleccha 
were never allowed to think and feel their position on earth. 


Thus it is that the multi-caste society, compartmentally 
divided, integrated the parts. The mechanism of class 
collaboration was a slowly built process. The oldest books 
hark back to the existence of only one varna, that ol 
Brabmana or Deva in the dawning era of generation (Rv. 
10. 90. 5; 10. 121.1; Br. Up. 1. 4. 10. 11; Mun. Up. 1. 
D. This primogenial varna or uni-caste society existed 
only during the figment of Satyayuga recalled to emphasise 
Aryan solidarity and the bliss that was yet to be conquered 
against the hostile surroundings of the time. The selfsame 
literature present a two-caste society, emerged, not from a 

split of the primogenial body but from the impact with 
another body or race, viz., the Anarya, Dasyu, Sudra or 
Asurg (Rv. 1. 5.1. 8; 1. 103.3 ; 1. 117. 21; 1. 230. 8; 3. 34. 
9:5.928. 4; 6. 29. 10 ; 7. 6. 3; 10. 22. Tf; Av. 19. 62. 3 ; 
19. 7. 8. 1; Br. Up. 3. 3. 1). This is not class war but a 
war between two families of races, the aboriginal Asura or 
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Dasa on the one hand, the aggressor Deva or Arya on the 
other. ' 

The two-varna war fought for the possession of the 
heaven, the earth and the seas, for the charms of women, 
greed of wealth and lust of power, legendised in innu- 
merable kathüs and güthüs, was later attenuated into the 
esoteric doctrine of struggle beween the soul and the flesh, 
the sentient and the obtrude, the sattva and the tamas. 
This symbolisation of the devdsura legend was no doubt an 
after-thought, inasmuch as the Asuras sometimes beat the 
wisdom of the Devas and the Devas acquire the secrets from 
their rivals by methods not very sáttvic.* The spiritual 
antitheses of áryabháva and dāsabhāva were moulded into 
the synthesis of brahmabhüva,—' sarvé varna brahmana 
brabmajáéca sarvé’ (Sp. 318. 89), 'sarvam khalvidam 
brahma sarvam brahmamayam jagat’ (Ch. Up. III. XIV. 1). 
But the social antitheses found their synthesis not in monism 
but in pluralism. The casteless or classless millennium was 
an idea, never a reality. The two-varnma system gave way 
to a complex hierarchy, the Arya ramifying into three varnas 
which were interwoven into countless sub-castes and mixed 
castes. The Brahman remained a cosmogonical and an 
ontological conception, it never became a social entity. It 
did not regulate the social attitude of the so-called Bráhmanas 
and the privileged classes. The theism of Brahmavidya 
accordingly remained at the apex ofthe social pyramid. 
The popular religion of polytheistic and  pseudo-theistic 
cults permeated the body and the base. 


1 The Rg-veda is replete with references to this protracted socio-caste struggle. 
u Vidwasmad elmadhamanindra dasyün viéo düsirakrno rapraéasstab," 5. 28. 4. 
Lord Indrat You bave deprived these Dasyus of all merits, You have made the 
Dasa people blame-worthy. Again, 

* Akarmadasyurabbi no amantra ranyabrato amánusab tvam tasya m traban 
vadbar düsasya dambháys," 10. 22. 7f, We are surrounded by Da+yus, averse to 
incantations, having other vows and debumanised. Oh killer of enemies ! Kill these 
inflated Dasas. 

3 Eg., Kaca, son of the divine sage Byhaspati, stesle the secret of elixir 
(safjfvanT vidya) from the Asura sage Sukra by ingratiating with the latter's daughter. 
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CHAPTER VI 
MATERIAL BACKGROUND OF INDIAN CULTURE 


So the pet patriotic tradition of a super-mundane Indian 
culture does not stand the test of the scientist. In the 
process of historical evolution, hard material facts are 
exposed with crude reality. On scientific analysis the 
glorified missionary and cultural enterprises beyond the 
Himalayas and the Bay of Bengal reveal similar social forces 
as worked behind the European migrations to Africa and 
Asia in the last century or recent Jewish exodus from 
Germany under pressure of the Nazis. 

The abundant instances of sea voyages in the Jataka 
stories all relate to commercial ventures in the Eastern 
Islands or to even baser economic motives.' The early 
diplomatic exchanges between princes were very often 
accompanied by the exchange of some rare agricultural or 
commercial goods. It has been held on good authority that 
most of the embassies from Tamil kings going with tribute 
to China were merely trading expeditions on joint account 
of the ambassadors.* The great trek to Java from north- 
western India was a part of the process of Saka migration 
which was stimulated by the anarchical conditions of 
northern India and by the conversion of the Bay of Cutch 
into a salt desert accompanied by the diversion of the rivers 
that watered it. The defeat of the white Huns by Sassa- 


1 One of them narrates bow a whole settlement of carpenters consisting of 1,000 
families took contracta for bouses and furnitures—but after taking a large advance 
failed to do their job. Herassed by their creditors, they built a ship and slipped off 
at dead of night with their families into the ocean. IV. 159. 

3 J, R. A. 8. 1869. pp. 490 fi. 
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nians and Turks in the latter half of the 6th century 
intercepted their retreat northwards. There were military 
pressures and defeat from the Maukharis of Kanauj. These 
were followed by the Turkish advance from the north and 
Arab raids both by sea (637) and through Persia (650-60), 
the overthrow of the Buddhist Saharais bv their 
usurping Brahmanist minister Chach and his persecution of 
the Jats,—a series of incidents which explain a steady 
outflow of north-Indians southward from the ports of Sind 
and Gujarat which was stimulated by the tradition of Javan 
prosperity. : 

Prior to the ninth century from when the decline of 
Buddhism stimulated large-scale migration of the faithful 
from Bengal and Kalinga to the Eastern Islands,’ the 
commercial intercourse of the Buddhist merchants set the 
stage for missionary undertakings and later for assumption 
of political supremacy.* In the memoirs of Chinese 
pilgrims the great Bengal emporium of Tamralipta appears 
as a conspicuous Buddhist settlement. ^ Indo-Chinese 
religious intercourse beginning from the 4th century A.D. 
was preceded by flourishing Indo-Chinese commerce from 
the Ist century A.D. This commercial and colonising 
activity as well as religious intercourse simultaneously 
reached their height in the time of I-tsing who records the 
itinérary of sixty Chinese pilgrims and bears witness to 
prosperous Indian colonies in the Archipelago and the 
East Asiatic coast which served as convenient halting places 
for missionaries. 

So the spread of Buddhism in the far East with Indian 
art traditions, the dhammaghosa and the dhammavijaya are 
ultimately traced to the political and economic circumstances 
of northern India and neighbouring countries. 


! Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I, p. 498. 
! Col. Phayre: History of Burma Hace, 
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The political intercourse between the Caesars and 
‘Kugans as recorded by Roman historians is explained by the 
fact that ““ their commercial importance as controllers of one 
of the maim trade routes between the East and the West 
made the friendship of the Kusaàns or Sakas who held the 
Indus valley and Bactria a matter of the highest importancé 
to Rome.™' These commercial transactions brought arts 
and ideas in their train. Roman astronomy, Roman 
coinage, Roman art traditions which inspired Indo-Bactrian 
plastic art at Gandhara, all flowed through the streams of 
Roman gold. 

` Thus the noble cultural heritage of Greater India dissolves 
into a melieu of material forces operating under the 
inexorable dictates of Nature. Royal fury, forergn 
invasion, embroiling debts, loss of wealth and lust of gold,— 
thesé motive forces set peoples and races on move. They 
only carried with them a gilded layer of Indian lore and 
Indian cultural traditions, the social and cultural values 
which were impregnated by the class-characteristics in their 
own country. Literature and art reflected this class stamp 
.of society. Like literature, art was divided, though not 
very sharply, into two schools,—the royal art executed at 
Sarnath, Karle and Nasik aud the folk art carved at Barhut 
and Sanchi. The wide activity of the guilds in spheres 
legislative, political and cultural and their importance 
recognised in all theoretical works, shows the magnitude of 
economic influence. In the rise and fall of Empires, the 
same immutable laws were working. The great dynastic 
interests were supported by the rise of the Brahmana and 
the Setthi on one hand and by foreign invasions on the other 
which threatened big properties and vested interests. In 
the rise and decay of religions the same principles are 
revealed . It would not be gratifying for the Holy Buddha 


1 Bombsy Gazetteer, Vol. I, Part I, p. 490, 
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to find his immortal message reduced toa medley of silly 
superficial rituals. He would not be flattered at his devotees 
worshipping his nails and teeth instead of practising the 
four vijjds and the eight maggas. But such is the irresistible 
march of history. Bereft of the economic interests which 
called the Buddhist message to fizht the existing order with 
their arms and wealth, Buddhist mission died as a religious 
force in the country and was transplanted into foreign 
countries with a new and congenial economic setting. 

‘artha eva pradhanah' so says Kautilya ; arthamülau hi 
dharmakamaviti (Arth. I. 7). 








APPENDIX 
THE DATE OF THE ARTHASASTRA =» 


The controversy over the date of the Arthasastra attribu- 
ted to Kautilya has of late tended to subside and scholars 
with rare exceptions are complacently building their theses 
upon the theory of Vincent Smith and  Shamasastri 
assigning the work to the 4th century B.C. The plea to 
bring it down to the 3rd century A.D. set forth by Jolly in 
the introduction to his edition of the Artbasüstra and by“ 

-Wiitternitz in the third volume of the History of Indian 
Literature has had no wide acceptance and was weakened 
by the refutation of Shamasastri and N. N. Law. 1n an 

+- article in the J.R.A.5., 1929 (pp. 77-89) it was shown by 
another scholar that the comparison of certain expressions 
and passages in the Arthasastra with A$vaghosa's Buddha- 
carita on the one hand and with Aryasüra's Játakamala and 
the Lamkávatürasütra on the other placed the book with 
tolerable certainty between the beginning of the Christian era 
and about 150 A.D., or at most 250 A.D. In the Political 
History of Raychaudhuri 300 B.C. and 100 A.D. are taken 
as the upper and lowerlimits. Without any pretension 
to speak the last word on the subject a few clues to the 
chronological mystery may be gathered which expose the 
4th century theory to considerable amount of criticism and 
incline the balance of evidence in favour of the Ist century 
after Christ. 

The priority of the Arthasastra to the Smrtis of Manu 
and Yàjüavalkya has been sought to be proved by compari- 
son of their social and political systems. This is based on 


the false assumptions that the theories in the Arthasastra 
£e 
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correlate to facts and institutions without fail and that 
there was absolute uniformity of beliefs and practices in 
Magadha and the Brahmarsideáa or land of Delhi and the 
Eastern Punjab where the sacred institutes were born. 
The points of analogy moreover are not less if not more 
outspoken than those of disparity. As between the Artha- 
Sastra and Manu, Yàjüavalkya and Narada affinity is very 
close with regard to the laws of hire and contract, of debt, 
deposit, witness, gift, stolen property and ownership; 
robbéry, defamation and intimidation ; assault, marital rights 
and proprietary rights of women and inheritance. Manu 
and Yajfiavalkya attest the fixing of price of merchandise. 
There is also similarity with Manu on the existence of . 
private and communal ownership of land side by side, 
acceptance of a day's work from common artisans in lieu 
of taxes, salt as a royal monopoly among other things (land- 
grants dating from tbe time of the Satavabanas frequently 
confirm that salt was a royal monopoly under their rule) 
and reference to the Magadha among mixed castes. The 
argument that the Arthasastra knows only four kinds of 
slaves while Manu seven and Narada fifteen was put forth 
from oversight for the Arthasastra distinctly refers to the 
(1) udaradása—born slave, (2) krita—purchased, (3) āhi- 
taka—acquired by mortgage, (4) sakrdatmadhata—voluntary 
enslavement, (5) dandapranita—enslaved by court-decree, 
(6) grhajata—born in the house, (7) dàyagata—acquired by 
inheritance from ancestors, (8) dhvajahrta-—captured in 
war or raids. It is moreover pointed out that slaves might 
be acquired in other ways that are left unspecified (labdha- 
kritanim anvatamani). ‘Thus the Arthasastra list is wider 
than Manu’s (VIII. 415) and embraces almost all the 
varieties cited by Narada (V. 26-28) only under more 
numerous sub-heads except a few which may have been 
later development. It is most unsafe to derive chronological 
conclusions from comparison between Sastro literature which 
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not only ignore facts on many instances but represent 
theories and institutions of a much earlier age than the one 
when they are composed. Still the closer resemblance of 
the Arthasastra to the later dharmasüstras than to the earlier 
dharmasütras of Gautama, Bodhayana, etc., cannot be left 
entirely out of account. ⸗ 

A conspicuous example of this analogy is found in the 
currency system described in the three types of literature 
and in Pali works. 

Commenting on Suttavibhanga, the  Piüràájika, 11-16, 
Buddhaghosa says that in Bimbisara's time in Rájagaha :— 


1 Kahapana = 920 masakas 
1 pada = 5 maàsakas . 
1 Kahapana = 4 pàdas 


This kahüpana however, he warns, is the ancient nila- 
kahadpana not the Rudradimaka—a depreciated standard 
adopted and followed from Rudradaman's time. 

Sariputta again in his commentary on the passage of 
Buddbaghosa, explains that this Rudradámaka is $ of a 
nilakahapana. 

From a comparison of the weight of the silver dharana as 
given by Manu, Yàjfiavalkya and Visnu and of the Rudra- 
damaka kahapana it is found that they bear the same ratio 
in weight as the nilakahadpana to the latter, so that the 
dharana and the nilakahüápana may be identified denoting 
the same class of silver coins.’ It is to be noted that while 
. Gautama and Katyayana, like the Pali texts retain the term 
karsapana for silver as well as copper coins, Manu, Yajfis- 
valkya and Visnu reserve kürsüpana only for copper coins 
and invent the separate term dharana for silver coins. 
Probably the Pali term mila kahüpana was devised to remove 
this source of confusion. 


1 See C. D. Chatterii’s article on Numismatic Date in Pali Literature in 
B C. Law's Buddhistic Studies, pp. 424 ff. 
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Now the Arthaśāstra agrees with the later law-books in 
this respect. Its silver coin is dharana and its copper coin 
karsápana. It also agrees with Manu, Yājñavalkya and 
Visnu in respect of the prescribed weight of the standard 
gold and copper money,—the suvarna and the pana or karsa- 
pana—but differs as regards the weight of the standard 
silver coin—the dharana. ‘This difference may be easily 
accounted for. The prescribed weight of dharana in the 
Arthasastra closely approximates to the prescribed weight 
of the suvarna and pana the margin being explicable by 
the fact that since the weight of the gaurasarsapa and 
the gufija or krsnala might slightly vary in different parts 
of India, the ratio between the two given in the Smrtis 
nay not be the exact standard. It seems that the author 
of the Arthasadstra aimed at a currency reform whereby the 
same weight standard could be prescribed for the three 
classes of coins like many other projected reforms in other 
spheres of administration.’ 

Shamasastri claims that the kdarsapana which according 
to Patafijali's Mahabhasya was in earlier times equivalent 
to 16 māsas, indicated the  Arthaéastra's equation of 
1 suvarna or karsa to 16 māsas. He has confused 
between the weight standard of karsa (to which conformed 
the standard gold coin suvarna) with the silver money called 
kürsüpana. Inthe Arthasastra's table 1 karsa=16 māsas 
=80 gufijs or krsnalas (or ratis) according to Smrti 
nomenclature while a kdrsdpana weighs 56 grains or 32 
krsnalas.2 The kürsüpana of Patafijali may of course be 
identified with the dharana of the Artbasastra which is 
equated with 16 silver māsas. But this equation is repeated 


C. D. Chatterji, op. cit., pp. 423 ff. 


2 The average weight of the Rudradimaka kahápana or old silver punch-marked 
coins is 42 grains. Therefore 1 nilakahápana = 5 z grs.—92  Nrsmalas or ratis, 
1 rati being approximately equal to 1'75 grs. C. D. Chatterji, op. cit.. pp. 423 ff, 
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with — (VII. 135-36), Yàjfüavalkya (1. 364) and 
(IV. 11-12) and in this as in many other respects the author 
of the ArthaSistra may have merely lined up with con- 
temporary Smrti literature without caring whether the 
system described prevailed in his time actually or only in 
tradition ; or the system may have been revived from the 
lst century A.D. - 

The standard gold coin in the Arthaśāstra is suvarna 
which in earlier literature is nigka, $atamüna and krsnala 
and in later ones dindra. But no chronological demarca- 
tion can be drawn between the suvarna and the dinüra. 
The dindra never became a standard token coin all over 
India though it is found here and there from the 1st century 
A.D., while on the other hand the suvarna continues to be 
the standard as late as in Usavadiata’s Nasik inscriptions 
equalling 35 kürsüpanas. Thus the mention of suvarna as 
standard gold coin places the Arthaáüstra positively later 
than the stage when the niska was the current coin as 
represented in the Epics and the Jatakas, but not necessarily 
earlier than the 1st century B.C. when the dindra began to 
obtain currency in parts of India. 

-The comparison of the political and social theories of 
the Arthasastra with the fragments of Megasthenes bespeaks 
a similar wrong mode of approach towards the chronological 
problem as its comparison with the legal injunctions. A 
political philosopher is no historian. Had Kautilya been 
the maker of the Maurya Empire and founder of the 
dynasty as well as the author of the monumental treatise 
it is of course likely that his pet theories would have been 
worked out in practice and Megasthenes' testimony agreed 
in many details over them, But Megasthenes differs no 
less than he agrees. He refers to a good war-practice that 
‘crops and lands are not destroyed by  belligerents ; the 
Arthagastra definitely enjoins such devastation (IX. 1). 
His affirmation that infliction of injury on royal artisans or 


` asnu - 
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evasion of municipal tithe entailed death sentence is not 
found in the Arthaáüstra's penal code—which is more 
akin to that of Manu and Yaàajfüavalkya. The evidences of 
Megasthenes on writing, on famine and on usury though 
faulty, contain an indirect truth which substantially mili- 
tates against the Arthasastra. 

While these conflicting evidences are dismissed on the 
score of the rashness of Megasthenes' statements the obser- 
vation on non-existence of slavery is adduced as tallying 
with the liberal rules of the Arthasüstra on slaves. But in 
the Arthaáüstra's time there were mleccha slaves who are 
summarily passed over, but who obviously far outnumbered 
the drya slaves and for whom there was no mitigation. 
Megasthenes therefore seems to have either made a statement 
without knowledge of facte and consequently of no worth, or 
the mleccha slaves must not have been so numerous in his 
day as in the time of the Arthasastra. 

Megasthenes and archaeological excavations show that 
Pataliputra was surrounded by a timber palisade and 
an outer ditch. The Arthaáàstra is much against the use 
of wood because ''fire finds a happy abode in it’’ and wants 
three ditches to be dug round a fort (II. 3). zd 

The supposition that the Arthaśāstra reflects pre- 
Buddhistic society does not stand in the face of the clear 
reference to stapa (XIII. 2) and to the $akyas and ajivikas. 
'l'he próscription of these people along with the $üdra and 
the pravrajita (III. 10) in ceremonials devoted to the 
gods and the manes is characteristic of the movement of 
Bràhmanical revival which is held to have begun from 
about the time of the Sungas. The use of the word śsākya 
to denote a bhiksu is of special significance. We do not 
come across such use earlier than in Kusàán inscriptions 
where the word sakyabhiksu is commonplace’ and later in 
the Divyavadana. 


1° For references, see Epigraphia Indica, Vol. X, p. 222. 
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So far for the weakness of the 4th century theory. There 
. are positive evidences of more weight which point to the Ist 
century A.D. 

The strongest point in support of the post-Christian 
origin of the Arthasastra is the structure of the text. It is 
striking that it not only expounds a methodology of treating 
a subject which is foreign to earlier works but actually and 
scrupulously follows that methodology (tantrayukti). The 
medical treatise of Susruta which is assigned to about the 
2nd century A.D. and the Pali works Nettipakarana and 
Petakopadesa belonging to about the 1st century A.D. follow 
the same order and expound it just in the same manner. . 
Suéruta in particular agrees with the Arthasastra in defipi- 
tion and even in the number of the tantrayuktis which is 32 
(Uttaratantra LXV). "The nomenclature is also the same 
except that for the  Arthaéastra's ^' upamánam ' and 
* uttarapaksa’ Suéruta substitutes ' anekanta ' and ' nirnaya ' 
respectively. The definitions resemble not only in idea but 
in many cases also in language. A few parallels may be 
quoted. 


Arthasastra Susruta 


l. Yam-artham-adhikrtyo-cyate Same. 
tad-adhikaranam. 


2. Sastrasya prakarana-nupur- Prakarapnánupürvyà-bhihi- 
vi-vidhanam. tam vidhánam. ` 

3. Vakyayojana yogah Yena vakyam yujyate sa 

yogah. 

4. Samüsa-vákyam-uddesah. Samasa-kathanam-uddesah. 

5. Vyasavakyam nirddesah. Vistaravacanam nirddeéah. 

6. Yad-anuktam-arthad-apad- Yad-akirtitam-arthad-apa- 
yate sá-rthapattih. dyate sà-rthapattib. 

7. Ubhayato-hetumanartha- U bhaya-hetudarganam 


samsayah. samsayah. 
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Arthaéüstra  —— Susruta 
8. Yena vükyam samapyate sa Yena padena-nuktena 
vakyasesah. vakyam samüpyate sa 
vikyasesab. 
9. Paravakyam-aprati- Paramatam-aprati- 
siddham-anumatam. siddham-anumatam. 
10. Atigayavarnana vyakhyanam. —Atisayopavarnanam 
vyakhyanam. . 
11. Abhipluta-vyapakarsanam- Abhivyapyapakarsanam- 
apavargah. apavargah, etc., etc. — 


That Suéruta’s definitions are a little more elaborate and 
precise is easily explained by the improvement undergone 
in a few intervening decades, It may be noted that later 
literature do not formulate but simply follow the method and 
in them its divisions evolve and multiply as for example in 
the Sambita of Caraka which follows 34 sub-divisions 
(Siddhisthana, XII).' = 

The reference to Cina in the Arthasastra is a distinct 
pointer to an age much later than the year 249 B.C. when 
the Ts'in dynasty came to rule in China whence the 
name Cina was introduced in India. The significant name 
appears in no Indian literature of proved earlier date. ‘The 
earliest Pali reference to Cina and Cinapatta occurs in the 
Buddbavamsa and the Apadána (1. 14; 406, 14), the two 
Pali compilations that were not included in the canon 
earlier than in the 1st century B.C. The instances in the 
Epies are evidently later interpolations as is further proved 
by the different readings in available recensions. To parade 
their geographical and racial knowledge the pedants of a 
later age introduced the Cinas, the Sakas, the Yavanas 
(sometimes even the Romakas and the Parasikas) and other 
generic terms indicating foreign barbarians along with the 
indigenous barbarians who existed from an older time and 


1 See D. M. Barua: Old Brahms Inscriptions, p. 285 
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bad place in the original text. These Cinas inhabited the 
borderlands.along the Bahlika, the Tibetan valleys and the 
Pragjyotisa and possibly implied the Mongoloid races per- 
colating from the Himalayan ranges or the people who 
acknowledged some sort of suzerainty under the Chinese 
empire (Rāmāyaņa, IV. 44. 12-14 ; Mahabharata, II. 26. 9; 
51, 23; III. 176; VI. 9). Their chief produce was skin 
as well as woollen textile and fabrics of jute and silk 
in which they specialized along with the people of 
Bahli (pramana-raga-sparsidyam bahli-cina-samudbhavam. 
Aurnanca rànkavancaiva patajam kitajantatha, Mbh. II.51. 
26). In the Arthagastra Samira, Cinasi and Sàmüli are 
skins procured from Vahlava which according to Bhatta- 
swimi is the name of a country on the Himalayan borders ; 
and the silk and jute fabrics have become famous Chinese 
"luxuries in Indian market (taya kauseyam  cfinapattasca 
cinabhümijà vyükhyatah II. 11). This is reminiscent of 
the verse in the Buddhavamsa, XXIV. II, which runs as: 
‘pallunnam cinapattafica koseyyam  kambalam pi ca. 
The statements of the Mahabharata, the Arthasástra and 
the Buddhavamsa are remarkably parallel and reflect 
approximately the same age which in the case of the 
Buddhavamsa cannot be earlier than the Ist century B.C. 
From Chinese and Indian sources it is definitely known that 
this flourishing intercourse between Cbina and India. began 
from the dawn of the Christian era. 

No less significant is the reference to Ceylonese sandal 
as 'párásamudraka' (II. 11, Bbhattaswami’s commentary). 
In the Periplus of the Erythrean Sea of which the date is 
conclusively fixed near about the 6th decade of the Ist 
century A.D. and in Pliny's Natural History which also 
belongs to the same century, Ceylon is referred to as 
Palisimundu.' Now Megasthenes knows Ceylon as 


1 For the identification of Párasamudra with Palisimundu see Raychaudhuri's 
note in Indian Antiquary, Vol. XLVIII. 
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Taprobane. The same name is seen in Asoka's Edicts. 
The Ramayana, however, knows it not only as Tamraparni 
but also as Simbala and Lamkà. Had the name Pāra- 
samudra been in vogue in the time of the original compo- 
sition of the Ramayana which is not far removed from the 
beginning of the Maurya Empire’ it would most probably 


have been used by the author of the Epic. The Arthasastra _ 


is thus acquainted with a name that seems to have existed in 
the 1st century A.D. but not earlier. 

The industrial guilds in the Arthasastra are a constant 
source of menace and dangerous rival to royal authority. 
Villages and agricultural operations are protected against 
their interference. "They. supply militia to the royal 
force and are alternately wooed or intrigued against by 
kings. They serve as state banks and by means of 
sinister cartels and  cornerings influence price. This 
extraordinary growth of the  $remis into an incalculable 
‘political and economic force is suggested to have been a 
later development by a comparative study of the earlier and 
later Smrtis and post-Christian inscriptions. In Manu 
and Yajnavalkya the cartel and corner systems are found 
in full swing, an unwholesome factor in the market raising 
and lowering price by their machinations. The banking 
function of the renis referred to in the Arthasastra (V. 2; 
VII, 11) is characteristic of a later age of thriving money 
transactions and speedy circulation of capital, and the 
earliest evidence we have of such operations is in Usavadáta's 
Nasik Inscription assigned to the 2nd century A.D. 

The emergency tax or sur-tax of pranaya (V. 2) appears 
in the Arthaáüstra and in Rudradáman's Junagadh Rock 
Inscription but in no revenue or fiscal list of earlier litera- 
ture or inscriptions.* What is more striking is that this 
levy is mentioned in the ArthaSastra without reference to 


1 Winternitz: History of Indian Literature, Vol. I. 
2 See Raychaudburi : Political History of Ancient India. 4th Edn. p. 8. 
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any controversy by the author, a levy on the justice of which 
there might well be some dispute. It may have been that 
the Sakas first introduced it and the earlier teachers were 
strangers to the tax or the-distinct name by which it was 
known. S ts s $ 

The Arthagastra® inaugurates the important system of 
specifying dates in terms of regnal years and months, 
fortnights and days of an official year (Rajavarsam masah 
pakso divasa$ca vyustam I]. 6). ‘ But so far as the written 
records of Asoka hitherto discovered go he bas nowhere 
mentioned the dates in terms of the year, month and day. 
It is in the Kusàna records that the dates have been stated 
for the first time in terms of the regnal year, and in that 
of the month and the day of an official year, cf. * Deva- 
putrasya Kaniskasya sam 5: he 1 di 1.’ The specification 
of the date in term of the regnal year, and the month, half- 
month and day of an official year as enjoined in tlie Kautiliya 
Arthaáastra is a convention which is met with for the first 
time in the earliest Sanskrit inscription of Rudradaman 
(A.D. 150): ‘ Rudradàmano  varse dvisaptatitame (72) 
Margasirsabahulapratipadayam ' .... The convention once 
established was adhered to in later Sanskrit inscriptions.’ ' 

In the state contemplated-in the Arthagistra Sanskrit is 
the official language. It is almost an established fact that 
from the time of the Maurya Empire right up to the begin-~ 
ning of the Christian era various forms of Prakrt remained 
popular and official language while Sanskrit was confined to 
the cultured'few. This is suggested by coin-legends and 
inscriptions as well as by the rise of the two famous 
grammatical works, that of Patanjali in the north and that 
of Sarvavarman in the south who moreover preludes his 
book (Katantra) by-quoting an anecdote to illustrate how 
ignorant even the kings had become of the sacred. language. 


* 


= 1 p. M. Barua: Asoka Edicts in New Light, p. 75. 
5 .Bec-Hbys Davids : Buddhist India, pp. 134-36, 317-18. 
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kaleidoscopic variety, faithlessness toallies and disrespect for 
treaties betray an absence of political morality which evoked 
scathing denunciation from Bana the representative poet of 
another empire. The political philosophy of the Artha- — 
Sastra fits not so well with Maurya imperialism as with an 
age of turmoil when local principalities were dissolving in 
internecine war. . 

A possible explanation of the testimony to Kautilyan 
authorship in later literature may be this. Kautilya or 
Canakya or Visnugupta may not have been altogether a 
fictitious figure as supposed by Johnston? and Jolly. 
He is known both to the Brahmanical tradition of 
the Mudraraksasa and "Visnupuràna and to the Buddhjst 
tradition of the Mahfivamsa and  Maijuárimülakalpa. 
But had he been the man behind the throne the 
historians of Alexander who wrote not solely upon Megas- 


thenes' record but utilized plenty of materials now lost to 


us—Justin, Quintius Curtius, - Arrian, Strabo and Plutarch 
for example,— would not have dismissed him with silent 
indifference while naming  Candragupta and  Nanda. 
Shamasastri fails to note that no literature earlier than from 
the 4th century A.D. mentions Kautilya or ascribes to him 
either the destruction of the Nandas or the composition of 
the Arthagastra or even quotes from the book. The 
Milindapafiho, a work bclieved to be compiled about the Ist 
century A.D., speaks of Nanda, bis general Bhaddasala, 
their great battle with Candragupta and of the heavy carnage 
on both sides but not a word about Kautilya.. Probably he 
was boosted by orthodox Brahmanas during the zenith of 
the revivalist movement under the Guptas and it was sought 
to prove that the king, a Ksatriya or.a Sidra, was a mere 
protégé of the Brahmana chancellor. The claim was 
bolstered up by the ascription of a masterly digest of 
E 
1 J.R.A.8,1929,  * 
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political science to his authorship. The real author who 
hailed from a later age, remained obscure and was forgotten, 
liberally “borrowed from earlier savants among -whom 
Kautilya or Cinakya was one and may be, the chief, just as 
several other collections of political maxims were issued 
under the name of Cànakya held or supposed to be a crafty 
politician of antiquity ; and this may be a plausible explana- 
tion of the social and political institutions of widely 
separated ages reflected in the floating doctrines incorporated 
systematically in the book. 
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Arthasastra of Kautilya (contd.) 

" on wholesale & retail trade 256f 
s „„- Witcheraft 393 
Arya 407, 422, 486, 443, 457, 488f 


Ab maka, Assoka, Aśvaka 3, 8, ut, 211, 
Atoka, viii, xv, xvii, 56, 177, 316, 329, 457, 


on animal protection 72f, 76, 418 
»» Dali 124 
bounties of 130f 
on foresta 84 
pub!ie works of 145, 292 
rüjukas of 195f, 371 
& samdja 59 
on slaves and hirelings 416 
Assassin 265, 387, 391 
Astrologer 161, 245, 377, 885f, 468 
Aívaghoga xiv 
Avanti 3, 7f, 111, 165, 168, 257 
Ayodhyà 85,159, 164, 172, 213, 260, 267, 
287, 289 


Babylon, Büveru, see Mesopotamia 
Bactria viii, 169, 171, 211, 290f, 302, 354, 
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Bahlika 10, 12, 211, 213, 226, 290, 502 
Bali 116, 124, 167 
Bank 240, 244, 347ff, 352, 503 
Barünasi, Bārā- 35, 51f, 56, 165, 179, 184, 
201, 211, 213, 241, 251, 257, 266m, 
OB8SIT, 311, 387, 400, 408, 452, 461 
Barbaricum, Barbara 180, 215ff, 223, 227, 
300, 306, 3081, 315, 323 
Barber 234, 376, 4611 
Bargaining 265, 269, 284, 208, 479 
Barhut inscriptions ix, xvii, 16, 53, 354, 492 
Barter 295, 352, 355f 
Bsthmano 368, 376, 256, 414 
Baudháyana Dharmasütra xvii, 206, 385 
Bavari 257 
Bazar 67, 206f, 254 
Bee-culture 85, 135, 200 
Begging 469! 
Belligerent laws 105 
Bering 908 411 
iting ^ 
Bhága 32, 1181f, 167, 319, 326 
cash or en 
rate of 
Bhandagarika 242, 263, 372, 413 
Bharukaccha, Bhrgu-. Barygaza 168, 171, 
180, 218, 215f, 221, 995, 227f, 265, 
' Zoot, 300, 302M, 813, 315, 923, 


355 
Bhattaswimi 29, 124, 127, 13, 126, 502 
Bhsttiprolu inscri n Er. 58, 186 
Bhogagama, see Gámabhoja^ 
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ith, see Kammára 
Boat, Bos tman 267, 292, 297, 311, 314. 
323 


Bodbgaya inscriptions ix, 854 
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Bodhisatta vii, ixf, 157, 35, 41, 43, 49d, 
93, 193, 207, 269, 381, 418IT, 439, 444, 
454, 473, 484 

Bond of debt 339f, 344f 

Borobudur 299, 317 

Bourgeoisie 260, 481f, 457 

Brahmadeya land 20, 24, 33f, 36, 40,. 129, 
136, 140, 476f 

Bràhmana xvi, 15, 45, 551T, 70f, 78, 98, 
234f, 315, 420, 427, 432[, 435, HF, 444, 
456, 464, 472, 492, 509 
endowments to 268, 335, 319, 368, 4761T 
exemption from revenue 139f, 148, 476i 
land to 18, 34ff, 39f, 140, L471, 476f 
oceupation of 35f, 62, 64, 71, 77, 381, 
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